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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island: 

The State Board of Education in accordaDce with the 
provisions of the statutes herewith presents its Twentieth 
Annual Report. 

It is made the duty of this Board under the statutes to 
exercise a "general supervision and control of the public 
schools of the State, with such high schools, normal schools 
and normal institutes as are, or may be, established or main- 
tained wholly or in part by the State." In addition to the 
above general duties the Board is charged with more specific 
trusts and responsibilities with reference to the free public 
libraries, the public evening schools, the State School for 
the Deaf, the Rhode Island School of Design, and the State 
Home i*id School for dependent children. 

In the discharge of these various and multiform duties 
the Board has held fourteen meetings during the year, 
besides numerous meetings of the' various committees into 
whose hands the special care and direction of the several 
branches of the work have been assigned. 

The close of the second decade in the history of the Board 
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naturally suggests a brief retrospect of what haa been ac- 
complished, both for its value in giving an idea of the work 
of the Board, and also as, in some measure, foreshadowing 
some of the steps that are yet to be takeu. 

The first and most important event in the whole series 
was the reestablishment of the State Normal School, whereby 
our State was placed in line with her sister commonwealths 
on the question of providing the means for securing properly 
trained teachers, and this Board was constituted the Board 
of Trustees. Soon afterwards the evening schools were 
recognized ■ as a valuable factor in the work of popular 
education, and State aid was voted to their support under 
the general supervision of this Board. The free public 
library next claimed attention, and a scheme of State aid, 
under the direction of the Board of Education, was devised 
upon the same general theory as ia followed in the distribu- 
tion of State aid to public schools, that of supplementing 
local effort. 

The improved methods of instruction for deaf mutes, so- 
called, attracted the attention of several of our citizens in 
1877, and as a result we had the establishment, under the 
charge of the Board, of the State School for the Deaf, a day 
school for the education of the deaf upon the A-al plan, 
rather than by the sign or manual method. 

The Rhode Island School of Design has been placed upon 
a semi-public footing, the State has made annual appropria- 
tions for its support, two members of the Board at least 
must be members of the Board of Directors, and a system 
of State beneficiaries has been created by means of jrhich 
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all parts of the State are enabled to reap the advantages of 
the school. 

The last special feature to be noted, as directly beariug 
upon the work of the Board, is the establishment of the 
State Home and School for dependent children, a step of 
immease significance, in that it is the declaration for the 
first time by a New England Slate that none of her childreiv 
can be too poor or unfortunate to lack a home and an 
opportunity to secure a good education. 

During these twenty years, in addition to the above, 
there has been legislation along many lines of improvement 
and progress. An annual census of all children between 
the ages of five and sixteen has been provided for, so that 
we are now able to know how many children of school age 
we have, and what proportion are in any school, private 
as well as public. Until this enrollment was made we had 
no means whatever of knowing anything about the extent 
of the education furnished by the private schools of the 
State. 

The need of better facilities for teaching, especially in 
the rural districts, has been appreciated and liberal appro- 
priations are now made regularly to aid in the purchase of 
all forms of school apparatus and works of reference. The 
annual appropriation from the State treasury for the sup- 
port of public schools, and which by law must be paid 
for teachers' wages, has been increased from $90,000 to 
$120,000, and has already borne good fruit in enabling 
some towns to secure a better class of teachers. The com- 
pulsory law, so-called, has also within the last few years 
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obtained a place apon oar statute book; the State has 
acknowledged her daty to her defenceless children and has 
made considerable progress in securing to them their an- 
questioned rights. School supervision by local superin- 
tendents has been extended over the whole State theoreti- 
cally, bat waits further help before it can be practically 
established. The powers and duties of the town school 
committees have been increased and enlarged, and the dis- 
trict as the unit of action or effort has been correspondingly 
restricted. 

With nearly all of these changes and additions there have 
come new and enlarged duties for the Board, so that today 
they may be said to fairly claim no small share of the time, 
thought, and activity of its several members. 

The specific duty of "supervision and control over the 
public schools of the State" does not admit under oar laws 
and general system of management of much positive action 
on the part of the Board. At the most they can but advise 
or suggest such changes, additions, oi; modifications in the 
work as their judgment may dictate. But it is by no 
means to be inferred that such power is of no avail, or that 
it stands for naught. On the contrary it is believed upon 
very good evidence that this silent, bat pervasive, influence 
of the Board has been,-and is, felt in most of our communi- 
ties, and that the moulding of the educational sentiments of 
the State is due in no small degree to this force. 

Recognizing this fact, the Board has always felt that while 
it was in duty bound to hold fast to whatever was good in 
the past, it was equally under bonds to accept what good 
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sense and experience show to be valuable in the present. 
It is their firm conviction that the work of popular educa- 
tion is a progressive movement, that it is to secure its best 
results by such a system as shall constantly build upon the 
past, adding to its accumulations whatever is wrought out 
successfully in the present. 

Consequently the Board do not look for any violent or 
thorough overturning of old plans and methods, but rather 
for such moderate and natural alterations as shall adjust the 
schools to the changing circumstances in which they are 
placed. They recall the fact that since our school system 
was established the condition of the people has changed 
very materially ; instead of the people being mostly of 
native origin, there is now a very large portion of the for- 
eign element within our borders, and in place of the country 
as the chief home of the people, we have them crowding 
into the towns and cities. The employments of the people 
have largely changed, and the mechanical industries absorb 
the greater portion of the time and labor of the people. 

As a foundation for such an education and training as 
these conditions demand the Board believe that Drawing 
should be introduced into the curriculum of every school; 
that the hand and eye must be trained along these new 
lines, or our children will not be qualified for the work that 
awaits them. The change from an agricultural commuuity 
to a mechanical one, especially one where the industries are 
dominated by the beautiful and the true, where art is 
acknowledged as holding a controHing place, cannot be 
made in a moment, not even in one generation; it is the 
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slow work of successive generations and in response to a 
persistent purpose. 

It is, therefore, a fair question whether the State should 
not take positive steps to secure this essential training for 
all of her children. If she is to aspire to be a leader in the 
art industries of the" country she must provide for the 
achievement of the task a body of people trained from their 
earliest years under the impalse of such a thought, and 
along lines that will surely lead to its consummation. It is 
not sentiment but pure, unadulterated business that is here 
proposed ; and it is earnestly hoped that your honorable 
body may take the matter into serious consideration. 

The general condition of the cause of education does not 
materially change from year to year. There are to be 
noticed here and there ebbs and floods of interest and zeal, 
and it is not unusual for a person to be so impressed by his 
immediate surroundings as to be led to unreliable, and even 
false, conclusions as to the whole State. It is unquestion- 
ably true, we think, that the resultant of all these move- 
ments is a forward one, and that each successive year does 
find the cause more strongly intrenched in the aflfections and 
faith of the people, the schools reaching out for and gather- 
ing in a larger proportion of the children, and the work bet- 
ter done. 

Evidences of the first point made above are to be found 
in the constantly recurring votes of towns and districts all 
over the State to provide more and better buildings, in the 
growing demand for the establishment of public high 
schools, and in the popnlar interest manifested at the annual 
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meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of iDStruction, and 
in the local institutes held under the direction of the com- 
missioner of public BchooU. The annual school ceosus 
shows from year to year the increase in school attendance 
at all schools and the consequent diminution of absentees. 
The character of the work done can be fairly inferred from 
the preparation and training of the teachers, and we f nd 
that there is a constant increase in the proportion of those 
who have been trained in High Schools, Academies and 
Normal Schools, especially in the latter class. 

It is not to be denied, however, that we are not making 
as rapid progress, just at present, in the development of our 
school system as we arc in more material matters; and it is 
a question whether, in allowing ourselves thus to lag behind 
the current, we are not mortgaging the future prosperity 
and welfare of the State. It is very evident to even the 
cursory student of our educational affairs that in our meth- 
ods of management we are often badly handicapped that 
we are not spending our money where it will accomplish 
most, that we are not as well equipped for the work as we 
ought to be. 

The special weakness in our system today, as evidenced 
by the concurrent testimony of nearly every school officer 
in the State who has spoken upon the subject, and by the 
united verdict of every State superintendent of schools in 
New England, is the existence of the dual form of con- 
trol known as the district system. This is the vital point, 
around which centre the great majority of the difficulties in 
the way of school improvement; and until this is changed it 
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is believed no marked advances can be made. The argu- 
ments for the change from the district system to the town 
have been stated too often to need repetition here, but the 
urgency of the matter calls the Board to the rewewal of its 
recommendation of former years, and endorsed last year by 
Hia Excellency the Governor in his annual message, that 
steps be taken at once to secure the transformation. 

Closely connected with the question of supervision or 
management of schools is that of the supply of teachers. 
Our present plan of dealing with this qaestion is to leave it 
with each town or city to make its own standard. As a re- 
sult we have no uniformity of requirements at all. In some 
towns and cities a very high degree of attainment is in- 
sisted upon, candidates are required to pass rigid examina- 
tions, while in adjacent towns no examination, or next to 
none, is demanded, and the requirements apparently are 
very few and of a poor quality. 

The fact that the State is now so large a contributor to 
the payment of teachers' wages, and that when once a per- 
son has fairly entered the profession and become entitled, 
through a term of service, to the name of teacher, he is 
henceforth liable to be engaged in almost any community, 
renJers it very desirable that some method be devised for 
securing on the part of all teachers throughout the State a 
certain fixed degree of attainment as a minimum condition 
of entrance into the profession. Such a step would serve 
to raise the average grade of qualification throughout the 
State, to deter from even trying to enter upon the work 
many who are clearly unfit, and give to the whole busi-. 
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neas of teacbiog a standing that it does not now possess and 
never can so long as the name of teacher means such differ- 
ent things in different communities. 

The institution of any such scheme of State certificates 
need not at all interfere with the fullest and freest control 
of the employment of its teachers by each and every town 
and city. It will still be within their power to set their 
standards as high as they please; the only real difference 
will be that there will be a minimum standard, and that 
every one will know what it is; and there will be a guar- 
antee in every case of a known amount of qualification for 
the position. 

At the recent session of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, the teachers of the State in convention assembled, 
unanimously adopted a resolution approving of some such 
plan, and it is our opinion that the school officers of the 
State, particularly the school committees who have to do so 
much with the determining of this question of qualification, 
are nearly, if not quite, as unanimous in favor of the propo- 
sitioD. 

STATE SCHOOL FOB THE DEAF. 

The School for the Deaf continues its good work in the 
same place it has occupied for the past seven years. The 
building, however, is not fitted for the work of the school, 
the environment is bad and the generally unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the accommodations seems to summon the State to 
make better provision for the comfort and interests of the 
school. 
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The number of pupils is thirty, about the same as last 
year, varying a little as some of the older ones have dropped - 
out to go to work, and the number of beginners has not 
quite made their places good. It is found to be a fact that 
the majority of those children who are made deaf through 
disease are in homes where the ordinary comforts of life are 
luxuries, and the bare necessaries are often scantily pro- 
vided. In such cases we can readily see that it is impos- 
sible for such young children to be sent back and forth to a 
day school, especially with any degree of regularity, that 
the only way to reach such little children so as to do them 
any real good would be to take and place them in a home 
school, where they could be under a modified training and 
instruction all of the time. 

To one who has visited a day school for the deaf, and 
also a boarding school, the difference in the character and 
extent of the results produced is only too evident Already 
the State has had to supplement the work of the school in 
a limited way, by providing, through His Excellency the 
Governor, board in different places for several of the pnpils 
of the school. Bat this only partially supplies the need, 
even under the most favorable conditions. What is requi- 
site, especially for these young children and those who, 
having been made deaf by sickness, may not have altogether 
lost their speech, is that they shall be placed amid such 
surroundings as shall constantly compel them to use theic 
vocal organs. This can only be done in a home under the 
charge of, and conducted by, the school authorities. 

This question of the education of the deaf, blind, and 
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feeble-minded is one that should receive more thorough and 
systematic treatment than it has ever yet had. The only 
policy for a civilized, Christian State to pursue, should be 
to see to it that every such child is educated, that not one 
is allowed to grow up to a life of ignorance and hence of 
semi, or complete, idiocy. At present the education of 
these poor helpless creatures is mainly dependent on the 
interest and ability of their parents. In many cases this 
proves sufficient, but evidences are on every hand that too 
often neither interest nor ability exists to that degree which 
will produce the necessary effort. Among the poorer and 
more ignorant classes there is often a superstition as to such 
cases that stands as a barrier to any movement for their 
relief. 

Of these three classes that of the deaf is the most numer- 
ous and the only one for which we make provision within 
our own borders. This we have now done for over ten 
years, until we have demonstrated its need, have proved 
the value of its instruction, and have reached the point 
where we must ask for the means to go forward with the 
work. Until the school is thus equipped it is practically 
useless to make a thorough canvass of the State for deaf 
children, for every time any attempt has been made we 
have always been met by cases that we could not care for, 
until it seems to be foolish to continue the work. But let 
a home for these children be provided, then we can take 
every case as we find it, and we can institute snch a canvas 
of the State as shall not leave a single child to grow up in 
ignorance through his loss of the sense of hearing. Such 
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a loss is certainly all the bordea the poor creatare oaght to 
bear through his life. 

It is thought hy the Committee of the Board who hare 
the special charge of this school, that for the present a suit- 
able bnilding could be hired at a moderate expense, and 
that the home could be maintained at a very small addi- 
tional cost above that now incurred. The Board do, there- 
fore, most earnestly request that they may be given the 
power to carry out their suggestion. 

At the close of the summer term, Miss Anna M. Black, 
who had been principal of the school for three and a half 
years, resigned her position. Miss Black brought to the 
work here the successful experience of several years' in- 
struction in Deaf Institations in New York City and Ken- 
tucky, and proved to be an earnest and efficient teacher. 
For her successor the Board were able to secure Miss Laura 
DeL. Richards, from the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, where she had been a teacher for several years. Miss 
Richards has also had special facilities in the way of prepa- 
ration for her work under Prof. A. Graham Bell, and in the 
Monroe School of Oratory, besides quite a range of experi- 
ence in teaching before going to Philadelphia. The Board 
feel confident that the work of the school will go on under 
her direction even more successfully than ever before. Miss 
Ellen J. Kerr, one of the assistant teachers of the school for 
eight years, resigned at the close of the spring term, and 
the vacancy has been filled by two teachers, in order that 
we might better grade the work of instruction. Misa Kerr's 
resignation was deeply to be regretted in the interests of 
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the school, as she seemed specially fitted for the work and 
always secured the heartiest cooperation of her papils. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The work now carried on by the public evening schools 
is coming to assume quite extensive proportions. This is a 
token of interest in edncation that gives much promise. If 
it can be wisely fostered and guided, we think it doubtful 
if any money spent by the State can be made to return 
larger dividends. 

The average age of the attendants at these schools is con- 
stantly rising and the stability and decorum of the schools 
is in many places in marked contrast to what it has been in 
the past. These schools are coming to be more and more 
an answer to a real felt want on the part of those young 
people whose early advantages were snch that they could 
get little or no education. Now they have, through the 
□ledinm of the newspaper and contact with their more for- 
tunate comrades, come to realize their disadvantages, and 
they are anxious to make up, so far as they can, for their 
early lack of such opportunities. Effort put forth on such 
ground will pay well, and the increased intelligence, wis- 
dom, and power acquired by these people often become the 
little leaven that leaveneth the whole lump. 

In several of our manufacturing centres special interest 
has been awakened in these schools by the efforts made 
to aid pupils iu their daily labors. Classes in mechanical 
drawing have been formed and have been filled throughout 
the season with men eager to fit themselves to become bet- 
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ter qnalified for their work. Classes have also been formed 
in book-keeping and the applications of arithmetic, and in 
the history of oar own country. This, we think, is a step 
in the right directiou and should be fostered. 

The increase in the number of schools throughout the 
State will necessitate an increase in the annual appropria- 
tion to five thousand dollars. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBBAEIES. 

The number of free public libraries at present aided by 
the State is thirty-eight. The full particulars regarding the 
character of the books contained in them and the extent and 
character of their circulation may be found in a table in the 
appendix to the report of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools. While these figures do not show as wise a selec- 
tion of books, perhaps, as might have been made, and the 
circulation reveals qnite too general a taste for fiction, still 
when is is considered how extensively circulating libraries 
are patronized, and mainly for the novels they contain, we 
are rather surprised that these libraries show the demand 
for the more solid reading that they do. A comparison 
with the records of public, or even private or association, 
libraries will show, we think, that our free libraries stand 
full as high, that their patrons are full as intelligent, if we 
may judge by what they read. 

The one thing that is lacking in the library work at the 
present time is skilled service in the library. In far too 
many instances there are good libraries doing but a mere 
fraction of the work they might do, simply for the want of 
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a suitable librarian. For such a position there is needed 
not merely a clerk to hand out waa is called for and make 
a record of it ; bat rather one who first of all shall know 
thoroughly what is in the library, not merely the titles of 
the books bat the substance at least of what they contain, 
and then shall endeavor to learn the natures, tastes, and 
habits of the patrons, and lastly shall know how to meet 
those natures, tastes, and habits with such books as shall 
constantly tend to lift them up to higher planes of thought 
and action. The librarian of the future will take bis place 
by the side of the teacher and professor ; his work will be- 
come, has already become, a science and must be studied 
and learned. If we can do anything to hasten this consum- 
mation we shall give added value to the books we place iu 
these libraries, for we shall secure thus the most perfect 
adaptation of the library to the community to which it min- 
isters. One great trouble to-day is that there is no one 
really competent to decide upon the selection of the books. 
The first tendency is to yield to the popular clamor for 
stories; then we find some altogether eschewing the novel, 
but having no real idea of what they do want or can use to 
best advantage. Improvement is to be sought and urged 
along this line. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

The School of Design continues to do its regular work as 
usual, contending against difficulties and yet meeting with 
such successes as cause it to take heart continually. The 
part taken by the State in its maintenance is small, but yet 
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large enough to extend its beaefits over qnite a portion of 
the State. Of course Provideuce, city and county, gets 
altogether the largest share, owing to the circumatances of 
situation which are inevitable. There are, however, more 
or less benefioiaries from other parts of the State, and it is 
to be hoped .that the proportion may be increased in the 
near future. 

The last increase of appropriation for the payment of 
tuition for State beneficiaries has been a great help in 
enabling us to meet calls that otherwise must have gone 
unheeded. At present there are forty-seven attending the 
school upon State scholarships. They have come to the 
Board, in most instances, upon the recommendation and 
endorsement of either teachers or employers, and there are 
many cases where extra effort and self denial are necessary 
in order to enable them to attend. Almost without excep- 
tion they do most excellent work and receive the com- 
mendation of their instructors. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the school could not 
be established npon such a foundation that it could go for- 
ward and make itself the very centre of the industrial and 
mechanical life of the State, shaping and moulding all their 
work along higher lines of beauty and service, and so 
making them more certain of controlling the markets and 
thus of advancing the general welfare of the State. 

THE STATE HOUE AND SCHOOL. 

This youngest child of the State has grown rapidly in 
size and favor, so far as she has been seen and understood. 
It is bat five years since the first purchase of land was 
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made and today the School contains one hundred and six- 
teen children, who but for its exibtence would be living at 
the State and town almshouses, mingling without restraint 
with the adult paupers and subject to all the consequent 
degrading influences. If there had ever existed in any 
mind a doubt as to the propriety of establishing such a 
home, the above fact should forever dissipate it. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the average age should 
be so young, barely seven, and it only shows the more 
urgent need for just such preventive measures as this Home 
and School represents. The great contest for all this class 
is that of heredity versus environment. Can surroundings 
overcome and nullify the natural instincts and tendencies of 
the child? It is very evident that the earlier this work is 
taken in hand the better the promise of success, and hence 
that the chances of saving these little ones and making 
them self-supporting, self-respecting members of society ore 
much greater than if they were from three to five years older. 

Their extreme youth, however, interferes with a low per 
capita cost of maintenance, as it requires more help to take 
care of them, and they are unable to do much, if any, work 
themselves. At present such a condition of affairs renders 
it impossible to make a financial showing to be compared 
with that of any institution where a large proportion are 
able to do regular work, and thus contribute in a measure 
to their support. But as years elapse and it is found out 
how much larger proportion of these little ones are saved 
to society than of the older classes, it will be seen after all 
the larger expense was the better investment. 
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The effective work of the school has been impeded from 
the very beginniog by a lack of suitable and adequate facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. There has hardly been a month 
when there were not more children than there were fit ac- 
commodations. Many parts of the work have had to be 
done under great disadvantages, such as are incident to the 
.establishment of any enterprise upon the partial plan in- 
stead of in a full-equipped condition. Today we have 
partial provision for about 95, but we are obliged to give 
shelter to, and take care of, 116. Our school-room will seat 
63, or about one-half of our numbers, so that we are 
enabled. to do but half as much for the education of the 
children as we ought 

These facts are mentioned not as a complaint of lack of 
means, but simply to show how impossible it,ha8 been for 
the school to accomplish all it should, or make as good a 
showing as would natarally be expected. The Board, no 
less than the Assembly, has been surprised at the number 
of children who have claimed their care; and they realize 
that the State has not been dilatory in making such appro- 
priations for the development of the school as seemed neces- 
sary, but the fact is that the demand has constantly kept ap 
with, and gone beyond, the supply. 

At present we are erecting a cottage, designed to accom- 
modate thirty children. Another of about the same size 
should be built as soon as this one is finished. If that is 
done now, we shall then be for the first time in a condition 
to meet the demands upon the school, and not feel in danger . 
of being overcrowded. 
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The appropriation made last winter for a new school and 
chapel building has been diminished by the amount with- 
drawn for the building of the cottage above mentioned. 
With the opening of spring, however, it will be necessary 
to take up the work of construction and push it forward as 
rapidly as possible. To complete the building in a proper 
manner and equip it for its various uses will require an ad- 
ditional appropriation of about twelve thousand dollars. 
This building will be the principal structure on the prem- 
ises, and will, therefore, require a somewhat better style of 
treatment in design and construction than a common cottage. 

The school continues under the efficient management of 
Mr. and Mrs. Healey, as Superintendent and Matron. The 
careful attention paid to details, the implicit obedience 
secured on the part of both employees and children, the 
regular and thorough performance of labor secured from all 
of the children who are old enough to work ; all of these 
features tend to develop those habits and cultivate those 
characters that are so essential to success in life. With 
fuller provision for the proper care of the children will come 
a better grading, both in their home life in the several cot- 
tages, and also in their studies. The adjustment of school 
work to that of the farm, the household, and such other de- 
partments as may be found desirable will be more readily 
arid justly made, so that each element may enter into the 
training and education of the children in its due proportion. 

In concluding this report the Board are reminded of the 
fact that it will be the first to lack the signature of the Rev. 
Daniel Leach. For the entire period of the existence of 
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the Board of Education he has been one of its most valued 
members. BriogiDg to its counsels a broad culture, a wide 
experience, both in the technical details of school work and 
also in the practical affairs of life, a calm, unbiased judg- 
ment, and strong common sense, Dr. Leach has always proved 
himself a wise counsellor and a faithful public servant. 
And now as in obedience to the increasing inSrmities of age 
he is constrained to lay down this with other public duties, 
the Board are sure that the thanks of the whole State will 
follow him in his retirement, with the hope that he may 
long be spared to enjoy the quiet repose so justly earned 
by his rarely equalled services to the cause of education in 
this commonwealth. 

With renewed expression of thanks to the General As- 
sembly, and through them to the people of this State, for 
the many marks of confidence already shown to the Board, 
and with renewed assurances of a distinct and determined 
purpose to still farther merit commendation by their admin- 
istration of any and all trusts that may be committed to 
their hands, the Board beg leave to submit this report. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HEEBERT W. LADD, 
DANIEL Or. LITTLEFIELD, 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS, 
LUCIUS B. DARLING, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
REV. WM. N. ACKLEY, 
FRANK E. McFEE. 
Pbotidbnce, Dec. 31, 1889. 
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STATE SCHOOL FOK THE DEAF, 

Corner of Fountain and Beverly Streets, 
PEOVIDENCE, R. I. 



UNDBB THE BUP£KTI8I0N OF THE 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



His EsCBLLBNCT Hebbebt W. Ladd, Governor, ex-officia, 

Prebident. 
Hi6 HoNOK Daniel G. Littlepield, Lieuteaant-GoTernor, ex-officio. 



Rbv. Wm. N. Acklet, 

FiiAFK E. MoFee, 
LtJoiDB B. Darling, 
DwiQHT R. Adams, 
Samuel H. Cross, 



Narragansett Pier. 

Woonaocket, 

PawtQcket. 

Centreville. 



Newport. 



beceetaby : 
Thouas B. Stocewell, Commissioner of Public Schools, ex-officio, 

principal : 
Laura De L. Richardb. 

assibtant teachers : 

Abdblia C. Dewino, Emma F. Duhlop, 

Laura A. Wheaton, A. Evelyn Butlbb. 

Abbib M. White, Teacher of Drawing. 
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REPORT. 



To the ffonorable, the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: — I herewith submit my report for the year 
ending December 31, 1889. 

Respectfully, 

LAURA De L. RICHARDS, 

Principal 

December 31, 1889. 
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SUMMARY. 

Number of pupils from date of opeoiug the school, April 3, 1877, 

to Dec. 31, 1888 76 

Number of pupils who have entered the school since Dec. 31, 

1888 3 

Whole number who have attended the school 79 

Number who have left the school 53 

Number of pupils Dec. 31, 1889 30 

Number of girls who have attended school dnriog the year 18 

" boys " " " " 13 

Whole number of pupils during the year 31 

Average attendance 25,7 

Number congenitally deaf, or made deaf before the age of two. . 13 

Number who lost hearing between the ages of two and four. . .'. 8 

Number who lost hearing after the age of four, and doubtful cases. 10 



Number who have any degree of bearing 

Residences of all who have attended during the year 1 

Providence, including Wanskuck and Geneva 

Bumf ord, East Providence 

East Providence . 

Pawtucket 

Central Falls 

South Scituate 

Lonsdale 

Washington Village, Coventry 
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Newport 1 

Woonsocket 3 

Hope 1 

Bristol 1 

Warren 1 

13 localitiea 31 

Having assumed charge of the school at the beginning of 
the fall term, upon the resignation of Miss Anna M. Black, 
the former efficient principal, my knowledge of the school 
work the past year is necessarily quite limited. So far as 
I can learn, the history of the school since the last report 
has been one of quiet progress, while the teachers have per- 
formed their onerous duties with zealous faithfulness and 
success. The attendance generally has been very regular. 
The number of pupils present last session was thirty-one. 
The number this session, to date, is thirty — twenty-three 
semi-mutes and seven congenital mutes. The early instruc- 
tion of semi-mutes, who have been taught nothing before 
coming to school, is often more difficult than that of con- 
genital mutes. But after a time the benefit of the language 
they retain is seen, and they are then generally able to 
advance more rapidly than the congenital mutes who en- 
tered with them. There are, however, exceptions, some 
congenital mutes excelling in everything they undertake. 

Three of the boys left at the close of the school year to 
enter into active life. These have been taken from school, 
in spite of the earnest entreaties of their teachers, and put 
in the way of earning a few dollars. When will the parents 
and guardians learn and appreciate the inestimable value of 
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a thoroagh edacation to these cbildreD, and that it requires 
a macb longer time for them to gain an edacation than for 
hearing children? Yet as a rule the number of school 
years allowed them is much less. One reason for this is 
that many of our children are found in the homes of the 
poor, whose every effort is put forth to gain a livelihood. 
Some through misgnided affection, some through careless- 
ness, and some through ignorance keep their children at 
home when they should be in school. In April the school 
sustained a loss in the resignation of Miss Ellen J, Kerr, 
who for eight years was a valuable teacher here. On the 
resignation of Miss Kerr, Miss Laura A. Wheaton and Miss 
A. Evelyn Butler were appointed teachers, and thus a long 
felt need of the addition of a fourth teacher to our corps 
was supplied. 

We have deemed it advisable to re-grade the classes, 
which we find very advantageous to both teachers and 
pupils, and in so doing have formed a new department, — a 
kindergarten for the children too young to grasp ideas 
rapidly, — and we look forward to good results if it is prop- 
erly conducted. 

Our blind and deaf and dumb pupil, Eliza Radcliffe, 
under Miss Dewing's instruction, is making good progress. 
She is now provided with books printed in raised type, 
which make the instruction more easy. Yet it must be 
borne in mind that she requires individual attention, and 
that she takes a large part of her teacher's time. 

We have recently formed a sewing class, where we hope 
to see some practical work done. Several of the pupils 
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have been taken to the Rhode Island Hospital for treat- 
ment, greatly to their relief. One of the boys is attending 
the Rhode Island School of Design, and also, through the 
liberality of a lady, a class in Wood Carving at the Friends' 
School with very gratifying results. 

We beg leave to call your attention to our great need of 
a Home for those of our pupils who live at too great a dis- 
tance from the city to be able to attend school. Three are 
now boarded at the Children's Home on Tobey Street, one 
at the Home of the S. P. C. C. on Doyle Avenue, and two 
in private families, while others are waiting to come, and 
would be with us if we could care for them. By providing 
us a home you will increase our influence, and enable us to 
carry on our work to greater advantage and with much 
greater success. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the school has been in 
existence so long, and is so well known, constant effort is 
necessary to find deaf children, and to bring to the knowl- 
edge of their parents and friends what can be done for 
them, and what the State so liberally provides. And the 
request is earnestly renewed that those who may chance 
to see this report will send to the School Commissioner or 
Principal the addresses of children too deaf to attend ordi- 
nary schools with profit. 

Our thanks are gratefully tendered to Miss Helen M. 
Lathrop for books for the pupils' library ; to Mrs. Phillips, 
Mrs. Walker, Mrs. Sacket, and Miss Richmofid for clothing ; 
to the Children's Mission, for shoes and rubbers; to the 
Rhode Island Society for Encouragement of Domestic Id- 
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dnstry for admissioii to the State Fair ; to the Rhode Island 
iBland Horticultural Society for admission to the Floral 
Exhibition; and to the parents and teachers for refresh- 
ments 00 different occasions. 

LIPPITT FUND PRIZES. 

For greatest progress and improvemeot in Articalation, 
Alphonse Beauchesne, Herbert Chevers. For Speech Read- 
ing, Grace Balch, Maggie Cove. For Constrnction of Sen- 
tences, Mary HoUoway, Abby Woodley. For General 
Reading, Mary Swift. For Penmanship, Ella Reynolds, 
Bertie Trudell, Joseph Barnes. For Attendance, Nellie 
Sullivan. For Deportment, Luella Cole. 
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COtTRSE OF STUDY. 



KINDERGARTEN. 
FIK8T YEAR. 
a. ElSDERQABTEN ESEBCISES. 

J. Articulation. 

c. Lanquaob. 

d. Arithubtio. 

e. Penuanship. 

a. Paper cutting And folding; drawing and modeling in clay; de- 

signing in Bfaoe pegs; stick laying; embroidery designs sewed 
on pricked sewing cards ; lessons in form and color in all exer- 

b. ^Elements, combinations, simple words and seuteDCes, with reading 

them from the lips. 

c. Nouns ; objects in clasB-room, articles of dress, articles of food, 

different parts of the body, with a limited nnmber of verbs. 
Adjectives ; good, bad, large, small, &c. 

d. Counting and writing numbers, with addition and subtractioa 

to 10. 

e. Writing on slate and with lead pencil. 
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PRIMARY COURSE. 

SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH TEARS. 

a. Articulation. 

b. Lanquaoe. 

c. Arithmetic. 

d. Gbographt. 

e. Penhanshif. 

f. Dbawino. 

. Drill JD elements, combinationa and worda, and reading them from 

the lips. 
.' Thorough review of first year work, ^ouns and verbs continaed. 

AdjectiTee continued ; their comparison. Pronouns as in first 

year, adding myself, himself, herself with the plurals, and the 

relatives who and which. Adverbs; not, often, never, ftc. 

Elliptical sentences ; action and picture writing ; journal and 

letter writing, and simple stories. 
. Practical exercises in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 

division ; United States currency ; simple fractions. 
. School-room, building and yard, city, and a limited linowledge of 

the State. 
, Copy-book writing. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 

FIFTH, SIXTH, AND SEVENTH YEABS. 

a. Articulation. 
i. Languagb. 

c. Aeithmbtio. 

d. Geography. 

e. History. 

/. Penuanbhif. 

g. Drawing. 

k. Caustuebics. 
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a. Drill in elements, combinatioDS, ajllables ; words and sentenceB 
continued as in Primary ConrBe. 

i. Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions continued as in Frimarj Course. Drill in active and pas- 
sive TOJces ; action and picture writing ; stories from Natural 
History ; journal and letter writing. 

c. Mental and written addition, subtraction, multiplication, and divis- 

ion, with practical examples ; United States currency and sim- 
ple fractions continued. 

d. City, State, and New England States. 

e. Simple historical stories in connection with geography. 
/. Copy-book writing twice a week. 

ff. Object drawing. 

HIGHER COURSE. 

EIOHTH, NIMTB, AND TENTH YEARS. 

a. Articulation. 

b. Lanodaoe. 

c. Arithubtio. 

d. Geoorapht. 

e. History. 

/. Physiology. 
g. Penuanshif. 
h. Dbawino. 
i. Calibthenios, 

a. Drill in difficult combinations and words. 

i. Composition; journal and letter writing ; miscellaneous reading; 
newspapers and magazines ; lessons on general snbjects. 

c. Mental, written and practical. 

d. Geographical Reader; Manual of Commerce. 

e. History of the United States ; Outline of General History. 
g. Copy book. 

h. Free-hand and object drawing and designing. 
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TO PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 



This, school U for the benefit of children incapacitated 
through deafness, total or partial, for receiving proper 
instruction in common schools. 

The aim of the school is to teach deaf children to use the 
English language with the spontaneity, correctness, and en- 
joyment of hearing children as far as this is practicable; 

" Without language there can be no thonght, no reason ;" 
and as the highest aim of all instruction is the culture of 
the mental and moral nature in man, our first efEort should 
be to furnish the deaf with a medium through which knowl- 
edge can be imparted and obtained. This can be done by 
signs, by the finger alphabet, and by speech. Our method 
is the latter, or oral method, by which the deaf can be 
educated and, at the same time, furnished with the usual 
and most convenient way of communication in society and 
in the world at large. 

It is very desirable that deaf children be sent to school at 
as early an age as possible. A parent wilt be amply repaid 
for sending a child as young as five or six years, even at 
some inconvenience. 
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If a cbild who has learaed to talk is made deaf by disease 
he shoald immediately upon bis recovery be sent to a school 
where his speech will be retained, and where he will be 
taught to anderstand from the lips. In such cases it is 
common to delay so long that serious loss of speech results. 

Speech reading is an invaluable acquisition for those who 
are semi-deaf or even hard of hearing, as well as for those 
congenitally or totally deaf 

Every effort should be made to encourage the child to 
retain the use of his voice. He should be taught to pro- 
nounce common words by watching the lip motion and 
facial expression, or by feeling the muscular action or the 
breath; but no attempt should be made to teach him the 
names of the letters of the alphabet 

The school hours are from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on every 
week day, except Saturday. Open to visitors on Fridays, 
from 10 to 12. 

The next summer vacation will begin Friday, June 27, 
1890. The school will re-open Monday, September 1, 
1890. TuitioD is free to residents of this State. Provision 
is made for defraying the travelling expenses of indigent 
pupils. Application for admission may be made to the 
Principal at the school, corner Fountain and Beverly streets, 
or to the Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 North Main 
Street, Providence, R. I. 
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STATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN, 



RHODE ISLAND, 



1889. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 



To the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to submit the Fifth An- 
nual Financial Keport of the State Home and School, for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1889. 

APPHOPBIATIONS. 

The following exhibit shows the state of the different 
appropriations under the oversight of the Board : 

CHAPEL AND SCHOOL HOUSE. 

1889. Dr. Or. 

April 35. By appropriation tl5,000 00 

July 18. To amonnt transferred by resolu- 
tion of General Assembly for 
newcottage *7,000 00 

HEW COTTAaa. 

1889. Dr. Cr. 

July 18. By appropriation 17,000 00 

Deo. 31, To payments to date by order of 

the Board «3,306 73 
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APPEOPBIATION POE 8CPP0ET. 

1889. Dr. Or. 

Feb. as. By appropriation tlS.OOO 00 

Dec. 31. By receipts 311 66 

" 31. To payments for the year upon 

• order of the Board *15,307 91 

REAL ESTATE. 

1889. Dr. Or. 

Mar. 88. By appropriation »2,000 00 

" 39. To payment for land bought of 

Emor B. Whipple t2,000 00 

EXPENDITUBEa FOB THE YEAB. 

Improvements and Equipment. 

Eepaire tl,B79 06 

For division wall on north boundary, fences, alterations in 
carriage house and old laundry, and other minor items. 

Furnishing. , '. .... 1435 84 

For fire extinguishers, portable forge, harness, mattresses, 
pillows, &c. 

Gas Works 1100 00 

For gas mixer. 

Cottage"D" »3,306 72 

For foundation and two payments on contract. 

Eeal estate 12,000 00 

For 9.5 acres of land bought of Emor B. Whipple to 
straighten the northern line. 

Total expenditures for permanent improvements 17,431 63 
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Current ET^ensea. 

SalarieB , . . . ♦5,469 45 

This includes all payments to regular employees. (For 
list of employees see Saperintendent'e Beport.) 

Ranning expenses of the School, not including farm 15,915 46 

(For classified accoant see Saperintendeot's Iteport.) 

^arm expenses, mannre, seed, grain, &c tl,460 76 

Incidental expenses *. 135 25 

Cnrrent eipenditnres (or 1889 tl2,980 93 

Permanent improvements 7,431 63 

Total expenditares ' J30,402 54 

Receipts. 
Total receipts from all sonrces %Z\1 66 

Respectfully submitted, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 
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To the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor to present the Fifth An- 
nual Report of the State Home and School for the year 
ending December 31st, 1889 : 

The following is the list of the management and em- 



M. C. Healet Superintendent. 

Mrs. M. C. Healey Matron. 

MiBs Mary C. Cotter Teacher. 

Miss Sdsan W. McKee Manager Cottage "A." 

MiBa Lizzie A. Barber Manager Cottage "B." 

Mrs. Maria K. Foster Manager Cottage "C." 

Miss Sarah P. Eddy. Manager Cottage " D." 

Miaa Alice D. Pick Manager Cottage "B." 

Mrs. Emma Roberts Overseer Dining Rooms. 

Miss Emma F. Schofield Seamstress. 

Miss Jennie J^qer -. Seamstress. 

Mrs. Bridget Reid Cook. 

Mira Maggie O'Grady Laundress. 

Me. Welcome H. Foster Engineer. 

Mr. Antoinb C^sar Laborer. 

Mr. John C^sab Laborer. 
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CHILD BEN. 

Number of children received into the Home np to Decern* 

berSl, 1888 lU 

Number of children reoeiTed into the Home daring the 

year 51— 1 66 

Number of children placed in homes np to December 31, 

1888 23 

NnmRer of children returned to aathoritiee up to December 

31,1888 7 

Number of children died up to December 31, 1888 3 

Number of children placed in homes during the year 12 

Nnmber of children returned to authorities during the year. 3 

Number of children died during the year 3 — 49 

Number of children in the Home December 31, 1889 116 

ATerage nnmber of children in the Home for the year 1889. 106 

SHOWING NUUBBR OP OHILDBEH. 

Whole number receiTed up to December 3lBt, 1889 : 

Males 130 

Females 45—165 

SnOWINO NUMBER OF GHILDBBN FROH EACH TOWN OB CUT. 

Bristol 1 

Coventry 4 

Gharlestown 1 

Cranston 8 

Little Compton 1 

Exeter 1 

Hopkintou 1 

Johnston, . . . .' 3 

South Kingstown. 3 

Lincoln 3 

Newport 5 

Pawtucket 7 
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Portemonth 3 

Providenco 14 

North Providence 3 

East Providence 6 

Richmond. . . • 1 

Scituate 1 

New Shoreham 1 

State AlmBhouee 87. 

Warren 5 

Westerly 2 

Warwick 3 

Woonsocket 5 — 165 

SHOWING WHBEB BOKN. 

Rhode Island 129 

Massachusetts 11 

Gonnecticnt 8 

New York *.. 1 

Foreign 16—165 

SHOWING AGE WHEN OOMMITTBD. 

Two years six months old i 

Three years old 18 

Fonr " 14 

Five " 19 

Six " 17 

Seven *' 13 

Eight " 17 

Nine " 19 

Ten " SO 

Eleven " 13 

Twelve " .' 11 

Thirteen " 4 

Ponrteen " 2—165 
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PRODUOTB OF THE FARM. 

15 barrels apples tl6 00 

140 buflhels beets 42 00 

39 " string beans 9 76 

41 " pole beans 41 00 

40 " carrots 16 00 

126 " onions 100 OO 

20 " parsnips 6 00 

200 " potatoes 100 00 

23 " peas 23 00 

10 " tomatoes 5 00 

1 50 " tarnips 60 00 

100 dozen cucumbers 6 00 

700 " sweet corn 70 00 

76 " eggB 18 76 

600 heads cabbage 30 00 

300 " lettuce 16 00 

62,458 lbs. milk 1,249 16 

1,600 lbs. squashes 16 00 

8,000 lbs. pumpkins 16 00 

40 tons hay 640 00 

4J tons com fodder 36 00 

126 tons ice 250 00 

9 calves 63 50 

13,816 16 

KECEIPTS. 

Amount of appropriation for the year 1889 116,000 00 

Moneys received and paid to State Treasurer 311 66 

Total 115,311 66 

EXPENDITURES. 

Groceries and provisions H,761 89 

Fish and meat ' 836 82 
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Poel and lights 1,620 75 

Dry goods, clothing, &c 882 52 

Hospital stores and service 136 18 

Miscellaneous snpplies 438 84 

Incidentals 134 36 

Books, stationery, &c 36 08 

Current repairs 286 95 

Farm expenses 1,460 76 

Furnishings 435 84 

Construction and permanent repairs 1,808 58 

Salaries 5,469 45 

Total 115,307 91 

Balance unexpended December 31st, 1889 $3 75 

The work for the past year has been a repetition of the 
preceding. The average nunaber of children cared for 
daring 1889 has been 106, and though not as great an 
increase in per cent, as that of 1888, yet in numbers, be- 
yond our ability for good in the matter of health and school 
work. 

The health of the children has averaged well, yet daring 
the year we lost two by death, — a little girl by membra- 
nous croup, and a boy by heart complications and lack of 
vitality. 

We have many applications for children that we are un- 
able to fill, as often the applicant requires a child to be too 
near perfection, which thus far has been attained by none. 
A large majority of these children come to us in almost a 
wild, certainly a very crude, state, and a vast amount of 
time and patience is needed to so change the natures and 
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habits that are inborD, as to fit them for homes that are 
opened to them. The advance made, however, is quite 
encouraging, for many look to a future that before they 
knew nothing of. 

The greater number of reports from those placed in 
homes is good, yet from a few the words are such that we 
can only hope for better. In fairness to both the child and 
the home, it must be admitted that the fault is not always 
wholly on one side. 

The products of the farm have been lessened somewhat 
by the unseasonable and wet weather, particularly the yield 
of potatoes and onions. Other crops suffered, yet not as 
much when the acreage planted is considered. 

Circumstances over which we have no control compel me 
to call your attention to the need of more room for those 
who of a necessity will in all probability be sent to us the 
coming year, as we now have enough children to fill the 
new cottage which is near completion. A school-house, 
also, is very much needed, as in our present condition and 
crowded quarters it is impossible to do good work. 



The holidays of the year were made enjoyable, but 
Christmas holds the foremost place in the hearts of the 
children. It is the day when the number of stockings for 
Santa Claus to care for, together with the festival and the 
tree laden with gifts, make it the most memorable. For 
aid and assistance at that time we estend our cordial thanks 
to the Sabbath School class of Mrs. Nathan F. Dixon of 
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Westerly; Hon. Lucius B. Darling and the Bliss Manufactur- 
ing Company of Pawtucket; Miss Lizzie Williams, Misses 
Anna, Adelaide, and Florence Brown, Friends Gifford and 
Sissons, Hon. T. B. Stockwell, and Dr. Annie Hunt of 
Providence; and those others whose names we were unable 
to learn. 

Too much of praise cannot be given to the kind friends, 
Mr. George A. Littlefield, Principal of the Normal School, 
and his wife, also Miss Barbour of Connecticut, who so 
pleasurably entertained us with readings, recitations, vocal 
and iostrumental mnsic. 

Ours in great part is mission work, and for the zeal shown 
by those associated with me at the Home, I acknowledge 
my hearty appreciation. 

To you. Gentlemen of the Board, I express my thanks 
for the generosity of your support in makiDg the work suc- 
cessful. 

With continued belief in Him who is ever ready to help, 
and with prayers for the future, may we be prospered in 
the work allotted to us. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

M. C. HEALEY, 

Superinten imt. 
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Rhode Island School of Design. 



To the Ronorahle tTte State Board 0/ Education : 

The Board of Management of the Rhode Island School of 
Design has the honor to report an increase in the number 
of students over that of any preceding year, and a course 
more advanced and better suited to the needs of the time. 

The number of pupils during the fall term was 212. Of 
this number there were in the 

Freehand Department 123 

Mechanical Department 86 

Mathematical (special) 3 

Of this same number there were in the 

Day classes 38 

Evening classes 146 

Children's Saturday class 28 
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To show what a widespread interest these courses have, 
and how generally they are taken advantage of, we give a 
list of the different trades followed by the students of this 
year: 26 machinists, 12 clerks, 5 chasers, 5 carpenters, 5 
silversmiths, 4 jewelers, 3 die sinkers. 3 plate engravers, 3 
designers, 3 dressmakers, 3 moulders, 3 weavers, 3 painters, 
. 3 draughtsmen, 2 plumbers, 2 pattern makers, 2 teachers, 
1 wood engraver, 1 tool maker, 1 engineer, 1 domestic, 1 
blacksmith, 1 telephone lineman, 1 upholsterer, 1 milkman, 
1 loom fixer, 1 bookkeeper, 1 boiler maker, 1 elevator boy, 
1 maker of lawn tennis materials. 

The interest which the manufacturers have shown in the 
school has expressed itself this year both in the prizes that 
have been offered, and in the better equipment of the Me- 
chanical Department. 

All of last year's graduating class in the Mechanical De- 
partment have found good positions, and the scholars who 
had not finished the course found good places during the 
summer vacation. 

There has been a new course of lectures given this year 
upon the History of Ornament and the application of dif- 
ferent styles to industrial uses, and it is expected that the 
regular course of lectures for all the students will be con- 
tinued as usual this winter. 

The prizes off'ered this year are as follows: $25.00 for 
the best design for jewelry, $25,00 for the best design for 
a fountain, $25.00 for the best design for furniture, $25.00 
for the student making the most progress in the Mechanical 
Department, and three prizes in the children's Saturday 
class. 
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The school for some time has been outgrowing its present 
quarters, so much so of late that the Board has under con- 
sideration a plan for a building entirely for the use of the 
school, and it is expected that this can be accomplished in 
time for occupation before the next winter. 

Number of scholars sent by State is 46 ; by the city, 71. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Board 



Mks. JESSE METCALF, 

GEO. D. BRIGGS, 

THOS. B. STOCKWELL, ) of 

B. I. NICKEKSON, Management. 

HOWARD HOPPIN. / 



Providence, Dec. 31, 1889. 
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Organization. 

1888-89. 



pee8ident : 

His Eicbllbnot, Govbrkoe Hbbbekt W. Ladd, 

ti0e-prb8ident : 

His Hohor, Libctenant-Qovkrsok Daniel G. Littlbfibld, 

irbasdbbb : 

Rbt. Willtau N. Acslbt. 

bbobbtart: 

Thouas B. Stockwbll. 

AUDITOR : 

DwioHT R. Adahs. 

committees. 
Qualifications — Messrs. Ackley, Cross, McFbb, and Stockwbll, 
Supplies — Messrs. D. G. Litilbpibld, Adams, and Darling. 
Mileage — Messrs. Cross, Darling, and Stockwbll. 
Audit — Messrs. Adams and MoPbb, 

board of examiners. 
1888-89. 

Obsmus a. Taft, 330 Eddy Street, . . Proridence County. 
Bet. Benjamin Eastwood, ... " " 

Frank G. Harris, Newport Coanty, 

Rbv. B. D. Hahk, .... Waahington County. 

Henry D. HEtDON, KentCoonty. 

Charles B. Mason, .... Bristol County. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island: 

The Board of Trustees of the Normal School herewith 
submit their Nineteenth Annual Report. 

The Board are happy to be able to report that the year 
DOW -closing has more than fulfilled the ezpectationa and 
promises of the preceding year. At that time the move- 
ment of students towards the school was unusually large, 
and there were many signs of an exceedingly prosperous 
year. This prosperity has become an assured fact, and the 
number of students both from the common schools and also 
from our high schools is larger that ever before. 

The welfare of the school has also been assured by the 
constant appeal made from all sections of the State for the 
graduates of the school to supply the vacancies occurring 
among the ranks of the teachers. In some towns so strong 
a preference is shown for normal graduates that no others 
are considered, unless a normal teacher is unattainable. It 
by no means follows that normal graduates always succeed, 
but it is being demonstrated more and more clearly every 
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year that those persons who have been specially trained and 
fitted to teach do, on the whole, make the best teachers. 
And this is in accordance with experience in all depart- 
■ ments of labor. 

Of the necessity of such a school no one now has any 
doubts. Of just what its equipment should consist there is 
much less unanimity of opinion. To a large extent the 
settlement of this question depends upon the idea one has 
of the province of a Normal School. In the minds of many 
its chief function is to provide the student with a thorough 
mastery pf the elementary studies usually pursued in oar 
common schools, and such additional knowledge of litera- 
ture and science as may be conveniently acquired. Its 
work is mainly that of storing the mind of the teacher with 
materials with which he in turn is to store the minds of his 
pupils. Along with this phase of the work he is expected 
to be taaght incidentally a few of the principles of teaching, 
something of the history of the science and art, and is to 
be drilled iu some specimen methods. But this side of the 
work is secondary and always to be subordinated to the 
other. 

The other theory of a Normal School practically reverses 
these two lines of thought and action and places the pro- 
fessional first, and makes the acquisition of knowledge 
secondary and subordinate. Under the second plan the 
students are constantly taught to consider everything they 
do from the point of view of the teacher, they are expected 
to think and speak and act as though they already knewj 
to a certain extent the knowledge is an assumption that 
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must be made good or the work cannot go on. This theory 
is based largely upon the truths that teaching is more than 
knowing ; that the possession of truth by no means carries 
with it the ability of imparting it to others, that this is a 
power as capable of developmeDt and training as any of the 
faculties of the mind. 

It is undoubtedly true that either plan may be pursued 
so as to defeat its own ends. The acquisition of knowledge 
may be ao pressed that the thought of what is to be done 
with it is crowded out of sight altogether. On the other 
hand we may become so devoted to the consideration of 
the best methods of presenting truths, we may spend so 
much time in studying what to do with our knowledge, 
that we have no time left for enriching the mind with its 
treasores. 

The wise plan, as it seems to us, is that which we believe 
has always characterized this school ; one which unites the 
excellences of both. Upon an ideal basis of facts, when all 
persons who desired to become teachers were so situated 
that a thorough academic education was within reach, and 
all school of&cers were imbued with the thought that no 
one was fit to teach any school who was not thus fully 
equipped with the materials of his calling, it would indeed 
be just that no one should enter a Normal School who had 
not practically acquired the requisite body of knowledge. 
But as our own State, in common with all the other States, 
does not present such facilities and cannot, we are com- 
pelled to proceed upon the basis of facts as they exist, and 
make some provision for the academic side of the work. 
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This has always been done, however, with the definite idea 
of making the acquisition of this knowledge serve the pur- 
pose of elucidating the fundamental principles of teaching, 
and of illustrating by means of both teacher and pupil the 
best methods. In this way the professional aspect of the 
work has been developed and every pupil, no matter how 
short his stay in the school, has been brought under the 
pecuhar normal influence, and his mental powers stimulated 
and guided thereby. 

But alongside of, and closely connected with, the above 
work, there has been carried on a more strictly professional 
course for all who were qualified to take it up. At least 
one year's time has been devoted to such strictly normal 
training that it may justly be called professional. The 
whole trend of thonght, study, and discussion, has been 
toward the work of teaching, and every topic has been 
compelled to pay tribute to this one thought. Every study 
pursued has been approached from within, as it were, and 
the constant eflFort has been to illumine it for the benefit of 
others, not for self. 

What the graduates of the school have accomplished al- 
ready, what they are doing to-day all over the State, bears 
witness to the value of the work of the Normal School. 
And what has been so well attested as sound and wise by the 
experience of the past, the Trustees believe to be worthy 
of continued support and further development. It is their 
unqualified purpose to make this school the very best Normal 
School that the facilities afforded them will permit; to keep 
it ever before the minds of all connected with the educa- 
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tional concerns of the State that the distinctive feature of 
this school is the preparation of teachers, not scholars. 

To do this work well requires something we do not have 
and can never have in our present building. The only 
real test of a person's ability to teach is the actual trial of 
the school-room. There are no signs in such matters that 
do not sometimes prove utterly fallacions. Hence we can 
never place ourselves in the position where we can safely 
decide on a person's capabilities as a teacher, until we can 
have a sufficient number of elementary schools connected 
with the Normal School to afford the opportunity for the 
trial under skilled supervision of every pupil who aspires to 
become a teacher. 

The testimony of all Normal School teachers and of all 
students of the subject is unanimous upon this point, and it 
is a matter for our immediate consideration, whether we 
can afford to delay the necessary measares therefor any 
longer. It may fairly be claimed that the value of the 
training of the school would be enhanced fifty per cent, 
were such advantages united to those already existing. 

The personnel of the corps of teachers has undergone 
quite a change since the last report. At the close of the 
summer term Gen. Thomas J. Morgan resigned the princi- 
palsbip, which he had held with marked ability and general 
acceptance for five and a half years. During this period 
Oen. Morgan devoted himself zealously to the best interests 
of the school, and, though succeeding one who had achieved 
high honor as a normal teacher, he kept the standard of the 
school well up and secijred for himself a warm place in the 
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esteem and affection of his associate teachers and his pupils. 
Gen. Morgan's influence upon the educational life of the 
State was also felt very strongly through his labors at the 
Teachers' Institutes, and by his popular addresses upon 
educational themes on different occasions. He has ieft a 
most honorable record of successful work and well deserves 
the gratitude and respect of the State. 

In the selection of Gen. Morgan's successor for the re- 
sponsible position of Principal of the Normal School, the 
Board felt that they were extremely fortunate in having 
within the borders of the State and personally known, not 
only to themselves but to every school man in the State 
and also to many others, a gentleman possessing in an emi- 
nent degree the qualities needed in such a position, and 
they were unanimous in their choice of this gentleman, Mr. 
George A. Littlefield, Superintendent of Schools of Newport 

Mr. Littlefield's record in connection with the work of 
public instruction is a most satisfactory one, being marked 
by success in the administration of every position he has 
been called upon to fill. He was graduated at Harvard 
College, having previously taught in district and other 
schools. Then he became principal of a grammar school and 
then of a High School, and subsequently was elected as one 
of the supervisors of the schools of Boston. For the past 
seven years in the city of Newport he has won for himself a 
most honorable name by his wise, progressive, and efficient 
administration of her schools, raising them to the highest 
standard ever attained by them. With such an experience 
in the practical work of education, with such opportunities 
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for knowing the trne needs of the schools and of jadging 
what will best meet them, Mr. Littlefield comes to his post 
at the head of the Normal School, and the Board look for- 
ward to the further development of the school under his 
skillful management along the same lines which it has al- 
ready moved, — that of training teachers in the best methods 
by the best means for the best service. 

At the same time Gen. Morgan's resignation was tendered, 
the Board received that of Miss Frances E. Lewis, one of 
the associfcte teachers for the past eight years. Besides the 
regular work of instruction, which in her department, — 
History, Language, and Rhetoric, ^was very heavy. Miss 
Lewis had the special care of the health and general wel- 
fare of the girls of the school, and the burden became so 
great she was obliged to lay it down. Miss Lewis came to 
the school directly from her graduation at Smith's College, 
and having had, before her entrance into college, qnite a 
successful experience in teaching, she became a very valu- 
able addition to the corps of teachers. The loss of such a 
teacher is always an injury to any school and deeply to be 
regretted, and especially is it true in this case. 

The vacancy was filled by the election of Miss Elizabeth 
Hammett of Newport, a graduate of Bridgewater, Mass., 
State Normal School, and since then a teacher of pro- 
nounced success in the schools of Newport. 

An addition has been made to the corps of instructors by 
the election of Miss Mabel C. Bragg, a member of the grad- 
uating class of last June. It has been felt for some time 
that the increasing numbers, and especially the work called 
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for in making up the deficient preparation of some of the 
pupils, called for an extra teacher. Miss Bragg brings to 
her work an excellent record of her past services and en- 
joys the full confidence of her former teachers and present 
associates. 

The Board desire to acknowledge with gratitude on be- 
half of the students the action of the Assembly last winter 
in making so ready a response to the suggestion that an 
increase in the mileage appropriation would be a great 
benefit. It has so proved. Without the increase It would 
have been impossible in many cases to have rendered the 
aid that was necessary. The Board believe it is good policy 
to extend the benefits of the school jast as widely over the 
State as possible. 

In closing we desire to commend this school most heartily 
to your attention, to ask you to visit it, and become ac- 
quainted with it, with its teachers and pupils, to study its 
work and then its needs, and to make such provisions for 
its maintenance and true growth as your enlightened judg- 
ment shall dictata 

Respectfully submitted. 

HERBERT W. LADD. 
DANIEL G. LITTLEFIELD, 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS, 
LTJCIUS B. DARLING, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
WM. N. ACKLEY, 
FRANK E. Mc'FEE, 
THOMAS B. STOCKWELL. 

Pbovidbncb, Dec. 31, 1889. 
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PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



To the Board of Trustees : 

Gentlemen : — I have the honor to submit the semi-annnal 
report of the State Normal School. 

THE FACULTY. 

It is with special satisfaction that I allude to the very 
pleasant relations that exist between the members of the 
Pacalty. I receive from my associates the most faithfal, 
iDtelligent, and cordial cooperation in everything that per- 
tains to the welfare of the school, and whatever efficiency it 
possesses is largely due to this fact. 

The increasing work of the school has made it necessary 
to employ an assistant teacher. Miss Mabel C. Bragg, a 
member of the Senior 6 Class, has evinced such high quali- 
ties 83 a student and instructor that she has been employed 
to teach Calisthenics, and to give instruction neit term in 
Arithmetic. After graduation new duties will be assigned 
her. 
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GRADUATES. 



The class about to graduate numbera sixteen. Their 
names and post office addresses are as follows: 

Mary Milton Allin Warren. 

IftViNO 0. Ball Block Island. 

Catherine DeSales Bennett 112 High St., Westerly. 

Bertha Louise Bkadford ^59 S. Main St., Woonsocket. 

Annie Lavinia Greene Slateiaville. 

Dora Jane Hurley 98 Gano St., Providence. 

Ehua Lucy Johnson 55 Snllivan St., Providence, 

Edith White Larry 20 Forest St., Providence. 

Abbie Harris Mowry. .. Woonsocket. 

J E83B B. MowRT Ghepachet. 

Emma Nisbet 51 Granite St., Westerly. 

Mart Matilda Phelps Bristol. 

Mary Ann Remington 8i Potter's Ave,, Providence. 

Martha Estblla Saunders , Quonochontaug. 

Laura Antoinbttb Whbatoh Warren. 

Ella Jane Wilson Millville, Mass. 

students. 

The attendance during the term has reached 149, a larger 
number than was ever in attendance before, and a larger 
number than can properly be cared for in the present build- 
ing. It is the purpose to raise the standard of admission at 
the next examination with a view to securing students of a 
higher grade of preparation. Of those in attendance sev- 
eral will not return, some for lack of ability to do the work, 
some for lack of fidelity to duty, and some for the lack of 
that high moral purpose that ought to characterize those 
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who aspire to the high office of teacher. The aim has been 
to select the best out of the large number of those who 
come to as, and to exclude so far as we can all who, for any 
reason, are unfit to remain. i 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL 

Is on the whole admirable. Regularity, promptness, fidelity, 
etudiousness, conscientiousness, selfcontrol, are characteris- 
tics of the major part of the students. Where there are 
marked exceptions to this in any case the student is advised 
to seek some other calling, or, at least, to attend some other 
school where he can have that personal supervision that is 
inconsistent with the system of freedom that is employed 
here. 

PREPABATION. 

There is still a great deficiency in the thoroughness oi 
preparation in the common school studies on the part of 
many who apply for admission. Many High School grad- 
uates coming from the best schools in the State are obliged 
to review their grammar school studies before they can go 
on with the Normal course. The course of study for High 
School graduates is one year, but in many cases it is length- 
ened to a year and a half, or even to two years. The course 
for other students is three years, and those who are mature, 
vigorous, well-prepared, and industrious, easily complete it 
in that time, but others require additional time. It is hoped 
that the time is near at hand when there can be excluded 
fi-om the school all who are not well prepared to profit by 
the advantages offered. 
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It is singular that in many cases the mere fact that a 
young man or woman has been a student in the Normal 
School is apparently considered sufficient evidence of fitness 
to teach. Hence many who have been here but a very 
short time and have acquired very little preparation are 
employed. It has frequently happened that students dis- 
missed from the school for lack of scholarship or faithful- 
ness, or even for moral offences, find employment at once 
as teachers. 

STATE CEETIFICATES. 

There ought to be some system of State certificates to 
the qualification of teachers, by which at least the unworthy 
and unqualified could be kept ont of the teacher's office. 
So long as anybody and everybody can get a certificate to 
teach, and find employment, the schools will be a possible 
refuge for the incompetent and the unworthy. No one 
should be allowed to teach who has not a certificate from 
some competent Board of Examiners. Certainly no one 
should be employed as a teacher who has been a student in 
the Normal School unless he can show a certificate of char- 
acter and scholarship from the Principal. 

Those who pass the required examinations, and receive 
the Normal School diploma, ought to be entitled to teach 
anywhere in the State without further examination. I sug- 
gest for your consideration some such plan as this: — 

1. Raise the standard of admission to the Normal School. 

2. Grant those who have attended one whole year and 
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taken a prescribed ezaminatioD, a certificate to teach, good 
for six monthB. 

3. Those who have spent two years aod passed a satis- 
factory ezamiDation in the prescribed studies, including one 
teroa at least of school economy, might be licensed' to teach 
one year. 

i. Those who complete either the longer conrse of three 
years or the shorter High School conrse, should be licensed 
to teach one year, and after a year of snccessful teaching, 
with perhaps some form of aupplementary examination, 
should have their certificates made perpetaal. 

Youf authority is ample to allow you to adopt some snch 
scheme. Its adoption would at once accomplish at least 
these results : 

1. It would introduce a system into the matter of certi- 
fying teachers. 

2. It would tend to raise the standard of qualification at 
once by establishing some well-defined, fixed tests. 

3. It would hinder many incompetents from obtaining 
places as teachers. 

4. It would enhance the practical value of Normal train- 
ing, and draw to the school many able students. 

5. It would be a reward due to tboae who have faith- 
fully completed a Normal School course. At present the 
Normal graduate who applies for a country school must 
take the same examination as the applicant who has had 
the most inferior advantages. 

6. It would tend to give a professional standing to those 
who by diligence and fidelity have earned their diplomas. 
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In lookiog back over the five years now closing since I 
became Principal of the School, I can say that I have never 
enjoyed a work more than I have this. The courtesy shown 
me by the Board, the generous support and intelligent 
counsel accorded me by your Secretary, Hon. Thomas B. 
Stockwell, the ability and fidelity of my associates in the 
Faculty, the hearty good will of the large body of students, 
and the full appreciation of the work done shown by the 
people of the State, have combined to render the first five 
years of my tabor in Khode Island full of rich compensation. 

PRINCIPAL'S ADDRESS. 
CHARACTER BUILDINO. 
Members of the Thirty -fourth Qraduating Class: 

Ton are aboat to receive from His Excellency, the Governor, yonr 
well-earned diplomas. These indicate that the period of preparation, 
which for the most of jon comprises many years, is now over. To-day 
you cease to be pupils, and soon yon are to enter upon yonr life work 
as teachers. The calling that yon have chosen is many sided and 
will claim your attention in a great variety of directions. 

Bear in mind that the chief work of the school teacher is that of 
character building. The pupils committed to you are not so many 
pitchers to be filled with learning; they are moral beings to be trained 
for life's duties. The knowledge which you impart to them is valuable 
chiefly as an instrnment in developing their intellectual and moral 
power. It is of much less consequence to them and to the world what 
they learn, than it is what they become. They are entrusted to you 
not so much that they may be taught, as that they may be trained. In 
after life they will make very little nse of the particular facta which 
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they learn from yon, but they will be called upon every day that they 
live to make constant use of the mental powers that have been devel- 
oped through yonr agency. Their ability to discharge the duties that 
may devolve npon them in the various positions that they may be 
called npon to fill, will depend far less upon their knowledge than 
upon their character. Their own personal well being, their enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of life, their appreciation of the possibilities of 
living, their power to reaiat temptation, ability to cope with evil, ana- 
eeptibility to inflnencea for good, will result not so mnch from their 
knowledge as from their moral discipline. 

Every intelligent observer of human nature knows that society 
suffers more to-day from rascality than from ignorance. Defalcations 
in business, infidelity to trusts, violations of law, disturbances of 
the public peace, invasions of the sanctity of the family, are not 
faults of ignorance, but are vices. The widespread and fearful cor- 
ruption of the ballot is not due to the illiteracy of those who soli 
their votes, but to the cunning knavery of unprincipled men who use 
their knowledge for base purposes. The State has far more to fear 
from the man without honesty than from the man without learning. 
Ignorance is pitiful, knavery is destructive. Preparation for citizen- 
ship, which is the chief end for which the State maintains achools, is 
to be accomplished by the inculcation of right principles of action, 
the awakening of lofty desires, and the developing of conect habits. 

The very idea of education involves the formation of character. 
To educate is to develop; to call into action latent powers; to kindle 
emotions; to form habits. The child cannot be educated without 
being led to discriminate trnth from error, and good from evil. From 
the very natnre of the case tlie teacher muat make conatant appeals 
to motives; must excite the conscience and move the will. If, in the 
daily work of the school-room, the child ia taught to love truth, to 
govern his actions by reason and conscience, his thoughts, desires, 
and actions will tend to the formation of an npright character. 

The discipline of the school, which aims primarily at securing good 
order, quiet, studiousness, fidelity, regularity, obedience, and other 
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reenlts vith<nit which the true ends of tbo school cauoot be reached, 
is fonnded upon justice, makea use of moral means for the accomplish- 
ment of its ends, appeals constantly to the conscience and the reason 
of the popil, and mast result, to a certain degree, in the formation of 
character. 

It is not so mnch the teacher's dnty to form right characters as it is 
his exalted privilege. The knowledge yon impart may be forgotten, 
but the characters yon form are largely indestrnctible. The work 
which sarpasses all others in this world in intrinsic dignity, in its 
permanency, in its wide-reaching influence, in the rich results that 
flow out of it, is that of character building. You can aspire to noth- 
ing higher, you can attempt nothing greater. 

The thought of this great privilege will of necessity condition all 
yonr work. In giving instruction your aim will be not so mnch to 
lodge facts in the memory, as to lead your pnpils to assimilate the 
truth imparted, and to form right intellectual habits. In appealing 
to motiveB to induce them to perform the allotted daily tasks yon will 
look beyond the mere performance of a school duty, and will endeavor 
to touch those main springs of action which will fit them for the per- 
formance of the more important duties of life. Tour entire system 
of discipline, while it aime at immediate results, will include in its 
scope the formation of life habits. The children whom you train in 
yonr little world, and who are occnpied to-day with childish pursuits, 
will, at no distant day, be the men and women who will bear upon 
their shoulders the burdens of society, and be engaged in fighting the 
battles of humanity. 

In behalf of yonr teachers I express for you their earnest desire 
that the sharp conflicts of life into which yon go may call forth in 
each of yon those elements of character which will win for you the 
respect of all who know yon and may At yon for a long continued 
usefulness and happiness. 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, 

Principal. 
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PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORM/I SCHOOL 



Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees : 

I have the honor to submit the Eighteenth Annual Report 
of the State Normal School. 

The year just closing has been one of great prosperity. 
The total enrollment, 180 for the year, is the largest ever 
reached and is a fair indication of the growing popularity 
of the institution. 

The number of graduates in January was 16 and in June 
will be 8, making a total for the year of 24. 

The following is a list of the 36tb claas: Lillia May 
Boyden, Providence ; Mabel Caroline Bragg, Bristol ; Agnes 
Lydia Gifford, Adamsville ; Jennie Hamilton Johnson, Prov- 
idence; Mary Alice Kindelan, Providence; Ella Margaret 
Kirby, Barrington Centre; Ada Annie Mason, Riverdale, 
N. T.; Nellie Christiana White, East Calais, Vt. 

The teaching force has been strengthened by the addition 
to the Faculty of Miss Mabel C. Bragg, a young lady of 
marked ability, a member of the present graduating class. 
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I regret to record the retirement from the school of Miss 
F. W. Lewis. She has for eight years borne an honorable 
part in the teaching and administration of the school. She 
has devoted her entire energies to the position, and has 
done a large and successful work. She retires to seek 
needed rest and recuperation, and carries with her the 
respect of the Board, the esteem of her associates, and the 
affection of her pupils. 

The moral tone of the school is high, and the devotion to 
duty on the part of the students generally is all that could 
be desired. 

The Normal School does not stand alone ; it is a part of 
the common school system of the State, and must largely 
conform to the conditions of that system. It draws its 
students chiefly from the district and grammar schools, and 
must of necessity adjust its work to the preparation which 
those students bring with them. So long as that prepara- 
tion is below the standard, so long must the Normal School 
devote a portion of its strength, at least, to .work that does 
not properly belong to a professional institution. 

Its work is continued also very materially by the public 
sentiment of those portions of the State that look to it for a 
supply of teachers. So long as trustees persist in giving 
employment to those who have taken a partial course, and 
even to those who have done very poor work and go out 
from the school without any endorsement of either their 
scholarship or their teaching ability, and while Normal 
graduates derive little advantage over those who are not 
graduates, either in preferment or wages, or in exemption 
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from repeated examinations, it will continue to be very- 
difficult for the achool to raise the standard of professional 
work very much, or to create a professional spirit among 
its alumni. 

The school has done an excellent work, and is gradually, 
but very slowly, raising the general average of teaching 
power in the State. I hope, however, that the time is near 
at hand when such modifications shall be introduced into 
the school system of the State, and in the organization and 
equipment of the Normal School, as will lift the entire edu- 
cational scheme on to a higher plane. 

Public sentiment in the State is surely tending towards 
the following modifications : 

1. The substitution of the town for the district as the 
unit of the system. 

2. The more general employment of expert supervision 
of the schools. 

3. The institution of some plan of State certification of 
teachers. 

4. Making the Normal School diploma valid as a certifi- 
cate of qualification for teaching without further examina- 
tion. 

5. An increase in the number of, and an improvement 
of the quality of work done in, rural High Schools. 

6. Raising the standard of admission to the Normal 
School, and making its work more strictly professional. 

7. The erection of a new building for the Normal School 
adequate to its necessities, and the addition to it of a suit- 
able practice school, where its pupils can be trained in the 
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actual work of teaching and goveraing in the various grades, 
from the kindergarten up. 

With every advancing year of civilization education be- 
comes, if possible, more important and difficult, and if Rhode 
Island is to keep pace with her sisters in the preparation of 
her youth for the duties and privileges of American citizen- 
ship, there must be no slacking of effort in rendering her 
school system more and more efficient. Least of all, per- 
haps, can she affijrd to neglect her Normal School. The 
efficiency of her schools must depend upon the character, 
ability, and, training of the teachers more than upon any and 
all things else, for as the teachers are so will the schools be. 
Normal Schools are not perfect, and the best of them have 
much to learn, but they are the most perfect instrumental- 
ities yet devised for the training of teachers. 

In laying down this work I wish to express my continued 
interest in the prosperity of the school, and my earnest 
desire that it may grow in power and usefulness from year 
to year. I am very grateful for the cordial support which 
has always been extended to me by the Board of Trustees; 
for the sympathy, counsel, and help so freely given to me 
by your Secretary, Hpn. Thomas B. Stockwell; for the 
intelligent and faithful cooperation of all my colleagues in 
the Faculty, and for the many expressions of appreciation 
of my work so generously extended to me by the people of 
Rhode Island. During the five years and a half that I have 
been connected with the school, more than 500 pupils have 
been under my care, the greater part of whom are now 
teaching, and of whom 143 have graduated. To all of 
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these I have become very much attached, and for each of 
them I desire to express my highest regard. 

principal's addkess. 
Memiers of the Thirty-jifth Graduating Class : 

Aa yon are about leaving the Normal School to enter upon your 
career aa teachers, let me anggest a very few things to yon as a final 
word from your inatrnctora. 

Take good care of yonr health. Modern school teaching makes a 
fearful draft upon the oervoua system, and uses up vitality very, 
rapidly. Teachers tend to grow old prematurely, to die hefore their 
time, or are driven from their work for lack of nervous force to carry 
it on. You will be subjected to bad hygienic conditions in over- 
crowded school-rooms, and will often be tempted to overwork and to 
violate or at least neglect the laws of your own constitution. lie- 
member, you cannot do thia with impunity, since nature avenges her- 
self for outraged law upon even school teachers. Look well to your 
eating, sleeping, resting, recuperating, and do not forget that yonr 
minda are at the mercy of your bodies. We are all animals in part, 
and teaching power is conditioned upon the vigor, health, and tone of 
the animal system. 

Becognize the limit of yonr responsibility. You cannot do all you 
would like to do for your pupils. A pint cup will not hold a qnart ; 
education does not create any new faculty; heredity, environment, 
association, individual perversity will often thwart your beat plans ; 
cnlture ia a slow process at best; the teacher's work is largely seed 
sowing, and not reaping. The measure of your responsibility is the 
limit of yonr power. Do your best; angels could do no more, and 
when yon have done your heat, atop and refuse to assume the responsi- 
bility for results that are not attainable. 

Cherieb a lofty ideal of your profession. There are few, if any, 
higher callings than yours, for school teachers are affecting pro- 
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fonndly, beneficently, and permanently the life of America. The 
future of the Eepnblic, its laws, its literature, its social and political 
institutionB, are largely in Iceeping of its 300,000 school teachers. 
They are the arbiters of its destiny, and the harvest that shall be in 
the future will spring from the seed that they are sowing to-day. 
Hold up your heads and walk erect among men, as those who are 
doing a priceless work for liberty, for truth, for humanity, for God. 

Carry forward to the utmost the work of your own self-culture. If 
your philosophy of education is worth anything exemplify it in your 
own lives. If you are true to yourselves, your best years of growth 
are before you. Read, think, write, observe, travel, mingle with your 
fellowmen, enter into discussion, test your theories, reject everything 
that is traditional, shallow, or impracticable, and substitute the truth 
which you will elaborate for yourselves in your own processes of 
thought, or prove to be of value by the hard test of experience- 
Think for yourselves, and call no man master. 

Be loyal to the institution that to-day honors you with a place 
among its alumni. It has been faithful to yon, nourished you, given 
yon that which can never be taken from you, enriched yonr lives, 
lifted you on to a higher plane of existence, opened to you new views 
of truth, duty, and privilege, and put into your possession enlarged 
possibilities of usefulness. Show your appreciation of your normal 
alma mater by cherishiDg her honor, her fame, her prosperity, her 
growth, as something very dear to yourselves. " Men may come and 
men may go," but the school lives on to do its beneficent work for 
ages yet to come. 

Lastly, cherish in your own hearts and seek to cultivate in the 
hearts of your pupils a fervent love for Khode Island. She is worthy 
of your affection. She holds a proud place among the great sister- 
hood of States ; she has wealth and culture, and dignity and power. 
Her history ie resplendent and her future is full of hope. If she is 
not all that a State ought to be, yours will be the privilege of helping 
to make her so by fashioning in your school-rooms the Rhode Island 
of the future. Every honest, intelligent effort put forth by you for 
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her real prosperity and true development will have its reward. Be 
patriotic yourselves and train np a generation of patriots in yoar 
schools. 

In behalf of jonr teachers I bid yon an affectionate " good-by " and 
a hearty Godspeed, bidding yoa remember that those who serve Him 
faithfully shall from Him receive their reward. 

I cannot allow this occasion to paae withont reminding yon that 
we go out together. The five years I have spent here has been five 
years of great satisfaction. One of my precious memories will be that 
of my association with you. I shall always have a great satisfaction 
in our relations. 

THOMAS J. MORGAN, 

Princijtal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



To THE Honorable the State Boaed of Education: 

Gentlemen: — In accordance with law, I hereby submit 
the Forty-fifth Annual Report of the Commiasioner of Pub- 
lic Schools, for the school year ending April 30, 1889. 
Respectfully, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Providence, R. I,, 

December 31, 1889. 
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The usual summary of the statistical tables to be found at 
tbe end of the appendix is herewith presented. These 
figures suffice to give one a bird's eye view of the field, but 
they are not always reliable as a basis for forming judg- 
ments and drawing conclusions. Comparisons with similar 
statements of former years are necessary, also a study of 
the details of many of these general statements, if one 
would tboroQghly understand the situation. 

It is a source of mortification that we are unable to get 
our material together for publication any nearer the end of 
the school year. But under our present law we do not see 
haw it can be done. It is possible now for a single town 
to so delay its returns as to practically bold back the report 
a month, or even longer. It would certainly seem that in a 
State so small as this all returns and reports should be in 
the proper hands for use surely within two months after 
the close of the year. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

School Tear ending April SO, 1889. 

TOWNS AND COUNTIES. 

Nnmber of towns in Rhode Island 37 

" " Proyidence County 15 

" " Newport " 7 

" " Washington " 8 

" " Kent " 4 

" Bristol " 3 

SCHOOL CENSUS, JANUARY, 1889. 

Whole number enumerated, from 5 to 16 years inclusive 64,905 

Increase from last year ' 510 

Number reported as attending Public Schools 43,098 

Increase 551 

Number reported as attending Catholic Schools 7,974 

Increase 751 

Number reported as attending Select Schools 1,777 

Increase U4 

Namber reported as not attending any school 12,056 

Decrease 906 

Number reported as attending some school less than the time 

required by law, viz., 12 weeks 1,106 

Decrease 106 

Per cent, of those attending any school on whole school 

population 81iS 

Increase 2A 

Per cent, of those attending public school on whole school 

population 66i^ 
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. Increase A of one per cent. 

Per cent, of those attending any school less than 12 weeks 

on whole school population 1-^ 

Decrease - A of one per cent. 

Per cent, of those attending any school less than 12 weeks 

on whole number attending school 2-i'; 

Decrease A of one per cent. 

Number 7 years of age and under 15 who have not attended 

any school ., 4,218 

Decrease 449 

Number 7 years of ^e and under 15 who have attended 

school less than 13 weeks 489 

87 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1889. 

DAT SCHOOLS. 

Registration and Attendance.. 

Number of different pupils enrolled fil,89S 

Increase from last year 619 

Average number belonging 37,611 

Increase 1,197 

Average attendance 33,827 

Increase 244 

Aggregate number of months' attendance of all the pupils. . 326,287 



Per cent, of average attendance on whole number of differ- 
ent pnpils enrolled 65tV 

Decrease A 

Soit1l.—Be-eHrollmeHli,—ifill pnplla ore leporlsd u bavlng lieen Teglitered darlni tbli year In 
Id tha BtsU. ToUtI number of re-enrollmeDta repotled and deducUid Ibis jesc, T.SIS; d«creMe, SEA. 
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Schools and Length of School Year. 

Namber of graded schools 735 

Decrease from last year S 

Number of nsgraded schools 37S 

Decrease 4 

Total nnmber of schoola 1,007 

Decrease 6 

Aggregate length of schools 9,523 months, 4 days. 

Decrease 143 " 6 " 

Average length of schools 9 " 9 " 



Teachers and Teachers' Wages. 

Knmber of difFerent persons employed as teachers during the year : 

Males : . . . 171 

Increase from last year 1 

Females 1,196 

Increase 88 

Total 1,367 

Increase 29 

Number of changes in teachers from report of last year 386 



Number of teachers necessary to supply the sohook 1,130 

Increase 26 

* Number of pnpils to a teacher per average belonging. 33 

Amount paid teachers $534,079.72 

Increase '$14,896.68 

Average salary of teachers $472.64 

Increase $2.36 

Amonnt paid male teachers $100,636.30 

Decrease $1,006.05 
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Aggregate number of mdnthe male teachers hare been 

employed 1,156 

Decrease 86 

Average wages per month ♦87.06 

Increase tl.07 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 9 days). . . $832.73 

Increase tl.58 

AmoQnt paid female teachers $133,443.43 

Increase $15,901.73 

Aggregate nnraber of months female teachers hare been 

employed 9,589 

Increase. 185 

Average wages per month $45.20 



Average salary per school year (9 months and 9 days).. . . $427.14 
Increase $3.12 

Education of Teachers. 

Nnmber ednoated at Colleges or Universities 70 

Decrease 1 

Per cent, on whole number of different teachers 5iV 

Decrease A of one percent. 

Nnmber edncated at Academies or High Schools 756 

Increase 10 

Per cent, on whole nnmber of different teachers 55i^ 

Decrease \ i^ of one per cent. 

Number edncated at Normal Schools 404 

Increase 36 

Per cent, on whole number of different teachers 29t^ 

Increase lA 

Nnmber edncated at Common Schools. 138 

Decrease 6 

Per cent, on whole nnmber of different teachers lOiV 

Decrease t't of one per cent. 
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Nnmber reported as beginners : 120 

Increase 5 

Per cent, on whole nniuber of different teachers 8^ 

Increase -A 

Size of Schools. 

Number of ungraded schools having less than ten pnpils 54 

Increase 10 

Number of ungraded schools having from ten to twenty pupils. . 119 

Decrease i 

Number of nngrsded schools having from twenty to thirty pnpils. 56 

Decrease 3 

Number of ungraded schools having frojn thirty to forty pnpils. . 37 

Increase 1 

Number of nngraded schools having from forty to fifty pupils. . . 10 

Decrease 8 

Number of ungraded schools having from fifty to sixty pnpils. . . 5 



Number of ungraded schools having sixty pnpils or over 2 

Decrease 3 

Average size of graded schools 44 

Increase 3 

Average size of ungraded schools 19 



Average size of graded and ungraded schools 37 

Increase 1 

ETENINO SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools 43 

Increase 3 

Aggregate leugth of schools 581f weeks. 

Increase 791 " 

Average length of schools 131 " 
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Increase 1 week. 

+ Number of different papila enrolled 6,870 

Increase 545 

Average namber belonging S,941 

Decrease 657 

Average attendance 2,089 



Aggregate number of weeks' attendance of all the pupils. 30,303 

Decrease 1,909 

^Number of different teachers employed : 

Males, 110 

Increase 18 

Females 250 

Increase , 94 

Total 360 

Increase 113 

Average number of teachers employed 194 

Increase 33 

Amount paid male teachers $9,930.00 

Increase tl,319.50 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by 

male teachers 6,417 



Average wages per evening 11.55 

Increase... .04 

Amount paid female teachers tlO, 797.25 

Increase 467.58 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by 

female teachers 10,330 

Increase 427 

Average wages per evening „ tl.05 

Increase : .01 

Total amount paid teachers t20,727.36 

tS8 pnplla weie leponed u having alio, daring the year, slteDdad da; KboolB. 
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Increase »1,787.08L 

Other expenditures H423.80 

Increase $460.54 

Total expenditures »26,151.05 

Increase tZ.WrM 

FINANCES. 

Beeeipts. 

Balance unexpended last year $76,607.98 

Increase 3,564.95 

From State appropriation for day schools 130,000.00 

Increase 10.75 

From State appropriation for evening schools 3,441.15 

Increase 292.50 

From State appropriation for apparatus 1,559.80 

Increase 94.60 

From town and city for schools, supervision, and appa- 
ratus 517,512.56 

Increase 21 ,166. 14 

From town and city for sites, buildings, &c 137,557.9;^ 

Increase 13.739.30 

From district taxation 63,789.77 

Increase. 12,624.11 

From school funds 6,478.53 

Increase 23.73 

From individuals and corporations 491.26 

Decrease 8,301.33 

From registry taxes 30,720.35 

Increase 947. 20 

From dog taxes 32,089.83 

Increase 2,619.29 

From other sources 8,713.32 

Increase. 1,340.98 
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Total receipts from all soarces 978,962.47 

Increase 48,123.22 

Expenditures. 

Teachers' wages in day scbooLs #534,079.72 

lucrease 14,895.68 

Incident-al espenBes for daysohools 107,127.56 

Increase 9,091,11 

Teachers' wages in evening schools 20,727.25 

Increase ] ,787.08 

Incidental expenses for evening schools 4,423.80 

Increase 460.64 

School supervision 18,606.48 

Increase 132.56 

Sites, bnildings, and fnmitare 217,313.24 

Increase 32,427.88 

Libraries and apparatns 5,108.80 

Increase 516.72 

Total 907,286.86 

Increase 59,311.57 

School Proptrty. 

Number of school-houses 474 

Increase 5 

Number of sittings '. 51,749 

Per cent, of same on school population less the number 

enrolled in private schools 94 

fjBtimated value of sites, buildings, and all other property 

used for school purposoi ■ • t 12,744,408 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

INCLUDING ONLY CURRENT EXPENDITURES. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 

J^ackers' Wages. 

ure per capita of school population. 13.33 

17 

are per capita of pupils enrolled 10.29 

44 

ure per capita of average number belonging 14.20 

06 

ure per capita of average attendance 15.79 

.33 

;nre for each pupil's iDstmction per month 1.63 

Oi 

Incidental Expenses. 

;ure per capita of school population tl.65 

, 13 

nre per capita of pnpils enrolled 2.06 

20 

:ure per capita of average number belonging 2.85 

16 

ure per capita of average attendance 3.17 

25 

;ure for each pupil's instruction per month 33 



Supervuion. 

iture per capita of school population $ . 

ure per capita of pupils enrolled 
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IncreaBe 

Expenditure per capita of average onmber belonging, . 



• Espenditnre per capita of ayerage attendance 

* Expenditure for each pnpil'e instrnction per month 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population tl0.17 

Increase 30 

Expenditure per capita of papils enrolled 13.71 

Increase 65 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 17.54 

Increase .■ 08 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 19.51 

Increase ; S8 

Espenditare for each pupil's instruction per month %.0% 

Increase 07 



EVENING SCHOOLS, 

Teachers' Wages. 

diture per capita of school population $ .33 

Increase 03 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 3.53 

Decrease 03 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. 7.05 

Increase 1.64 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 9.93 

Increase. 1.36 

f Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 5.47 

Increase 77 
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Incidmial Expenses. 



Ezpenditnre per capita of school popalatioD t .07 

Increase 01 

Expenditure per capita of papile enrolled , 76 

Increase ; 01 

Expenditure per capita of average nnmber belonging. 1.60 

Increase 37 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 3.1S 



Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1.17 

Increase 19 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population I .39 

Increase 04 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 4.38 

Decreaee 02 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 8.S5 

Increase 2.01 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 12.04 

Increase 1.57 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 6,64 

Increase 96 

Taxation. 

Town and city valuation for 1888-89 1304,848,309.00 

Town tax for public schools, 1888-89, on each tlOO. . 163 cts. 

Amount of town appropriation, 1889-90, per capita 

school population $7.87 

Increase *. .14 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 

DAT BOHOOLa. 

Attendance. 

Per cent, or the average number belonging on the whole 
namber registered : 

In graded schools 71 

In ungraded schools 65 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the whole nnmber 
registered : 

In graded schools 6i 

In angraded schools 57 

Per cent, of the average attendance on the average number 
belonging : 

In graded schools 90 

In ungraded schools 87 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

•Number of libraries reported 3ff 

Amount awarded $4,225.00 

Increase from last year $400.00 

Nnmber of patrons 33,440 

Decrease 16,457 

Total nnmber of volumes 152,390 

Increase 8,181 

Circulation 305,109 

Increase 7,925 

Mnmber of volumes of history 15,851 

Increase ■. 95:2 

*euBe M Uat jen. 
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Circulation 16,288 

Increase 1,261 

Namber of Tolumes of biography 14,705 

Increaee 529 

CircDlation 11,836 

iDCreaee 383 

Number of volumes of geography and travel 10,286 

Increase 450 

Ciroalation 17,645 

Increase > 965 

Nnmber of volumes of science and art 18,987 

Increase 852 

Circulation 16,153 

Increase • 14 

Number of Yolnmes of poetry and drama 4,357 

Increase 187 

Circulation 5,469 

Increase S67 

Number of volnmea of literature and language 8,332 

Increase 574 

Circulation 9,587 

Increase , 3,688 

Number of volumes of fiction 37,570 

Increase 1,885 

Circulation 212,173 

Inci'eaae 3,565 

Number of volumes of miscellaneous 32,669 

Increase 2,192 

Circulation 16,568 



2,208 

Number of volumes of reference books 9,633 

Increase 500 
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SCHOOL CENSUS. 



In examiaing the figures given by the last school census, 
we are pleased to find that they show a uniform and gen- 
eral improvement over those of last year. While there is a 
slight increase in the total enrollment of children of school 
age, there is a greater increase in the numbers both of 
those attending public schools and also private schools ; the 
total increase in attendance being nearly three times as great 
as the increase in the number of children. The number of 
children of school age reported as in attendance, to a 
greater or less extent, upon some schools is 81.4 per cent., 
an increase of 2.8 per cent, over last year. Another point 
to be noticed is that the number of children between the 
ages of 7 and 15, or those over whom the compulsory law 
is especially extended, was reduced 449, or nearly 10 per 
cent., while the number of those who attended less than 12 
weeks, the minimum time fixed by law, was reduced nearly 
20 per cent. 

These facts are very encouraging, not because they show 
a perfect attendance, or one that we should be satisfied 
with, but because they reveal a steady and general move- 
ment toward the attainment of that end. This is the best 
kind of evidence that the principles of the compulsory law 
are being more and more fully recognized, their logical 
deductions accepted, and the necessary eff'orts made to carry 
them out. 

I have again this year tabulated the returns received 
showing what work has been done by the school authori- 
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ties under the compulsory law. The results may be found 
in the appendix in Table III. A reference to it wiU at 
once show that while the law is enforced in very diflfer- 
ent degrees in different localities, still it is coming to be 
a recognized factor in nearly every town. There are bat 
six towns that do not report some work done under the 
law, and in most of those towns it is probable that there was 
really no occasion for the services of a truant oflBcer. In 
the rural sections of the State there is seldou any demand 
for bis interference ; the fact that there is such an officer, 
ready to act if the necessity arises, is usually all the force 
required. 

Attention is particularly called to the very small number 
of convictions of truants reported. While a great many 
cases of truancy are reported as having been investigated, 
it has been found necessary, in order to secure attendance 
of the great body of these truants, to send to the Reform 
School but eleven. This shows what has always been 
claimed, that the great mass of truants would at once yield 
to the orders of the truant officers rather than take a term 
at the Reform School ; that, practically, only the hardened 
offenders against not only the school laws but other laws 
also would need such treatment 

It is to be hoped that another year will witness a still 
more general attention to the administration of this law, 
and that all parties concerned will see that its enforcement 
for the end for which the law was enacted, viz., that the 
children shall be sent to school, is of the supremest impor- 
tance to the welfare of the State. Pawtucket, Woonsocket, 
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Newport, South Kingstown, East Greenwich, and some 
other places, have shown conclusively that the enforcement 
of the law is perfectly simple and feasible ; that every re- 
quirement under it can be attended to and a more perfect 
compliance therewith obtained than in the case of almost 
any other law. Let that same thoroughness of execution 
be carried out in all parts of the State, and especially in the 
city of Providence, and our army of non-attendants, the 
coming illiterates of the next census, will vanish like the 
dew before the morning snn. There is no reason, save in 
our own supineness, why this State should not outrank 
every State in the Union in the thoroughness of the educa- 
tion which she secures for her children. 

The question has been raised frequently whether the 
minimum time required by law — twelve weeks — is suffi- 
cient. As an abstract question, I think no one would hesi- 
tate to answer, "No." But as matters have been and are 
now, perhaps it is all that we ought to insist upon. We 
have, however, this fact to consider, that this period is often 
broken in upon by one cause and another, and is, more- 
over, less than one-fourth of the whole year, thereby leav- 
ing the child to be out from under school training, disci- 
pline, and influence for more than three- fourths of his time. 
Is it enough to give a child from 7 to 12 years of age only 
such a bit of education each year ? Are we doing right by 
him in thus letting him, whether with his own consent or 
not, starve his mind and soul, when he should be growing 
and expanding and increasing in power and capacity? 

I think those who have looked into the matter very far 
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are convinced that the time should be extended to twenty 
weeks. This period is usually about half the school year, 
and if regularly followed up, year by year, would, in all 
places where graded schools exist, enable the pupils to be 
more readily classified, and thus would secure their more 
thorough and rapid advancement. At present in most 
schools where promotions are regularly made it is the cus- 
tom to make them twice a year, hence classes are usually 
half a year apart Now to attempt to place in these classes 
pupils who are to remain but twelve weeks, or about a 
quarter of a year, any one can see must produce more or 
less confusion in the school, and prove anything but a help 
both to the classes and to the unfortunate pupils who are 
the innocent cause of it all. But the main argument for the 
extension of the time is not the convenience of the school ; 
it is the imperative demands of the child. He cannot ac- 
quire in the time now given him what he needs and mast 
have. The odds are too strong against him. They are 
heavy at the best, but in these circumstances only a very 
small percentage have any chance of overcoming them. 
To be sure it is easy to quote many instances of boys and 
girls in the pa.st who did this very thing, and wrought out 
for themselves a name and a fame that will never die ; but 
we must remember, first of all, that our fathers were made 
of sterner stuiF than we, and hence could withstand obstacles 
before whose tide we would quickly succumb ; and second, 
that for the large proportion of those affected by this legis- 
lation there is no such ancestral stimulus, they were either 
born in a different clime, or have inherited a nature and 
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disposition that iDstinctiTely shrink from all snch effort or 
responsibility. For these reasons it becomes all the more 
necessary that we use such temporary expedients as shall 
aid them in their efforts for an independent existence. Let 
us set apart then, as theirs beyond the recall of anyone, 
twenty weeks each year; then let us make those twenty 
weeks so interesting and valuable that they will not will- 
ingly lose one. 

ATTENDANCE UPON PDBLIC SCHOOLS. 

We have a slight increase in all of the points covered by 
our statistics on this subject, — the enrollment, average num- 
ber belonging, and the average attendance, — but it is not 
large enough to serve for more- than an assurance that we 
are holding our ground. We do not reach the mark we 
ought. The actual attendance for the whole year is but 
65.2 per cent, of the total enrollment Of course it is idle 
to expect a perfect attendance, or even one approaching it, 
for the reasons why such a thing is impossible are self- 
evident. On the other hand it is too true that the irregular 
attendance of a large portion of the children in school is 
the crying evil of the times, and it is equally true that the 
responsibility for most of it rests with the parents, who 
seem to have no appreciation of what it means. There is 
no one theme that is so constant in the annual reports of the 
local school committees, and the evil seems to be ineradica- 
ble. It is very clear that the law cannot be made to reach 
it, because the conditions are so varied that one cannot meet 
tbem with any specific test or criterion ; it is equally true 
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that argumeot and appeal seem to have no power in the 
case. We need a geauioe educational revival that shall stir 
men'a hearts to their depths, that shall aroase them to seek 
the transcendent value of this mind and sonl training, that 
shall lead them to gladly make any and alt sacrifices that 
are necessary to secure it, both for themselves and for their 
children. Were the children sent to school under the in- 
fluence of such a purpose and feeling, they would not only 
be there regularly, but they would work while they were 
there. It would transform the school at once from a dull, 
repulsive, forbidding spot, to one bright, attractive, and in- 
spiring. Power, intellectual and spiritual, would be begot- 
ten within the walls of every such place that would prove a 
blessing to teacher and pupils alike. 

NUMBEB AHD LENGTH OF SCHOOLa 

The total number of schools is 1007, agaiast 1013 of a 
year ago, an apparent decrease of 6; but it is accounted 
for by a change in the basis of reckoning in the city of 
Providence, whereby the number for that city is cut down 
this year to seventeen below the figures of 1888, though 
there are actually as many schools as last year, if not more. 
This case illustrates both the importance and the difficulty 
of collecting statistics that will tell the truth from year to 
year. The failure to adhere for three successive years to 
the prescribed directions has given rise to an apparent 
unexplaiaable increase in one report, and to a similar de- 
crease in the next. As it is so generally understood that 
the value of all statistics lies in the comparisons that may be 
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made with those of different years and periods, it would 
seem that all parties would be interested to make them as 
reliable as possible, and subject to as few variations as the 
circumstances will permit. 

The length of the school year falls off two days, being 
for last year 9 months and 9 days. This is accounted for 
mainly by the fact that in Providence the schools were kept 
only 39 weeks instead of 40, as heretofore, and the cutting 
off of one week for so large a portion of the schools very 
materially affects the general average. As a matter of fact, 
12 towns report a longer school year, 15 a shorter one, and 
10 the same as last year. 

TEACBEBB AND THEIB WAGES. 

The whole number of teachers employed for the year 
has been 1367, an increase of 29 over the year previous. 
One noticeable fact is that the number of male teachers, 
instead of decreasing as 'it has done regularly for a number 
of years, shows a gain of one. 1 can but express the hope 
that this may be the turning point in this matter and that 
hereafter we may see a larger number of our young men 
turning their attention to the profession of teaching. As 
in most other matters we Americans have allowed the pen- 
dulum to swing too far to one side on this question of sex 
in teachers; and from the olden time when the men pre- 
dominated in the business we have come to that point 
where the women are so largely' In excess that the great 
majority of the children are now taught solely by them. 
If, as it is claimed by nearly all writers, the home furnishes 
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the ideal coaditions for the nurture, admooition, and train- 
ing of the child, and the presence and active cooperation of 
the father is deemed ao essential factor, I do not see why 
the masculine element should not also enter into the school 
life of every child. If this is true, the policy which leads 
to the employment of women, mainly because they can be 
hired cheaper than men, is surely penny wise and pound 
foolish, for it robs the children of what they can never get 
hereafter, in order to save a little money. 

The increase in the permanent teaching force of the State 
has been 26, or 2 more than the number of graduates from 
the Normal School for the year. Surely we are in no 
danger of an over supply of trained teachers. The number 
of pupils to a teacher remains the same as last year, .S3 ; 
showing that the school authorities generally have been 
ready to provide proper facilities, when in their power, for 
all who entered the schools. 

The average salaries of both male and female teachers are 
higher than last year, that of the former being f 1.07 per 
month greater, and that of the latter $0.80 greater. While 
the compensation of all teachers, as a rule, is less than it 
should be to secure the best service, I am inclined to 
think that the salaries commonly paid for teaching in our 
village grammar schools are especially low, and that we 
need to give that place in our system our immediate atten- 
tion. The average wages paid in such positions is about 
$60 per month, or about- the pay of an ordinary mechanic. 
A good workman at almost any trade will earn considerably 
more money. But we ought to have in these schools men 
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of a grade of talent certainly equal to the average mechanic, 
and superior to him in knowledge, culture, and power; for 
we expect him to make the next generation better than 
the present ; and how can he do it unless he occupies that 
position which will enable him to exert his influence to the 
best advantage? But to obtain and hold such men we 
must pay them enough to satisfy their reasonable demands; 
we must make the teacher's position offer inducements, 
both to enter it and also to remain in it, that will prove 
effective. We need in such places men whose actual value 
in the world is so great that we cannot retain them unless 
we are willling to compete with other avenues of activity 
in bidding for their services. 

The general education and training of our teachers show 
a constant improvement, each year increasing the number 
of those educated at Normal Schools, and Academies or 
High Schools, and decreasing the number of those having 
only a common school education. I am pained, however, 
to note that frequent changes still prevail in many quarters, 
the whole number in the State being 386, or 28 per cent, 
of the whole number, while 120 were reported as never 
having taught before. Certainly we cannot hope for even 
fair results until these unnecessary changes are done away 
with and we have increased facilities for providing a 
larger percentage of skilled and trained teachers to fill the 
places of those who are constantly falling out of the ranks. 

SIZE OF SCHOOLa. 

The number of small district or ungraded schools is con- 
stantly increasing, while those large, vigorous schools of 
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anotber generation, where some of the best of work was 
done, even though at the cost of some hard blows and 
severe measures, are hardly to be found. We have 54 
schools reporting less than 10 pupils each,- some of them 
being so small as hardly to be entitled to be reckoned at 
all. It is a very doubtful question whether it pays to run 
a school with but four or five pupils. Except in very rare 
cases such a school is unworthy the name of school, and the 
time of teacher and pupils is practically wasted. It were 
better economy from every point of view to collect the 
children together until a school is created of sufficient size 
to be properly graded and classified. It is then in condi- 
tion to become a genuine centre of life and power, and both 
children and teacher can be expected to do something 
worthy of themselves, and their occupation. Of the two 
evils connected with this question of providing for the edu- 
cation of the children of the rural sections of the State, 
small schools or transportation of pupils at public expense, 
I firmly believe the latter to be the lesser one. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The number of evening schools reported is 3 more than 
last year, and the average length of the schools is greater 
by 1 week. The problem of the evening school attendance 
continues to afford a good deal of difficulty. In this re- 
port we have an increase of 545 in enrollment, but a decrease 
in the average number belonging of 557; while the average 
attendance is only 99 less than that of the preceding year. 
While the actual attendance is, therefore, seen to have 
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been aboat the same as heretofore, it is very appareot that 
• the gap between the eDrollment and the attendaoce is alto- 
gether too large. The actual attendaDce for this last year 
has been only 35.6 per cent, of the enrollraent ; a little more 
than half of the percentage in the day schools. 

Some of the reasons for this condition of affairs are not 
difficult to determine. First of all is the fact that the whole 
matter is a purely voluntary one on the part of the pupil. 
Another reason is to be found in the too common lack 
of proper supervision from the very opening of the term. 
The poor quality of much of the teaching doubtless has a 
good deal to do with the breaking up of many schools. 
Other minor causes, varying with localities, will suggest 
themselves to the reader's mind. 

The remedy is probably to be found along several lines ; 
there is no one cure for all of the evils. To begin with, the 
first registration should be conducted more upon th« theory 
of securing suitable pupils rather than large numbers. It 
should be the general practice to discourage the entrance 
of any who do not give evidence of both a desire and the 
ability to attend regularly throughout the course. Then the 
work should be carefully laid out and adapted to the special 
needs of the pupils to be taught, with the object of doing 
the most possible in the least time. Make the program at- 
tractive in the opportunities which it offers. Lastly, put 
the best teachers that can be obtained into the schools; 
teachers who can make the different subjects to be taught 
clear and intelligible ; those who have some personal power 
and influence which they can use to hold the pupil when he 
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begins to lose hia first zest for the work. The experience of 
several schools in different parts of the State shows that this 
personal element mnst enter into the evening school, even 
naore largely than into the day school, if even fairly good 
results are to be secured. 

I would not be understood at all as questioning the value 
of the evening schools, as a whole, for I believe they are a 
necessary feature of our system and must be extended and 
enlarged in their scope, in some localities at least. But I 
do feel that in our present manner of conducting them we 
are making but little progress, and that in consequence we 
are guilty of negligence. 



The gross receipts from all sources for all forms of school 
purposes were $978,962.47, an increase of $48,122.22 over 
last yejfr. Nearly half of this came from town and city 
taxation for support of schools, about as much more was on 
account of new buildings, while the balance was mainly 
from the registry and dog taxes. 

The total expenditures for the year for all purposes con- 
nected with the schools were $907,286.25, an increase of 
$59,311.57 over last year. This increase was about equally 
divided between the current expenses and the payments 
for permanent improvements of, arid additions to, school 
property. The amount spent for sites, buildings, and fur- 
niture was $217,213.24, for teachers' wages, $554,806.97. 
The incidental expenses amount to $111,551.34, or about 
one-fifth of the amount of the teachers' wages. 
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The amooat paid for supervision of all kinds, including 
services of superintendents, clerks, and school committees, 
is $18,606.48, or a trifle over two per cent, upon the whole 
amount expended. When we consider that this supervis- 
ion is the soul of the business, that the success of a system 
of schools, like that of any other enterprise, must depend 
largely upon the time and thought bestowed upon the 
planning and arranging of its details, and then upon the 
thoroughness with which these are carried out, we realize 
how little of such labor has been expended. It may be 
said, doubtless, that there has been given to this work a 
great deal of voluntary labor, and it is indeed true. We 
may go farther and say that had it not been for this volun- 
tary service, performed oftentimes at the cost of personal 
sacrifice and effort, the schools would, in not a few in- 
stances, have utterly failed. Bat that is not the position 
for a rich and sovereign State to take ; that, because here 
and there a man or woman can be found who is willing to 
serve the State for nothing, or next to nothing, therefore 
she will adopt that as her basis of action. Furthermore, 
each year's experience shows more and more clearly that 
men cannot be found who are able to take time away from 
their own affairs and give it to regular and systematic ser- 
vice for the public. Moreover, the schools demand more' 
attention today than they did a generation ago. In com- 
mon with all branches of industry, they call for constant 
supervision that shall keep the work well in hand, attend 
to all details, and thus secure the desired results. 

The per capita cost of instruction has increased quite 
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materially upon the basis of the eDroUment and the actual 
attendance, beiog 66 cents more in one case and 58 cents in 
the other. But upon the average number belonging, which 
represents more nearly thaD any other figure the real size 
of the schools, and is the body of pupils for which provision 
must be made, we find the increase is only 8 cents. So 
that what appears at first sight as quite an increase in cost 
is found to be only partly true. 

If the matter of the attendance, already alluded to, could 
only be remedied, this item of cost of instruction would 
immediately find its true and permanent place. As it is, it 
is a constant reminder of our wastefulness, of our wilful 
and deliberate squandering of both time and money. If 
the average attendance were even 75 per cent, of the en- 
rollment, instead of 65 as at present, it would reduce this 
per capita cost of instruction over $2. We cannot well 
reduce the amount to be expended, but it is perfectly feasi- 
ble to fill up our school-rooms, and keep our children at 
school. The community that succeeds the best in doing 
that thing will not only secnre a larger immediate dividend 
on its expenditures, but will lay the foandation for a per- 
manent dividend in the more general and thorongh educa- 
tion that will be given to its children. 

SCHOOL AOCOMMODATIONa. 

In close connection with the question of attendance is 
that of suitable provision for the children. There is a 
general impression, I think, that the accommodations pro- 
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"vided for the children are insufficieDt This year there 
will be fouad in Table XI of the appendix two new 
items of information that will repay examination. The 
first one gives the number of sittings reported for each 
town and city, and the second states the per cent, of that 
number on the whole school population, less those reported 
as enrolled in the private schools. In making this compari- 
son of accommodations with the demand, it was felt that we 
could not properly be held chargeable with providing for 
those who were positively known to be otherwise accom- 
modated. A study of these figures shows first of all, that 
for the State as a whole the accommodations are 94 per 
cent of the population needing such. We find on further 
examination that twenty-three of the cities and towns have 
more seats than there are possible pupils to fill them, that 
the majority of these are the country towns, and that of 
the other fourteen those affording the most limited accom- 
modations are the manufacturing communities. It is also 
worthy of notice that those places where the per cent, of 
sittings is the lowest are the places where the compulsory 
law is most poorly enforced. On the whole I think it may 
be said that the provision made for the children by the 
State is sufficient, and that, with the exception of three or 
four places, no child need stay away from school for lack of 
a seat; especially when we consider that in the manufactur- 
ing centres it is not expected that many of the children 
above 10 years of age will attend but a part of the year. 

For those communities which have so far failed to pro- 
vide ample facilities for this most humane of alt the duties a 
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town is called upoo to discharge, there would seem to be 
Dp excuse for farther delay. 

It is to be noted here that ia one of the towns showiog 
a lower per cent, of sittings than is required a very material 
addition has already been made within the past two years, 
and throughout the State there is a uniform disposition to 
build good, well-planned, convenient structures, and the 
improvement in school-house architecture has been very 
marked of late years. The tdtal amount now estimated as 
invested in all kinds of school property is $2,744,408.00. 

LOCAL TAXATION. 

In discussing the subject of the support of public schools, 
we are too apt to generalize too much and consider the 
matter only in its relations to the State as a whole. For 
the purpose of comparison with other States this is well, 
and it is the only basis that should be used. But for our 
own purposes the town or city is the unit for consideration. 

The average tax for school purposes, that is, the support 
of public schools throughout the State, is 16| cents on each 
$100 of taxable property. While this is the figure for the 
State, we find that by counties it varies from 9J cents in 
Washington County to 18J cents in Providence County. 
But the variations among the towns are much more startling, 
being from .^J cents in the new district of Narragansett up 
to 39i cents in West Greenwich. Next above Narragansett 
comes Jamestown with a tax of 5 cents, then there are some 
eight or nine towns whose taxes vary from 8 to 10 cents. 
As a rule the poorer towns have to pay the highest tax, 
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and even then are only able to provide the sum required 
by law to secure the State appropriation. 

These figures are very suggestive, and show conclusively 
that no system of schools can be maiotained throughout 
the State that shall secure to all the children a chance even 
to get an education without aid from the State ; that even 
with that aid the burdens are very unevenly and inequitably 
distributed. It is also true, unquestionably, that these con- 
ditions, instead of diminishing, will increase, and that at 
some not very distant day the State must take measures for 
further alleviation of these inequalities; for it is not right 
that the discharge of a duty common to all sections of the 
State alike, and one in which all are equally interested, 
should bear so much more heavily on one than upon an- 
other. 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The number of libraries remains the same as last year, 38. 
The number of volumes in the libraries is 152,390, an in- 
crease of 8,121 over last year. The number of patrons, 
33,440, shows a falling off of about one-third, but as in some 
of the larger libraries we are obliged to use their total regis- 
tration, it gradually swells the list, as was the case last year, 
while this year in one or two cases a new registration was 
begun, and hence there was a very marked decrease. The 
total circulation was 305,109, a gain of 7,925 over the pre- 
ceding report. It is interesting to note that this is almost 
exactly twice the number of volumes, showing that, for the 
whole number of libraries, on the average each book has 
been out twice. 
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This increase in circulation is divided among all the 
various classes of books, except in miscellaneous books, 
where there is a decrease. I imagine, however, that this 
may be in part accounted for by the fact that the classifica- 
tion is growing better, and less books are included within 
this class. Of course the great majority of the books read 
are stories, and I do not know as we have any right to expect 
that the patrons of a public library will be very different 
from those of any other library. I do not imagine it is an 
exaggeration to say that the very great majority of books 
sold are works of fiction, and it is idle to expect that a free 
library, even when supported by public funds, can ignore 
the wishes and desires of the people who constitute the 
public. 

It is, in these circumstances, quite gratifying to find that 
the percentage of fiction is a little less than that of last year, 
while history, biography, geography and travel, literature 
and language all show a small increase. 

These figures reveal some very interesting facts. They 
show where the personal work of the librarian has been put 
forth, to the guiding of the reading of the people ; they also 
indicate quite clearly those places where the schools have 
been brought into close connection with the libraries and 
have been taught the use of books. Peculiarities are also 
noticeable, as for instance that the two libraries circulating 
altogether the largest percentage of scientific works are the 
Providence Public Library and the Manton Library of Exe- 
ter, the former being probably mainly of a mechanical and 
philosophical nature, while those of the latter were chiefly 
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on agricultural and kindred topics. Fiction fiods its chief 
demand at AppoDAug and Watchemoket, with a record of 
over 90 per cent, while Block Island cares for but 28 per 
cent, thereof in her list. Mauville heads the list in the use 
of historical books with 22.2 per cent., while Apponaug 
and Watchemoket are at the other extreme. In biography 
Block Island leads with 15.3 per cent, followed by Mid- 
dletown with 10.7, the rest generally falling considerably 
below those figures. In geography and travels Manton 
stands first with 17 per cent. In poetry and drama, after 
Block Island with 6.3 per cent, we have Carolina, Man- 
ville, and Narragansett with a little over 3 per cent, for 
each. In two cases,, at least, this is to be attributed to the 
work of the Chatauqua Circles. The largest variations oc- 
cur in the department of literature and language, where 
the record varies from 22.6 per cent, for Greenville to zero 
in six libraries. Here and in miscellaneous there is an 
allowance undoubtedly to be made on account of the diffi- 
culty in the case of many of the libraries to secure an exact 
classification. 

The more these figures are studied, the more, I am sure, 
we shall be satisfied with the investment the State is making 
in building np these free libraries. It is one that will pay 
better and better dividends, as the libraries become better 
arranged and fitted to meet all demands, nod those who are 
placed in charge of them become better qualified, as they 
do with each year's service, to txach reading, as well as 
supply it. 
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TBACHEES INSTITUTES,. 



Three Institntes were held daring the year, one at Wick- 
ford, May 10th ; one at Washington, May Slat; and one at 
North Scituate, June 10th. Two others were planned, bat 
owing to local conditions they were given ap. It is be- 
lieved that oar needs would be met quite well by 6ve of 
these gatherings of the teachers each year, so distributed 
over the State as to reach, within a period of three or four 
years, all of its teachers. It is impossible for us to gather 
together in such masses as do the teachers of the larger 
States, for we have neither the teachers nor the places 
capable of suitably accommodating such gatherings. We 
can, however, bring together all the teachers of a single 
town, or sometimes of two towns, and dev«te a day to the 
most thoroughly practical school work that can be devised, 
and in that way we can reach most all of the teachers and 
render them substantial aid in the prosecution of their work. 

At Wickford the Institute was held in the new Town 
Hall, which afforded most excellent accommodations. North 
Kingstown was represented by nearly every one of her 
teachers, while South Kingstown and East Greenwich each 
sent a good number. Mr. Wilson of the Normal School 
presented the subject of Zoology ; Dr. Morgan, Principal 
of the Normal School, gave a lesson in Practical Arith- 
metic; Mr. D. H. Lamberton of Wickford read an essay 
on "The Cultivation of Thought;" Miss Abbie M. White, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Providence, showed how to intro- 
duce Drawing into our common schools; Mr. Matteson of 
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Providence taugbt the subject of Reading ; and the Com- 
miasioner of Public Schools presented the topic of History. 
Two admirable class exercises were presented by Miss 
Barnes and Miss Sanborn of the Wickford school, the former 
lipoQ Physiology and the latter upon Number and Language 
Work combined. 

In the evening a good number of the citizens assembled 
and listened to some readings by Mr. Matteson, and to 
addresses by Dr. Morgan and the Cojnmissioner upon the 
current educational topics; one in particular being that of 
the establishment of free high schools. 

At Washington but two of Coventry's corps of teachers 
failed to appear, while Warwick sent a large delegation, and 
a few came from Exeter and West Greenwich. Botany was 
tanght by Mr. Wilson, Arithmetic by Dr. Morgan, Reading 
by Mr. Matteson, Dnnying by Miss White, History by Mr. 
Stockwell, who also spoke upon the subject of §chool Man- 
agement. Good interest was manifested throughout the 
session, and the teachers all seemed to be well pleased with 
their day's experience. At the evening meeting a very 
good audience of the people of the village and vicinity met 
to consider some of the prominent educational themes of 
the day ; Mr. Matteson contributing to the enjoyment of the 
hour by his readings. 

At North Scituate every teacher in the town at that time 
was present, and a few from the adjacent towns. This 
meeting was an excellent example of the effect produced 
by attempting to reach a whole town, it being the first time, 
I think, when every teacher was brought out to an insti- 
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tute. Very much the same program was presented as at 
WashingtoD and with like good success. Miss White, how- 
ever, was not able to go out to give her exercise iu Draw- 
ing, which was very much to be regretted, since it is in the 
very grade of schools there represented that the least is 
done to-day, and where there is the least response to the 
call to do such work. In the evening, owing to the neces- 
sary absence of the Commissioner, Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Morgan occupied the attention of the audience, which well 
filled the hall where the Institute was held and appeared 
to be deeply interested in the themes as discussed by the 
above-named gentlemen. 

In every instance the expressions of satisfaction with the 
Institute were numerous and hearty, and I think the people 
of the State are fully alive to the questions of the hour, and, 
as a rule, are ready to take advanced ground in the matter 
of reforms, readjustments, &c., of which the air is at present 
BO fuU. The popular mind is grappling with all of these 
common school problems and is almost scire to reach the 
right conclusion, 

SCHOOL APPABATDB. 

The amount expended the past year for school apparatus 

and books of reference was only $1,319.16, something over 

two hundred dollars less than the amount for last year. 

Tf>t wp find that it was divided among as many cities and 

re one as then, and that the materials purchased 

as wide a field. 

;ar the purchases of books for supplementary read- 
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iag were quite numerous, this year the reference libraries 
have been made the objects of attention, and history, biog- 
raphy, and travels have been levied upon t6 assist in school* 
room work. 

More and more attention seems to be paid each year to 
music in our schools, and the facilities for regular instruc- 
tion therein are being quite generally provided. 

Some schools have availed themselves of the State's offer 
of aid to provide themselves with superior advantages for 
the study of Natural History, and It is hoped that other 
schools may be inspired to emulate their example. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason to prevent any wide-awake school 
from making itself the possessor of almost every valuable 
aid to the prosecution of its work, when the State stands 
ready to divide the cost 

One of the most noticeable features of later movements 
in this line is the variety of material provided for use in 
the primary school. "Busy Work" has won for itself a 
prominent place in all of our better primary schools, and 
the problem now is no longer how to keep the children 
still, but how to keep them basy. Activity, either in play 
or work, is recognized as the normal condition of the young 
child and the effort is made to guide it, not to check it. 

In this connection I desire to give expression to my 
thanks to the General Assembly for their provision, so gen- 
erously made, for the placing of a copy of the new map of 
Rhode Island, when it is published, in each school in the 
State. The map will be a valuable one for many reasons, 
not the least of which will be its pedagogical value ia 
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enabling teachers to teach something about the true char- 
acter of our State ; to locate its hills and valleys, its plains 
and ponds, and in general to give an accurate idea of the 
contour and leading physical features of the State. When 
placed in every school-house it wilt form one of its chief 
attractions. It is hoped that the distribution may be effected 
before the end of another year. In view of the above it is 
hardly worth while for any school now to invest in any of 
the existing maps of Rhode Island. It were better to go 
without for a time. 

The accompanying schedule shows in detail the material 
distributed. 

SCHEDULE OF MATEBIAIB DISTRIBUTED. ■ 

Atlaa 1 

GbartB (Arithmetical, Masic, Beadiog, Langaage, Writing) 63 

Cjclopediaa (Sets) ■ 4 

Young Folks' 12 

Dictionaries, Unabridged 19 

" Amer. Pictorial 1 

Easels 7 

Gazetteers 11 

Globes 165 

Langaage Tablets , 8 

Lexicons 3 

Manikins 6 

Mapa,U. 8 13 

" E. I a 

" Miacellaneons 33 

Measures (Sets) 1 

Microscopes ft 

Numeral Frames 1 
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Organs 4 

Pitch Pipes 41 

Prang's Models (Sets) 1 

Sets of Oube Blocks 1 , 

Forms and Solids 3 

Sapplementary Reading .■ . 880 

Books of Beference 1,409 

Pedagogical Books 75 

Song Books 84 

Collection Minerals 1 

" Katoral Woods 1 

Drawing, Chemical, Philosophical, and Metrical Apparatus 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Portable Blackboards 

Thermometers 

Primary Work. — Clay, Tiles and Pegs, Beads, Splints, Games, Dis- 
sected Maps, Boxes of Letters, Toy Money, Kindergarten Material, 
Picture Books, Puzzles, Color Chips, Fraction Discs, Clock Dials, 
Drawing Slates, Bnilding Blocks; Sliced Birds and Anagrams; 
Alphabet, Arithmetical, Language, Number, and Story Cards. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

In the last report of the Board this topic was touched 
upon, with reference to its importance and the fact that at 
present the State was in possession of no direct knowledge 
whatever as to the scope or character of their work, or of 
the number of children actually reached by them. I have 
thought of the question considerably, and while I am well 
aware of the difficulties which beset anything that looks 
like State interference with private enterprise of any kind, 
and especially with this one of education, I do believe it is 
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possible to devise an arrangement whereby the preseat 
state of chaos and ignorance of all the facts involved may 
be changed for one of method and accarate statement of 
facts. 

I should stand as strongly as any one for the right, and I 
may also say the necessity in a large community, of private 
schools to exist. I recognize the parentis right to deter- 
mine the place of his child's edacation, but that does not at 
all interfere with the right of the State to be assured that 
the child is receiving an education. It is no trespass by 
the State upon the prerogatives of the parent, for the former 
to see to it that that the latter is fulfilling his duties in this 
matter, which is fundamental to the existence of the State. 

Another reason why some more definite knowledge of 
the personnel and work of private schools is necessary, is 
that we may be able to make a more just and accurate 
judgment as to the character and extent of the education 
which our youth are receiving. For illustration, last year 
9,751 children of school age were reported as attending 
some kind of private schools. Now we have no way of 
knowing anything what proportion were in primary grades, 
what in grammar grades, and what in high schools. Again, 
while our public schools report as enrolled in the high and 
grammar grades some 3,000 or more who are over fifteen 
years of age, we have no knowledge whatever of how many 
above that age are in our private schools. So it is apparent 
at a glance that our present view of the educational work 
among our youth is very incomplete. 

What we need is an enrollment in each city and town 
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of all private schools, together with the course of study 
adopted iD each. Then .each school shall be provided by 
the State with the same form of register as is prepared for 
the pablic school, and the attendance sboald be kept on 
the same plan. At the end of the year a return should be 
made by each school to the local school authorities, show- 
ing the number enrolled for the year, and the average 
attendance. These data could then be returned to the 
office of the Commissioner of Public Schools, where they 
could be summarized with the other retarns and we should 
be able to know, much better than we now do, jast what 
we were doing and what we were leaving undone. Al- 
ready very many of the private schools have adopted the 
State register for use, supplying themselves at their own 
expense, and it is believed that all would be very glad to 
adopt it, especially if it were furnished free. 

If it were not deemed advisable to make this action com- 
pulsory, I would like to be authorized to make the offer of 
furnishing the registers to such schools as would agree to 
make the returns at the end of the year. A partial knowl- 
edge of the facts now unknown will be a very decided gain. 

MOBAL INSTBDCTION. 

In all of our discussion about the nature and extent of 
the edacation to be given the children we always return to 
the character of the child as of paramount importance, and 
insist that, whatever else the schools do for him, they fail in 
their appointed task, if they do not give him a good moral 
development. At the present time, in several quarters. 
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notably in New York among one or two religious denomi- 
nations, there is considerable disqussion over the question 
of moral training in the public schools. Id most of these 
discQssions T notice a common disposition to lay the blame 
for all that is lacking in the training of the youth of today 
at the door of the schoolhouse, whereas I think full as large 
a share belongs at the door of the home, and a portion may 
rest in other quarters. 

Still I am not here to apologize for the school, bnt rather 
to call attention to some things that tend to complicate this 
matter of the moral training of our youth. My thought has 
been specially turned to the subject by a resolution adopted 
at the recent session of the R. I. Institute of Instruction, 
calling upon the General Assembly to pass a law prohibiting 
the sale of tobacco to minors. Now it is not for a moment 
to be said that the mere use of tobacco is immoral; but it is 
an indisputable fact that the habit formed in early life does 
lead by various paths into other habits and associations that 
naturally lead on to a lower and lower moral plane. To 
begin with, the very first step in learning the use of tobacco 
is often taken stealthily; frequently it is accompanied by 
positive deceit, and often by unconditional falsehood. This 
very secretive tendency which is begotten in the acquisi- 
tion of the habit becomes an almost impassable barrier be- 
tween the boy and his teacher, whenever any question of 
right and wrong comes ap. The lad feels immediately that 
somehow he is attacked, and he at once assumes the defen- 
sive attitude, and all effort of his teacher is wholly wasted. 

Again, the teachers of oar schools are badly hampered in 
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their warfare against evil by the too prevalent custom, 
among nearly all classes of people, of participating in 
lotteries under one guise or another. Throughout the 
whole winter season the people of our cities and large 
towns are invited by objects of all sorts and descriptions to 
eugage in these illegal and immoral enterprises. So dead 
has the public sense become in this matter that not even a 
ripple of protest or dissent is heard, and the lesson of the 
evening entertainment, that something may be obtained for 
nothing, is more attractive and convincing than that of the 
morning which sought to teach that for everything we have 
we must pay a just equivalent. I am fully convinced that 
there is a truth involved here that demands our most serious 
attention, and that until it is considered and proper action 
taken we need not look for any marked advance in public 
morals. 

Another terrible force which exists to-day to draw boys 
especially away from paths of rectitude is the practice, 
all too common, of uniting certain games with the sale of 
tobacco and intoxicating liquors. To one who has never 
familiarized himself with the extent to which the boys and 
young men of a community are addicted to the frequenting 
of such places, it doubtless seems an exaggeration to say 
that in our cities and large towns the great majority of boys 
are more or less familiar with such localities, and subject to 
all the degrading and immoral influences which centre 
there, but it is unquestionably true. 

Bad literature is another evil force with which we have 
to contend in this fight for the souls of our children. Some- 
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times it comes in masked form, often in the baldest and 
grossest character. It is most dangerous when its true 
character does not at first appear, when it« poison is so con- 
cealed that it makes its entrance into the mind unperceived; 
but when once received it is sure to inoculate the whole 
moral nature. 

Some States have already taken up this matter and have 
entered upon a crusade against some of these evils. They 
are all clearly within the domain of the State's prerogative, 
and more or less of them have been, placed under th6 ban 
of the State's displeasure. But we need to unite them all 
under one common edict of expulsion and unite all our 
forces to extirpate them.' Public sentiment should be 
aroused to that degree which shall lead as to see the 
danger and then shall compel as to act in the matter 
promptly and effectively. The law already referred to is 
one step, the conditions already existing in our law regula- 
ting the sale of intoxicating liquors are another, the con- 
stitutional prohibition of lotteries, supplemented by statute 
law, is a third. The fact that part of the necessary ma- 
chinery already exists, while the evils they were designed to 
suppress continue to thrive, shows that it is enforcement of 
the laws we already have that is the first step to be taken. 
When that is once done, the next one will easily follow. 

EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 

The present seems to be an opportune time for a few 
words npon the education of the deaf. For more than ten 
years the day school supported by the State and entrusted 
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to the care of the Board of Edacation has gone on its quiet 
and even way, doing a good, bat necessarily a limited, 
work. It has attracted but little attention, and probably 
to-day but a very small fraction of the people of the State 
know that there is such an institution. 

The time has come, however, when both the interests of 
the deaf children in the State and the welfare of the school 
demand that the school should be brought to the front. 
The State, first of all, owes it to herself to see to it that 
every child within her borders, who is not mentally inca- 
pacitated, shall have the opportunity of acquiring an educa- 
tion. Special efforts should be made to search out and look 
up every child who is being at present deprived of an edu- 
cation, and his exact condition determined, and then such 
action taken as shall secure for him the training he needs. 

This School for the Deaf has been in existence long 
enough to prove, first of all, the value of the general prin- 
ciple which has controlled its work, that of substituting the 
oral for the sign or manual method of instruction ; and 
secondly, that parents are better satisfied with this method 
of teaching than with the old. 

Occasionally persons have been found who were anxious 
to send their children to a school where the sign language 
prevails, but in every case the reason for the proposed 
move lay in the fact that it would relieve the parent from 
the burden of the child's support. No thought, apparently, 
of the difference in methods of instruction ever entered 
their minds. It was wholly a financial question with them. 

The comparative value of the two methods is hard to 
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state, but there is abundant evidence that the oral method 
is steadily gaining in favor, and is doing a most worthy 
work in the efforts it pats forth to adjust the deaf person 
to his ordinary surroundings. The position which the oral 
system holds abroad is clearly shown by a minute adopted 
by a commission appointed in Great Britain in 1886, to in- 
quire into the best methods of instructing the deaf and the 
blind. The commission consisted of sixteen persons of the 
highest intelligence, including dignitaries in church and in 
state, as well as members of both the legal and the medical 
professions. After an exhaustive inquiry into the whole 
subject, including visits to schools in different countries of 
Europe, and listening to advocates of different systems from 
America, the commission unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing expression of their views: "That every child who is 
deaf should have full opportunity of being educated on the 
pure oral system." 

We may, therefore, fairly claim that the system we have 
adopted is the best, and that every deiff child in the State 
should be brought under its influence. But to do this 
effectively we must provide a home in connection with the 
school.' Many of these deaf children cannot be brought 
into any other than a boarding school, as they are too young 
to go to and from school daily. Again, in the earlier years 
of the child's life full as much can be done for the training oi 
his powers of speech and lip-reading outside of the school- 
room as in it. He is to be taught by constant effort on the 
part of his teacher, rather than by any use of books ; and the 
regular intercourse between the children and the teachers 
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and the employes of. the home ia all the details of daily life, 
will serve to give the child a knowledge he could hardly 
attain in the school at all. 

I do most sincerely hope the school may be put now 
upon a more permanent footing, looking to a more perfect 
equipment for its work and the more thorough enrollment 
of all who should receive the benefits of its instruction. 
Self-respect, philanthropy, and economy all unite in de- 
manding that the State take this step. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

In looking over the whole field of our educational activi- 
ties, I think we have reason at this time to be best pleased 
with the character and tendencies of the primary work. In 
the first place we are gradually reducing the number of 
pupils allotted to a single teacher. The folly of placing 
from seventy-five to one hundred little children under the 
care and instruction of one person, no matter how capable, 
in coming to be seen, and I trust the day is not far distant 
when such a parody on a school will be unknown within 
this State. 

The whole tone and life of the primary school is under- 
going a radical change. Life, movement, action, character- 
ize the school of today, rather than qaiet, rest, inaction, so 
conspicuous two decades ago, or less, in the "good" 
primary school. I well remember one such school in a New 
England city, where the teacher sat at her desk throughout 
the entire session and directed all the movements of the 
school by a tap of her pencil, so gentle as to be hardly 
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audible, save to the expectant ear ; and wbere the move- 
ments of the children were all of them so hashed and 
restrained as to make the atmosphere of the room fairly op- 
pressive with its stillness. This was the "show " room of a 
large school of twelve or thirteen rooms. Fortunately for 
the children but few teachers were able to attain to that 
degree of ezcellence, if such it might be called; bat the 
tendency and the effort were ia that direction. To-day finds 
these schools working directly away from that ideal towards 
one that, recognizing the nature of the child, seeks to con- 
form the processes of training to that nature and to bend 
and guide the natural instincts of the child, instead of per- 
verting or destroying them. 

The kindergarten movement has undoubtedly been the 
inspiration of this reformation, and were the kindergarten 
as such never to gain a distinct place in our system, it has 
justified its existence and the efforts of its advocates to in- 
troduce it, by the modifications it has wrought in the gen- 
eral life of our primary schools. I should hope, however, 
that these would not be the sole fraits of this movement, for 
there is a clear field for it below the range of the primary 
Bchool ; especially in all large centres of population where 
the children are numerous enough to allow of exact grading. 
In such communities there are always an abundance of 
children from four to six years of age, who are waiting for 
just such training as the kindergarten offers; and were they 
given that training they would enter upon the regular work 
of the primary school with a capital of habits and ideas, and 
a vocabulary of words, which would furnish the very best 
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foundation for an ideal education. This shoald be the next 
advance etep to, be taken in the development of our system. 

In several places the primary teacher is being recognized 
as holding as responsible a position as any in the line, and 
the compensation la made equal to that of any subordinate 
position. This is a source of great strength to the primary 
grade, for it now will enable the primary school to com- 
mand and retain the services of those who are especially 
adapted to it. No longer will the attraction of an increase 
of pay be able to draw the successful teacher of little chil- 
dren to the less agreeable and hence less successful task of 
instructing the older boys and girls. How often have we 
seen good teachers fail by being taken from a grade where 
they were perfectly fitted, to one where they were illy 
adjusted, simply in order that they might earn a little more 
money. We ought to know that the worth of a teacher 
does not depend upon the grade of the school, but rather 
upon his ability to do successful work, whatever the grade 
may be. 

If the various changes in the work of the primary schools 
are encouraged and the same spirit shall penetrate higher 
up in the course, giving more of freedom to the pupil's in- 
tellectual life, stimulating its activities along natural chan- 
nels, we shall soon be able to note marked changes in the 
higher grades; and it is idle to look for great improve- 
ments there before they are incorporated below. To a 
child who has been taught in the ways of kindergarten life, 
and then has moved on to the 6rst study of language and 
science in the primary grade under the guidance of the same 
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principles, and so on step by step up to the upper grammar 
or high school, the work of those last years becomes more 
and more a pleasure and a delight, and the so-called "tasks" 
are really means of enjoyment ; not that they do not involve 
work, or that they minister solely to self- pleasure, but that 
they appeal to minds already accustomed to think and to 
express thought, to wills that have been trained to the per- 
formance of duty and to find satisfaction in work well done. 
In this sense every teacher should strive to make school 
tasks attractive, and all school labor to shine. 

AGRICDLTURAL SCHOOL. 

I regard the determination of our State to establish an 
Agricultural School as a very wise step. It is an advance 
movement in two or three directions, and I feel sure that it 
will prove a great blessing to oar State. While it is to be 
primarily an agricultural school, and afford a specific train- 
ing for those who propose to become farmers, it will inevit- 
ably find itself in a position where it will not only have the 
opportunity for solving some of the educational problems of 
the day, but it will be obliged to consider them. For illus- 
tration, the question of the extent, character, and place of 
manual training in education, will at once come up for ad- 
justment, and it will be heard, because the life for which it 
stands is so closely allied to the typical life of the farm that 
it cannot be separated from it. This whole question of the 
training of the body is in its infancy yet. While there is un- 
doubtedly a great deal in it, it is equally clear that it is not 
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all of educatioD, and that it does not furaish the avenue by 
which to influeDce all sides of the child's mind and heart. 

It is by the aid of just such work as this school will do 
that many of these questions are to be answered, aud the 
great problem to be simplified and reduced to its absolately 
essential factors. Every school that is established for a 
special purpose as is the Agricultural School will not only 
bless the specific cause it was designed to aid, but con- 
tribute valuable light and help to the whole scheme of edu- 
cation. 

THE RBSPONSIBILITT OF THE STATE. 

With each recurring year as the qnestion arises in con- 
nection with this annual report, what shall the State do in 
the matter of education, I am conscious of the feeling that 
there is in some quarters an openly expressed doubt, and 
in others a latent thought, as to the duty or right of the 
State in these matters. Have such doubts a legitimate 
place in our minds? 

Why do we have public schools? Is it not because we 
know that the intelligence of the people determines their 
condition? But if we recognize this to be true, do we not 
see that it involves the necessity that all the people should 
be educated? If any one portion be neglected, then they 
become to that extent a source of weakness and danger to 
the whole. Self protection compels the people, acting as a 
unit, to provide for universal education. If now the people 
have been obliged to undertake this task, what limit can 
they set themselves short of the absolute accomplishment of 
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the nndertakiog? Every dollar which they iavest in the 
work is a bond that they will cootinue to invest until the 
desired result is secured. 

Up to this point most citizens will go, but otiteti with a 
silent interpretation put upon the word people, which re- 
stricts it to the smallest and most limited unit through which 
the people act. The old notions of local self government 
rule with great power, and any movements towards the ex- 
ercise of any authority by a central power are looked upon 
with great disfavor. Now whatever may have been the 
early history of popular education, however scattered and 
independent may have been the schools of the early days of 
this State, it is unquestionably true that to-day our schools 
are thoroughly State schools, that the authority of the State 
laws is behind them and lender them, that the State trea- 
sury contributes directly to their support, and, in some 
towns, to an amount nearly, if not quite, equal to that 
raised by the town. 

There is no one interest that so permeates all parts of a 
commonwealth as this one. Whenever there may be found 
lacking in any community that which pertains to good 
citizenship, whether in the line of practical knowledge or of 
moral character, there is at once the place to watch for evil 
developments, and from that as a centre will emanate in- 
fluences for harm not to be measured. One part of a State 
cannot set itself apart from the rest and, pharisaically claim- 
ing to be without spot or blemish, remain unharmed. The 
different naembers of the human body are not more closely 
united than the different villages, towns, and cities which 
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make up this little commonwealth ; and when one suffers, 
all suffer ; and when one is improved and elevated, all are 
sharers in the improvement 

This qaestion is not then one for purely local considera- 
tion. It is too large, its ramifications are too numerous and 
the issues at stake too momentous to be allowed to rest upon 
local effort Only State action is able to cope with the 
problem, and only State interest can be relied upon to 
cover the entire field. Nor does the action of the State in 
this matter necessarily paralyze local effort as is sometimes 
claimed. On the other hand it affords to all parts of the 
State the opportunity to come together and unite their 
energies for a common purpose under auspices and with 
reasonable expectations that cannot exist where the work is 
undertaken independently and alone. 

It is only as th^ State takes the control in these matters 
th^t we cao be sure, first, that schools will be provided 
within reasonable distance of every home, and second, that 
the schools thus established will be practically equal in the 
character and quality of the education which they furnish. 
Local power is not infrequently unable to provide the proper 
accommodations; again, for one cause or another, it is un- 
willing to do so. Neither inability nor indisposition can be 
allowed to stand in the way of the proper education of each 
and every child who has the capacity for it. What shall be 
taught and how it shall be taught are fundamental ques- 
tions, and should not be left to the arbitrament of local 
feelings, or judgments even, which are often too narrow 
both in their premises and in their conclusions. A policy 
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must be adopted broad enough to cover the State, to meet 
the needs and legitimate desires of all classes, in all condi- 
tions of life; and then it must be interpreted and enforced 
through those and those only who are qualified for the task. 
Teachers and directors or superintendents must be amen- 
able in the last analysis to the State for their authority and 
power. 

This system of education is to be wrought out step by 
step. We have already made several advance movenaents. 
That of forty-five years ago, when the proprietors' schools 
were practically abolished, and the system of public schools 
was iiistituted, was a long step upward towards the ideal we 
have been discussing. The abolition of the rate bill twenty- 
two years ago, whereby the schools became truly free 
schools, marks another advance. The establishment of the 
State Normal School for the training of suitable teachers 
was a movement towards the same end, looking to a uni- 
form degree of qualifications in the teacher's position. The 
compulsory laws take hold of the subject upon another side 
and recognize the obligation to bring the children to the 
schools. Each addition which the State has made in its 
annual appropriation for the support of schools, carrying 
the amount up from $25,000 when the law was first passed 
to $1,20,000, the amount now paid out each year, has beea 
unmistakable evidence of the growth of this thought of the 
responsibility of the State in these matters. 

Upon this generation rest the duty and privilege of 
doing its share in the development of that complete system 
which shall secure to all children the inestimable oppor- 
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tunity for acquiring that education which shall enable them 
to fill every station and discharge every duty which life 
may set before them. Whether we act or not, the process 
of development will go forward, and the result will surely 
come. But we may help it, or we may hinder it If we 
are wise and vigilant we shall seize upon every opportunity 
to help the cause onward, for by so doing we hasten the 
day of universal knowledge, peace, and prosperity. 

THOMAS B. STOOKWELL. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



BARRINQTbN. 



Royal D. Horton, 

Chairman. 
George T. Baker, 



8. H, Abbott, 

Frio, of High School. 
LaumF. Parker, 



Geo. L. Smith, 

Clerk. 
WbeatoD B. Bowden. 

TBACHERB. 

Laura Q, Aldriili. 
Ednah L. Barbour, 
Claudia H. Church, 



Emma Prye, 
Emily M. JohnnUm, 
Mary O. Thurber. 



Henty 8. Swan, M. D., 
Cliairmao. 
John P. Reynolds, 

Supt. Hnd Clerk. 
George U. Arnold, 
Edward S. Babbitt, 



Louis C t 
Puiman W. "Taft, 

Anna B. Manchester, 
Annie J. Adams, 
Augusta V. Baxter, 
Ella E. Blakeslee. 
Gertrude B. Church, 
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Charlea A. Barbour, Exra Mason, 

Rev, Edward F. Carrigan. Samuel Norris, Jr., 
Chandler H. Coggeshall, George A. Pike, M. D , 
Jaraes M. GifforC Parmenas Skinner, Jr., 

John Labe, Isaac F. Williama. 

John H. Mancbesler. 



Marin T. Moody, 
Elizabeth H. Pitman, 
Mary A. Pitman, 
Anuie Seaulon. 
Anna It. Thompson, 
Cassic M. Thuis(on, 
Mfldnlinc R Thurston 
Ilia P. Warren. 



Harriet L. Co^gesball, 
Harriet M, Pales, 
Mary B. Filts, 
Harriet U. Lullier, 
Martha E. Mason, 
C. Ada Monroe, 
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BURBILLVILLE. 



James S. Cook. 


Philip 0. Hawkins. 


Ba>. A. H. Granger. D. D., 


Chairman. 


Clerk 




Waiiam C. Oau. 


Myrtle A. Cooper, 


Alice M. Smith, 


Birah M. Aldrich. 


A. M-bd Ellen. 


EmmaF. apring, 
Nora E Taft, 


Lillia M. Bailey, 


Mary I. Hawkin». 


Annie J. Baker, 


Ida V. Hopkins. 


Ella H. Tbajer, 


tiarah E. BaUhtUer. 


Surah M. Lester, 


EUenM. Walling, 


OiiYC L. BiHckmar. 


Blanche E. Olney. 


CoraL. Whipple, 
Nellie a White. 


An-MtU E. Bntdford. 


Eslelia J. Phetteplace. 


Lizzie Brown. 




Fannie H. Wight. 


HaUU M. Cluue, 


Elizabeth B. Sayles, 


Mabel R Tate*. 


HtUU A. OoM, 


Viola E. Sherman. 






BVBNINa SCHOOL TBACHERS. 


Samuel B. Stone, 


Lydia C. Stone. 

CHARLE8T0WN. 




Samuel B. Hoxsie. Jr., 


Oeorge C. Cross, 


AOeH A. 8aunder». M. P.. 


Chairman. 


Clerk. 


Superintendent. 


Herbert H. Crandall. 


Mary E. Bliveti. 


8. Limt Oivrke. 


William F. Tucker, 


Emma A. Browning, 


Ada F. Edtearda, 


Addie A. Ackiey. 


Hary E. Church, 


Mary J. Munroe. 


Phebe M. Babcock, 


COVENTRY. 

COMMITTEB. 




George B. Parker, 


Stephen W. Oriffln, 


Charles L. Ormsbee, M. D.. 


Chairmao. 


Clerk. 

TKACHSIRB. 


SuperintendeDt. 


John Q. Adn-mt, 


Mary 0. Cajn-oa. 


Mary V. Snow. 


Atfrat B. AtmM. 


LiUie M. CpU, 


Eunice A. TilliQghaat, 


Caleb Q. Bstea, 


H. Loiiixe Conner, . 


Margaret A. Vaughn, 


James E. Williams, 


Emma S. Davis, 


Nettie A. Wnlson. 


S. Augusta Bailey, 




Jennie M. WetteoU. 


Sarah Bartan. 


Hatlie James. 


AHee Whipple. 


mnneiiit C. Beelcwith, 


Carrie C. Knight. 


ButhB. Whitford. 


Emma F. Borden, 


Harriet H. Leader, 


Lillian E. Whitman, 


Orace 0. Bowen, 


Annie W. Mximford, 


Susie F. iri»ar. 


Ruth A. Brown, 


Sara A. Potter, 

CRANSTON. 


MnmaF. WihOK. 


Hugh B. Bain, 


Joseph A. Latham, 


Aaron 8. Baveo. 


Chairman. 


Clerk. 


SuperiDlendent. 
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fJames H. Esrle, 
WUlinm P. Mudge. 
Harriet A. Armiogron, 
Harriet E. BcnncU, 
Edith R. Biiwen, 
Lula E. BrayloD, 
ADDiu L. Darrub, 
Aiice C. Earle, 
Anuie Q. Earlu. 
Mary 3. Fenntr, 



Maria J. Earle, 



NeUie F. FUmdem, 
Kate A. Haiiralian, 
Mary E. Hanson, 
MiirtH H. HHKtings, 
Helen L. Hv^oeU, 
Ida S. Ecnyon, 
Tlifreiia M. MutiToe, 
Mary E. Mooie, 
Annie E. Micliolas, 



Grace E, Ralph. 

Adela U. Salisbury, 
EUa Sherman, 
Ji'DQie Smitli, 
M.iry E. Tyler. 
Clara E. Weeden, 
Caroline E. Wickes. 

Mary J Muir, 

Teaclierof Mus 



CUMBERLAND. 



John D. Paterson. Charles E. Howes, See. Benjamin H. Lane, 

Chairman. Clerk. Superintendeot. 

Andrew B. Oould, Thomas J. Smith, M. D., George E. Whipple. 

Thimua W. Hague. M. D., 



Henry C. Pall, 
fSereoo T. Jencks, 
\Umuee W. Keaeh. 
Jason A. Eeacb, 
t Walter H. Tiibm; 
Maria E, Aldrich. 
Flora L. Armstrong, 
Sarah F. Bnrrotot, 
Clara A. Carpenter. 
f Catherine E. Cavanaugb, 
Elizabeth C. Clark. 



Sadie 8. CoUiM. 

Mary E. (Jookx, 

Lillian L. Daniels, 

Minerva W. Dexter, 

Susan H. Evans, 

t Elizabeth H. Fleming, 

Jennie E. FoUelt, 

Emily Hoag, 

M. Antoinette Hoag, 

Sarah J. Hornby, 

Margaerita Howes, 



Beta M. JewM, 
IJizie A. Jiltson, 
Anna L. Miller, 
Nancy E. Morse, 
Isiilielia Neaidil, 
Mary J Pickett, 
Emily M. Uandall, 
Marion L Btmi, 
Elizat>eth A. Ryan, 
Lucy A. Tanner, 
Ellen M. Whipple. 



EVKNING SCHOOL TBACHERS. 



EAST GREENWICH. 



James H. Eldredge. M. D., Albert J. Congdon, Almon Place, 

Chairman. Siipt. and Clerk. Charles S. Wightm 

ThomoA H. Galvin, Arthur Knight, 



Jennie A. Thomas, 
Nttlie A. Wation. 
Mary Le M Wickes, 

Emma L. Wil»on. 



Charles F, Bosworth, Lillian Foas, 

Adelaide M, Barton, Anna F. Holden, 

Hannah Barlon, Mattie E. Jenckes, 

Sarah A. Boardman, Susie A. Pierce, 

EAST PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTBB. 

William W. Ellis, Miles B. Lawson, George N, Bliss, 

ChairmaD. Clerk, Superintendent. 

Leonard M. Blodget, Ira J>. Goff. 
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J, Irvin Cliaffee, 

Priri. otHigUachool. 
Anna P. Moore, 
SHmb E. Cniie, 
Hurrict E. Adams. 
Carrie F. Arminglon. 
Harriet F. Barnes, 



M.ir 



11 BlWe 



Atney F. IJowen, 
Mary L, Barn*. 
Mary E. Carpenter, 
JSlmu M. Carr. • 
Minnie E. Vhamplin, 
Irene 0. Cbipman. 
Mary L. Ciimminga, 
Laura CurlU, 

John Byrne, 



AbbU E. Dnnanitn, 
MartbaB. Durfee, 
Carrie U. Ellison, 
Lizzie B. Gilibs. 
Cornelia H UolT. 
Patience W. Gofl, 
Elizabeth T. Ilarringtoa, 
Althen T. Ide, 
AoDie L. Ide, 
Mary A. LawHon. 
»usaa T. Mai;i]ire. 
E. TheresM Mahoney, 
Louella A. Miles, 
AnAie R. MoiilUm, 
EugcQie C. Pagney, 

BVBNINO SCHOOL 

Alfred S. Johnsc 



Julia B, G. Pliimmer, 
Emma P. Read, 
Alice I. Itbodes, 
Mary J. KichardsOD, 

Faony D. Ismitli. 
Lillian F. Spink, 
Maitie L. SUrr, 
Harriet E. SiraighC, 
Ellen T. Tobin, 
Clara B. Wliilmarab, 
EcaJ. Williamt. 

Aida Hubbard, 

Mara E. Rieley. 

Teacberaof Musi 



Arao» T. Blivea. 
Fred W. Oreeae, 
Oeorge W. Kiiig, 
Charles C. Reynolda, 
OOio Turbox, 
Elmer E. Wilcox, 
Mela M. Baglty. 



EllaF. Barber, 
Mary Blivea. 
Alice E Bramaa. 

Mary B. Cole, 
Nora B. Cashing, 

FOSTER. 

COMMITTEB, 

, Richard O. Stoae. 



Ella P. Himes, 
IlvUie, .fame'. 
U'lra L. Keiiysa, 
Emma H. Palmer, 
EUa FkiUipa, 
Marg B. Wright. 



Alva J. Dixon, 
WiUiam II. Faike, , 
E<laon P, Howard, 
Jnmes L. Phillips, 
BraytOTi A. R»uiid, 
Kduiiit A, SiBeel, 
James 3. Tueker, 
Lydia 0. Arm^iroag, 
EmUy L. Auttin, 



Lymao B, Stone. 

Chairman. 
Geo. A. Harris, M. D. 



Oniee Q. Bowen, 
Amelia L. Braytoa. 
JliUty Braiitnn,, 
Mary M. Fiake, 
Cora M. (iilmn.. 
Barak W, H"v>ard, 
Emma C'. Jeocks. 

GLOCESTER. 

COHUITTEB. 

Jeese B. Mowry, 



Ad Die W. Mumford, 
Etnma L. Phillips. 
Nellie B. PoUer, 
Emily O. Reynolda, 
Myra B. Bminda, 
Alma Hlone, 
Cora B. Traak, 
Mary S. Young. 
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AUen Adam». 
A. B. Arnold, 
Mareiua L. Esltn, 
Prank 3. PMer, 
Fred. A, Turner, 
Lj/dla G. Armstrnng, 
0.aee T. BitUrd, 
Clara M. Barnes, 



TEACHBRB. 

LilliaD O. Brown, 
Harriet M. Chase, 

AbigaU W. Clark. 
Ida M. Clemen ce, 
Zelotie A, Co man, 
M. Helen Converae, 
Annie J. Dean, 
Anna F. Orinndl, 

HOPKINTON. 



IMla B. Ba/rru, 

8am W. Lemit, 

S. Ellzabetli Phillips, 

Grmx Pi-uy. 

Ndtie L. Bideigh. 

Abl)ie C. Ricli, 

Ella M, gleere. 



Rev. E. P. HatbewaoD. 



Oacar L. Burdick. 
WiUiam T. CoIUm, 
Edwin A. Noyes, 
James 8. PkiUips, 
Oorlitt F. Randoljih, 
Abram W, Sullivan, 
Frank O. WkeAer, 
Jessie F. Brigge, 



TEACH EBB. 

Clara J. Bardiek, 
Harriet D. Collins, 
Ruth A. GrandaU, 
Minnie L. Fenner, 
CarrU M. Ftetelter, 
Sarah A. Hoxste, 
Amelia Ken yon, 
Emma E. Kenyon, 

JAMESTOWN. 



Dora T. Maine, 
l!lara A. Olney, 
Alice M, Ralftbun, 
M. Anna Shorn, 
Mabel E. Taylor, 
Era B. Wallace. 
Bertha M. Wilbur. 
Addle J. Worden. 



AlTiQ H. Peckham, 

Clerk. 

Edna L. Hammond. 

JOHNSTON. 



George C. Calef, 

Chairman. 
Daniel W. Irons. 

O. IT. Ourrin. 
Ferdinand C. French, 

Prina. of High School. 
T. Penner Irons, 
George If. Staples, 
William S. Sleere, 
jD. Howard TJuimton, 
Susanna Young, 
A. May Allen, 
Lillian Aogeli, 
Alice H. Baker, 
Williamina Birse, 
Margivret M. Ga/tanavgh, 
Mary A. Clemence, 
Mary M. Cole, 



TBACHERB 

Margaret I. Col^aa, 
.Jennie Daw»nap, 
Edith Dronsjieid, 
WdUia FiirreU. 
Annie B. Fisher. 
Alice M. Qifford, 
A goes C. Gormley, 
Minnie A. Greene. 
Miiry M. Hastings, 
Alice M, Hortoii, 
Dora J. Haiiej/, 
Ellen E- Irons, 
Fmma L. Johnson, 
Annie M. King. 
Edith W. Larry. 



Helen B. Landers. 



Mabel T. Lowe, 
Rlioila B. Moore, 
Abbie J. Mowry, 
Christine C. O'Keefe, 
HelenaO'Eeefe, 
Marion Place. 
Mary S. Rolwrlson, 
MartJui E. Saunderi, 
Eliiia Smith. 
Emma R. Slecre, 
Luttie M. Tucker, 
Florence Webb, 
Laarii A. Wfualon, 
Alice F. While. 
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LINCOLN. 



tAltred O. Collins. 
ICbarles N. Benlley, 
-flleDry H. Jeackes, 
Ernest E. Wiiftur, 
Etbcl A. Adnine. 
KmiDa A. Aleiaoder, 
Deida A. Allen. 
Cetiada Balaam, 
Sarah E. Bates, 
Maude I, Btbby, 
Clara F. Boarne, 
Mary D. Bowen, 
Sarah A. Boaen, 
Kate A. Clark, 
Ndlie 1. CM. 
Mary W. Collins. 
Sarab A. Oonpertliwai 
Adelaide A, Cozzens, 
MiUilda GrumUy, 
Harriet E, Davison, 



ITeUn M. I>reu>, 
Flora E. Fairman, 
Fraoces L. F<iater. 
Emina B. Freeman, 
Faany G. Goff. 
Sara]) E. Goidsmilb, 
Lydia B. Gooding, 
Elizabetli A. GriffiD, 
Uliarlolte H. Uancocb. 
Klla V. Hazard, 
Mary M. Ilicki. 
Emma D. Kelluy. 
Flla I.. King, 
Lucy Lyon, 
Miittie Lgon, 
ftliiry E. McLouglilin, 
, Alice L. Ulender, 
Viirrie L. Morse, 
Eeelyn Momi-y. 



H. Estelle Newell, 
Fhrence M. Olney. 
Elizabeth M. Paine, 
MelvinaD. Paine, 
Ella M. Patt, 
Fronie E. Peabody, 
Ida L Pliillips. , 

Marioa A. Place, 
MiDDie E. Presby, 
FlUi Bubinaon. 
Margerila G. Roe. 
Mnry B. Soutbwick, 
Mary A. Tbresber, 
Corione B. Tiiurber, 
Harriet 8, Trafton, 
Harriet N, D. Wilbur. 
Diana 0. WillMma, 
t Clara E. Wibaarlh, 
Flora P, Wood. 



LITTLE COMPTON. 



Oliver H. Almy, 

Cii airman. 
George H. Gifford, 

.losepb D. Alden, 
Frank D. Gigord. 
Fredericli M. Sliaw, 
Frank E. Himiiuriui, 
Loi» Almy. 
Alice M. Bearse, 



TBACBEItS. 

Hnltie A Btmeu. 
Annie W. DrmoneU, 
Harriet J. Brownell, 
Ai'ffinetle Chaee, 
Lynora W. Chase, 
Delia S. Freeman, 

MIDDLETOWN. 



Elizabeth A. Gifford, 

Annie 1. IIer«eg, 
Eunice E- OrsieeU, 
HHttie B. bQell, 
MiiryE. Thomas, 
Mary P. Wbile. 



Lyman H. Barker. 

Chairman. 
Daniel M. C/uine, 



Berkeley Pearte, 

Emma M. Martin, 
Susan A. Matlenun, 



Addaide Newell. 
Martha M. Qiierip. 
Annie P. Smith, 
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NABRAQAN8BTT. 



George P. Hall, 
Ida A. Cunniiighain, 
Bet»it B, Oardin^, 



COMMITTEE. 

Jobn H. Cozzens, Henry H. FHy, John P. Saobom, 

Cbairman. John Gilpin, Wm. P. Sbeffleld, Jr., 

*Geo. A. LilUeaeld. Frank G. Harris, A. S. Sherman, 

Secretary and Supt. Jere W. Horton. Willium A. HleilmaD, 

Nathan Barker, Rev. Warren Randolph, Rev. H. Van Horne. 



Frederic W. Tilton, 

Head Master. 
Frank £. Tbompaon, 



Isaac B. Burgess, 
Mrs. J. Vogt Smith, 
Sarah O. Weaver, 



Qrammar, InUrmediaU, Prijoary and U-n^radxd School*. 



Clarence A. Carr, 
Alfred W. Chase, 
HeDry W. Clurke, 
Frances W. Ajf Is worth, 
Elizabeth C. Boss, 
Kebecca K. Bosworth, 
liebecca T. Boaworth, 
Anna E. Brice. 
Onme W. Bryer. 
Mary B. Biirdick, 
Alice W. Carr, 
Florence T. Carr, 
Annie E. Cornell, 
Emily B. Chace. 
Ednah C. Chase. 
Carrie M. Comsloek, 
Annie Cottreli. 
Carrie W. CrandaU, 
tSarah L Currin, 
Adelaide B, Downing, 
Hattie B. DowDJDg, 



Mary J. Dring, 
Adelaide C. Faddea, 
Harriet ^. Fales, 
Surah E. Fales. 
Lizzie E. FlDlay, 
Eleanor L. Freeman, 
Harriet B. Prencb, 
Rachel M. Friend, 
Hannah Gorton, 
Henrietta C. Gorton, 
Amelia M. Greene. 
Phebe A. Greenman, 
Harriet I. Groff, 
Alice Hammett. 
Elizabeth Hummett, 
Alice J. Jone)*, 
Eliz.tbeth O ■ Kiernan, 
Lillian M. Lee, 
Mary 8, Martin. 
Lizzie H. Murphy, 



AUee C. O'NtOl, 
S. Josephine Peal>ody, 
Littie A. PeUka, 
Julia F. Pitman, 
Harriet A. Saunders, 
Abbie F. fHiea. 
Elizabeth R. Sterne, 
Mary L. Thurston, 
Mary 8. Tilley, 
Nina M. Wilks, 
Mary E. Wood. 

Jacob L. Frank, 

Teacher of Music. 
Lores! a E. French, 

Teacher of Drawing. 
Clara A. Atkinson, 
J/ary E. Bliag. 
Florence V. Newton, 
Gertrude StevenJi, 

Kindergarten Teacbers. 
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NEW SHORBBAH, 



Herbert 8. HillikJD, 

Chturman, 
Benjamin H. Qardner, 



IrdTtg 0. BaU. 
Chaa. S. CMwell, 
Q. CuTlii HvU. 



T. W. D. Rathbun, 

Cbairmui, 
Samuel B. Church. H. D. 



David H. Lamlierton, 
Joseph HcDoDiild, 
Edward S HcFee. 
Wmiam O. Tarbox. 
Am! W. Teflt. 
IJatmOfh O. AtUit, 
Sarah L. Arnold, 
Irene C. Barnes, 
NeUie H. Benxm, 



COHHITTEE. 

John P. CbampliD, 'Charles E. Perry, 

Clerh. BuperiQlendent. 

Edward P. Littlefleld, Jobo R. Payne. 

TBACHBBS. 

Stephen B. Witter, LiUU M. Bam, 

Carrie P. Hacomber, Bum L. i^pmww. 

Mary M. Boot, 

NORTH KINGSTOWN. 

COKHITTBB. 

Thomas J. Peirce, 

Clerk. 
TaOotP. Greene. 

TBACHBRS. 

Jennie L. Betio, 
Mary E. V. Brown, 
Mary U, Brown, 
Rutli C. Brown. 
Sarab A. Brown, 
Maiy A. Codj^od, 
Grace H. Fuller. 
Mary 1, Eatekiru, 



Mary A. Hatteeon, 
Elizabeth C. Hoore, 
Slim F. JVie/iob. 
Emma 3. Ftirce, 
Annie Sanlrum, 
Clara B. Stocvm, 
Annie W. »naU. 
Grace H. Smith. 



NORTH PROVIDENCE. 



COHMITTBK. 



James C. Collins, Henry B. Hill, 

ChalrmaD and 8upt. 
Edward J. Cushing, 



Daniel W. Irons, 
E. Nettle Brayton, 
Harriet H. Burton, 



Lucy J. Manchester, 
Emeline M Mowry, 
Harriet 0. Reynolds, 

NORTH 8MITHFIELD. 



COXMITTEB. 



John H Bailey, Jr., 

<'bairman. 
George A. Smith. 



iMareiat L. Eden, 
Walter H. Tabor, 
Cora M. Bailey, 
Carrie M Balcom, 
Eadora F Brornn, 
Mary F Farnum. 
Iraogene F. Haakell, 



imie Eogg, 
ImbeOe Bi/Uhkii*, 
Mary E. Sunt. 
Evelyn H. Johnson, 
Harriet 8, Johnaon, 
Grace L. Mowry, 



Hary A. Uurphy, 
Annie 8. Pnrker, 
Marjnrel B Beilly. 
Phebe L. RichardsoD, 

Carrie S. Smith, 
Mabel A. Tltay^. 
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CharlMA. Tabor. 

PAWTUCKBT. 



Bet. Benjamm Eastwood, | George E. Nicbolu. 



Cbairmtui. 
JobD F. Abbott, 
Wbeaion Cole, 

Edwin DaHing, 



George A, Jeocks, 
Charlea A. Lee, 
Charles T. Pratt, 



•Fred. Sherman, 

Superintendent. 
William R. Sayles, 
Seaburj S. Tompkins. 



WiUiam W. OurtU. 
LellanJ. Tuek. 
WilUam F. imelU. 



High School. 
William A. Perkiiu, 



George W. Cole, 
Frank O. Diaper. 
Philander A. Gay, 
Henry W. Harrub. 
J. Lewis Wigblman, 
Aanie H. Allen, 
GrHCe O. Allen, 
Emogene Allyn, 
Julia 8. Avery. 
JUarion D. Bennett. 
Angeline W. Bishop, 
Clara E Boardmao, 
Eate E. Bode. 
Elleu M. Bradj, 
Annie Breen, 
May Bromley. 
Margaret O. Butler, 
Mary T. 8. Carey, 
XaM M. Carpenter, 
Annie L. Chatterton, 
Onie I. Con land, 
Annie G. Crane. 
Jennie A. Cratsford, 
Mary A. CummtTigi, 
Louisa Cushman. 
Frances A. Darrah, 
Carrie Q. Dbtis, 
J. Alice Davis, 
Barak P. Danii, 
RoaaDoa Delano, 
Alice A. Eastwood, 
a Fannie EUdy, 



Tiffany, 

Grammtw, Intermedial, Frimary and Ungraded SehooU. 
H. Elta Elliott, 
Alice M. Emerson, 
SeUie M. Emerxm, 
Jeaaie F. Emery, 



Emma J. Messenger, 
Fannie J. Moroney, 
Carrie B. Mowry. 
Lillian A. Newell, 
Elizabeth O'Brien, 
Lydia A, Paine, 
Ernestine Patterson, 
Kate D. Perry, 
Fanny R. Pierce, 
Franc E. Potior, 
Louise P. Remington, 
Myra S. Robinson, 
Oftw a Bogera. 
Sarah H. Ryder, 
Estella F. Scott, 
liUie E. Sloeuta, 
Lizzie W. Smith. 
Florence O. Thompson, 
Emma T. Tower. 
iLeotaB Warhtrlan, 
Elsie C. Waterman, 
Harriet E. Whipple, 
Charlotte 8, Wiley, 
Harriet C. Wilson, 
Leona M. Wood. 

Albert C. White, 
Ervin W. Bead, 

Teachers of Music. 



L. Frances Estes, 

8umeB. Eate*. 

Annie B. Falet, 

Emilie H. Flagg. 

Hahula W. French, 

Nettie L. French, 

Helen A. Gllflllan, 

Mary A. Guddard, 

Carrie Greene, 

Louise H. Greene, 

Emily A. Hale. 

Annie E Hogan, 

Harriet R. Hopkins, 

Sarah J. Hi/rTAy, 

Florence B. Howlaod, 

Jennie Jeffers. 

Jennie B. Jenka, 

Mary T. Jenks, 

Sarah L. Keennn, 

Anna J. Larrabee, 

Atiee M. Lord. 

Margaret J. Ludgale, 

Ellen C. Martin. 

Emma F. Martin, 

Agnes McAodrew, 

Margaret L. McCudden, Otorge A. Walker, 

Ellen McPee, Teacher o( Physical Cul- 

Hary J. Meader, ture. 
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SCBOOt COUllI8BlONBR*8 RKPOBT. 



Heniry R. Edg«i»mb, 
Edgar B. French, 
Tliomaa H. Eeefe, 
Wlllian H. McKltchea, 
Charlies A. M«ader, 
John Murray, 



Joseph S. SouUoBick, 
Jobn S. WatermaD, 
Clara T. Allen, 
Ellen CushniaD, 

PORTSMOUTH. 



JfeHte £. Emerton, 
B. Maria Olasby . 
Lena F. Goodfellow, 
Elizabeth C. Hicka, 
Clara MeAliee, 
Lillie E. Siocum. 



Benjamin Greeo, H. D., Joseph CoggeBball, Mrs. Ljdia J. Siocum, 

Chairman. Clerk . Superintendent. 

Thomas L. Albro, Cotby C. MUcheU. Thomas J. Sweet. 

Hanoab C. Borden, Elbridge 1. Stoddard, 

TRACHBRS. 



Amasa C. Whipple, 

Mary L. AldriSi, 


Ruth U. EarU. 


Itah^ia B. Remick, 


Isabella F. Fiah, 


Carrie E. Sisson, 


Iiabella 0. Ohaie. 


Mary E. Olney. 


Hannah A. Stevens. 


CoraM.DaggeU. 


• Alice M.Peckliam. 


VarrU W. Slurlenanl, 


Clara E. DennU, 


Lucy M. Fkinney, 

PBOVIDENCB. 


Ezalyn B. Ibzer. 


N. Van Slyck, 


} Sarah H. Ballon, 


•Horace a Tarbell, 


Presidenl. 


Secreiary. 


Superintendent. 


1 Gilbert F. Bobbins, 


Arthur W. Detinii, 


I Samuel T. IhugUu. 


Mayor. 


President of the Com- Chairman of Committee 




mon Council. 


OD Education. 


EerheH AVmy. 


Hofman 8. Dorcheeter, 


Wm. H, T. Moseley, 


George E. Barstow, 


Elu,ka£>yffr.Jr.. 


Patrick J. Murray. 


John B. Bartlett, 


Edward Field, Snd, 


Charles H. Parkhurst, 


Luke E. Bartley, 


James B. Foyer, 


George B. Peck. M. D., 


George W. BaU». 


TAwna* J. Garrie/i. 


Wm. T. Potter, 


Samuel A. BennsU. 


George L, Gower, 




Re». Mosee H. Bixby, 


Alfred A. Harrington, 


Elisha H. Khodes, 


A. F. Blaisdell.M. D., 


Lester 8. Hill, M, D., 


Henry R. Rogers, 
Rev. Henry W. Rugg, 


AmosM. Bowen. 


Henry A. Howland. 


Wm. Caldwell, M- D., 


Wm F.HiiicbinsoD.M.D 


, Adeline E. H. Slice?, 


Michael A. Campbell, 


Jolep/, H. Johnmn. 


James H- Smith. 


John W. Case, 


John B. Eeudrick, 


Isaac H. Southwick. Jr.. 


Freeborn Co^eshall, 


John G. Massic. 


John H. ^weet. 




John A. McCloy. 


Orsmus A. Taft, 


Thomas E. Cnsick, 


Richard Mc Guy, 


John C. Thompson. 


Frederick I. Dana, 


James P. Meehan, 


Hunter C. While. 


Wm. J. Danielson, 


Alfred Metcalf, 


OUbertE. WhUlemore. 


Albert C. Day. 


Joseph F. Miner, 


Charles Wilson, M. D., 


John J. Devenieh, 


Thomas J. Morgan, 

TEACHERS. 

mgh School. 


Allen P. Young. 


David W. Hoyt. 


Benjamin Baker, 


Will C. Ingalls, 
Walter B. Jacobs, 


William T. Peck, 


Waller G. Webster. 


II Member a-i^cio. 








piinHi. 
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Arthur C. Bairowa. 
William C. Burwell, 
John Daboll. 
William Overton, 
Henry O. Tripp, 
Sarah B. Dojle. 
Rebecca E. Chase, 



Oeori^e E. Church, 
J. Milloo Hall, 
Eli H. Howard, 
Altfert J. HaDcheater, 
Lewis H. Header, 
Joseph E. Mowrj, 
\ Reuben F. BandaU, 
Levi W. Russell. 
James M. Sawio, 
George F. Weston, 
Juliel A., Allen, 
Stella C. Allen. 
Laura B. Almy, 
Flora £. Angell, 
Juliana T, Armington, 
Anna F. Baber, 
Barah D. Barnes, 
Lucy M. Beane, 
Mary J. Behan, 
Ella Blackburn, 
Anna L. Bliven, 
Charlotte Blundell, 
Helen N. Bowen, 
Abbie L, Bowker, 
Aanie S. Brown, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Mary L. Brown, 
Kale K. Bull, 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Laura C. Burroughs, 
Annie B. Campbell, 
Charlotte K. Clarke, 
Elizabeth ColemHO, 
Amy F. Collins, 
Helen M. Uook, 
Celia F. Cowing, 
Anna F. Cranston, 
Hannali M Crocker, 
Minerva G. Curtis, 
Pbebe A. Cutting, 



Barah A. 
Phebe A. 

Emma F. 
Bebecca 
Barah J. 
Arabel B. 
Abby V. 
Mary E. 
Bessie M, 



Allen, 
Andrews, 

'. Armington, 
B. Armington, 
H Bacon, 

Barney, 
Bicknell, 
Blinkbom, 



Rosamond R. Leavens, 
Ellen Dodee, 
Elizabeth J. {'hose, 
Helen B. Ji^. 
Bessie G, Herrlam. 
Alice D. Humford, 

Orammar Sehoola. 
M. Isabel Daggett, 
Anna P. Dean, 
Mary C. Devereaux, 
Emma A. Durfee, 
Lydia S. Durfee, 
Elizabeth M. Emerson, 
Rboda A. Eaten, 
ClMiasa 8. Bates, 
Anna T. Farrell, 
Lizzie L. Forbes, 
Frances H. Fowler, 
Laura I. French, 
Mizalieth W. Qardiner, 
Anna M, Gerald, 
Helen F. Oetcbell, 
Eliza F. Gorman, 
Harriet R, Greene, 
Oeorgianna M. Hall, 
Martha W. Hall, 
Elinor F. Harris, 
Abbie M. Harvey, 
Clara B. Harvey, 
Delia B. Harvey. 
Angeline Baskell, 
Mary C. Hazard, 
Harriet E. Hewitt, 
Cora I. Hudson, 
Clara L. Hull. 
Nellie G. Johnson, 
Susan R. Joatin, 
Sarah B. Kelly, 
Jennie O. Kennedy, 
BUen LeGarde, 
Mary A. Lee, 
N. Esther Lindsey. 
WilhelmiuaA. LuR, 
Isabelle F. Martin, 
Jennie A. McAuHJfe, 
Annie E. McOloy, 
Ellen HcCrillis, 

Intermediate School*. 
Nellie Branch, 
Ida M. Bud long, 
Abby F. Butler, 
Anna B. Clapp. 
AnnaB. Cobb, 
Elizabeth J. Cory, 
Emma J. Craig, 
Nellie P. Crocker, 
Jessie E. Curtia, 



Agnes F. Williams, 
Harriet L. Hayward, 
Lizzie E. Otuey, 
Harriet M. While, 
Florence A. Williams, 
Abby H. B. Blade. 



Elizabeth J. Molloy. 

Kate O. MoW^, 
Mary A. 8. Mugan, 
Mary J. Nichols, 
Stella F. Nickerson, 
Elizabeth W. OIney. 
Emma R. Osier, 
Elizabeth Owen, 
Adelaide D, Padelford. 
Barah C. Padelford, 
Mary L, Peck, 
Clara F. Perry, 
Catherine D. Pike, 
Esiber A. J. Porter, 
Barah A. Purkis, 
Addie C. Randall. 
Harriet A. Rea, 
Eva T, Ring, 
Rebecca L. Ring, 
Emily J. Bolhwell. 
Ellen A. Suliabury, 
Emeline A. Sayles, 
Emma Shaw. 
Ida B. Smith. 
Lucy 0. Stanley, 
Addle M. Siockbridge. 
Harriet A, Swnn, 
Eaiberine E. Taft, 
Maria L. Taft, 
Dorcas B. Teel, 
Martha B. Teel. 
Ida H. Thomas. 
Caroline A. Vaughn, 
B. Jannelte Yaughn, 
Mabel E. Waile, 
Annie P. Walker, 
Mary F. Waterman, 
Adah B. Watson. 
Lillian R. Willoughby, 
Harriet E, Wood. 



M. Emily Ouahlng. 
Bebteca S. Cuthing, 
Elizabeth J, D'Arcy, 
Anna F. Davenport, 
M. Eliza Douglas, 
Elizabeth M. Duffy. 
Emma L. Dunham, 
Julia A. Dunham, 
Maria F. Dunham, 
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Eleanor Dunn, 
Abby A. Evans, 
Emma F. Parrell, 
LoIbA. Pel ton, 
Annie W. Field, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Annie L. Ctomian. 
Catfaarine C. Gorman, 
Alice J. Qreene, 
Fannie A. Greene, 
Julia D. Greene, 
Catherine M. Hachett, 
Carrie L. Hall, 
Mary L. Harding, 
Abbie A. Hathaway, 
Avis A. Hawkins, 
Jane L. Holt, 
Abby P. Hopkins, 



Edith R Allen, 
Mary L. Antbony, 
Adeline T. Arminglon, 
Mary E. Arnold, 
Mary G. Augustus, 
EiiaG. Bailey, 
Annie F. Bartlett, 
MinTtettie 0. Beckiciih, 
Adaline F. Beanett, 
Amelia E. Berg, 
Marietta B. BOton, 
Alice Blinkhorn, 
Minnie L. Bo»ia»-ik, 
Cora A Bowen. 
Florence E, Bowen, 
Hannah S. Bowen. 
Miiry C. W. Bowen, 
EllaC. Bradley, 
Margaret H. Brcnnan, 
AdiUe B. Briggt, 
Fanny B. Bngbtinan. 
Ellen P. Brown, 
Lillian L Brown, 
Harab W. Browning, 
Jane F Bucklin, 
Emma H Bud long, 
Anna B. Caflrey, 
Aana W, Capron, 
Alice M. Case, 
Matilda M. Giapp, 
Mary Cobb, 
Nancy A. Collins, 
Myra B. Colwell, 
Mary G. Cooney, 
Amelias. Corey, 
Clara E. Oraig, 
Charlotte B. Dantortb, 
Ella S. Dawley, 
Josephine Dillon, 
OarritB, Dreu, 



Ellen H. Hopkins. 
Charlotte C. Ingrabam, 
Mary E. Jobnaon, 
Eudora B. Joalin, 
Mary J. Kenney, 
Qeorgietta F. Lord, 
Mary R. LoveK, 
Mary A. McEntie^, 
Eliza J. HcGuinness, 
Ella McLane, 
Litlie HcNaughton, 
Abby B. Meicalf, 
Kate L. Murphy, 
Orianna E. Micliols, 
Adela N. Padelford, 
Elizabeth Paismore, 
Carrie Payton, 
Marietta P. Pearce, 

PrtmoT]/ Sohooli. 
Anna G. Duffy, 
Susie G, Duffy, 
Cora F. Edgar, 
AlKt E. Earie, 
Marian L. Earle. 
Helen- 8. Essei, 
Elizabeth J. A. Farrell, 
Mary A. Farrell, 
Julia Folsom, 
Qeorgianna W. Eraser, 
Ellen I. Gage. 
Lottie T. Gladding, 
Ella A. Greene, 
Emma F. Greene, 
Mariha A. Halion, 
Maggie L. Hamill, 
Emma S. Hayward, 
Mary E. Hajfvtard, 
Flora G. Henry. 
Minnie B. Higgins, 
Eliza J. Hopkins, 
Annie H. Horton, 
Charlotte R. Hoawell, 
Mary S. Houghton, 
Ida A. Howard, 
Harriet E. Hughes, 
Emma P. Hussy, 
EUtn E. Inmt, 
Alice R. Jaedbi, 
Carrie A, Jenks, 
Caroline M. Johnson, 
Maggie L Kane. 
Annie 0. Kenyon, 
Amelia P. Kimbail, 
Celia A. King, 
Elma H. Eaowles. 
Annie E. Lancaster, 
Mary E, Like, 
Ma:y E. Lincoln, 
Rachel G. Linton, 



M, Louise Peterson, 
Loniaa W. Pierce, 
Harriette C. Randall, 
Eleanora Read, 
Florence G, Reynolds, 
Belle M. Rich, 
Elizabeth S. Robinson, 
Lena D. Sheldon, 
Sarah 8. Simmons, 
Mary G, Tasker, 
Sarah Tempest, 
Elizabeth L. Towne, 
Adelaide H. Waterman, 
Julia A. Waterman, 
Nellie F. Webster, 
Maria H, Wilbor, 
Caroline E. Work. 



Marj/ N. Lmett, 
Belle L. Lyons, 
Jennie H. Macomb, 
Anna G. Magnus, 
Eliee T. Magnus, 
Eita J. Marsiiall, 
Hartba J. Marshall, 
Lizzie A. Hariin, 
May HarttD, 
Ada E. Mason, 
Minnie W. Mason, 
Annie F. HcBntea, 
Agnes Mclver. 
Mary R. McNerney, 
Margaret F. MeOiker, 
Lucy A, Metcair, 
Leonetle D. Mooney, 
Ida E. Morse. 
LeoUne If. Moinry, 
Catherine O'Reilly, 
Elixab^k B. Oti». 
Fannie M. Otis, 
Hattie B. Paine, 
ElUA. Paul, 
Emma E. Pfanner, 
Ella L. Phillips. 
Elizabeth K. Phillips, 
S. Ida Phillips. 
Ella M. Pierce. 
Lucy M. Pierce, 
Mary A. H. Pierce, 
B. Frances Pike, 
Abby W. Potter, 
Lillian A. Potter, 
Nellie L. BaUigh, 
Harab F. Randall, 
Mary A. Bemiiiglon, 
Fannie W. Robinson, 
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Martha A. Roands, 
Beri&a E. Salidiurs, 
Elizabeth Sehaffer, 
Emiati Schaffer, 
Bessie H. Schofleld, 
ADtoDJa F. L. Scbubarth, 
Minnie J. Bchubarth, 
EUa L, Bheomb, 
Eslher A. Smith, 
JeDnie M. Smith, 
Luelia B, Soon, 
EllaL. Slofford, 
Flora D, Bpink, 
Cordelia J. Btsowood, 
Jessie 8. SlMle, 
Annie L. Sttmpian, 
Martha Stone, 
Joanna 8. Sweet, 



Pauline B. Tiogiej, 
Imogene A. Trumao, 
Aonie E. tJdeli. 
Aibina 3. Vatlily, 
Horteose T. Vallilj, 
Abby 8. Vose, 
Mary E. Weld. 
Harr G. Wheeler, 
Phefae E. Wilbur, 
Martha WiDchester, 
Jennie F. Work, 
Agnea Wright 

BenjamiD W. Hood, 

Prin. Teacher of Music. 
Dora E. Curtis, 
Barah M. Farmer, 



Mary J. Mutr, 

ABBt. Teachers of MuBtc. 
Jean B. Guilbert, 

Teacher of French. 
Mary E. Gary, 
Mary E. EnKley, 
Martha L. Whitaker, 

Teachers of Sewing. 
Abbv M. White, 

Supervisor of Drawing. 
Geoeva A. Cooley. 
Asst. Teacher of Drawing. 
Garduer U. Aatbooy, 
Teacher of Drawing in 
High School. 
Helen L. Lathrop, 
Adah R. Perkins, 

Eindergaden Teacbera 



ETBNINO SCHOOL TEACHBBa. 



Frank Healy. 

Visiting Principal. 
/. O. AldruA. 

Yaientiiu Almy, 
George F. Aodrews, 
Neil Andrews, 
John B. Barbour, 
Bertram 6. Blafsdell, 
Earl P. Blanehard, 
CharUti H. Brown, 
MtrshaU S. Bnmn, 
Arthur B. Brown^, 
Martin S. Budlong, 
Howard F. BuUer, 
HamMton Chapman, 
Edwin &. DtaAa-, 
John P. Foi:, 
BeginiM 8. J^e, 
William If. Gardner, 
James M. Gilbrain, 
John 0, Qordon, 
Wm. T. Greene, 
John W. Hogan. 
nennin J. Holland. 
Francii E. Uoye, 
Clarke H. Johnson, 
Ernest H. Johnson, 
Tommiiuo JuglarU, 
William B Kelly. 
AHhuT M. Leonard, 
Leonard M. Lewis, 
Frank H. LiiU, 
Warren S, Locke. 
Henry P Loverwell, 
WUiiam MagiU. 
James McLaughlin, 
JameH Q. McMurry, 
Edward L. MiteheU. 
Jmmu J. Nolan, 



Joseph P. O'Connell. 
William H, O'Neil. 
Herbert W, Parmenter, 
Carl C. Pteiin. 
Edwin O, Begnolds, 
Fred. H. Rhodes. 
Charles H. Slseon, 
W. L. Skinner. 
CharleB S. Smith. 
Gerald B. Smith, 
Henry M. Stone. 
Clifford 8. Tower, 
Bebert N. Turner, Jr. , 



Edgar L. WOlard, 
John P. Williams, 
Dora AppletoD, 
Ella Armstrong, 
Mary J. Armstrong, 
Ida M. Arnold, 
Julia E. G. Arnold. 
Edith L Aiatin, 
Ella J. Bartleit, 
MiAA F. Battey. 
Mary B. Blanehard, 
Mary B. Biniell, 
Elrza A. Boyle, 
Emma F, Burgess, 
Annie M. Burns, 
Mary Callahan, 
Florence £. Carpenter, 
Josephine i. Obappell. 
Emma B. Chase, 
Ruflna Clegg. 
Agnes N. (.onion, 
Emma E. Cooke, 
Mary B. Cory, 
Minnie L. Cuoliffe, 



Edith DmiglMi, 
Mary E. DouglasB, 
Carrie E. Drew, 
Adelaide N. Drowne, 
8adU J. Duttin, 
Maltie C. Eddy. 
Mary A. Farrell. 
Belle K Forsyth, 
Alice h. Foster, 
Sarah F. Gardner, 
Mary J. Geary, 
Cassie P. GladdioK, 
Lizzie E. Goodwin, 
Mary B Harris, 
Margaret Healy, 
Lizzie A, Holland, 
Margaret A. Howe, 
Gertrude E. Humet, 
Henrietta C, Huxford, 
Mary A. Jones, 
Anna Judkins, 
Miry A. Kane, 
Abby Eelieher. 
Mamie Kendriek, 
Mabel A. KeDerson, 
Mary A. Einderland, 
Mabel Knapp. 
MiDDJe A. Lathrop, 
Jennie LeOarde, 
<'lara L. Lewis, 
Mary N. Loveit, 
Carrie B. Luther, 
Anna M. Lyon. 
Hannah T. Mahoney, 
Btbeeea F. Mayhete, 
Louise L. Mason, 
Celia B Mc^leer, 
Mary MeCabe. 
Nellie F. MeELroy. 
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Llezie HcEntee, 
Annie W. McOuinnesa, 
Ell&n MeQiiirk. 



Kate C. Hollof, 
Helen Moody. 
Carrie B. Moore, 
Kale Murphy, 
Mary E. Nowell, 
Eva PayM, 
Alice Pekvey. 
Annie F. Peckham, 
Jeooie M. Pbillips, 



Mary B. Pierce, 
Anna J. Balel^h, 
Mary A. Remiogton, 
Katie W. Reynolds, 
Fannie D. Sadlier, 
Qminn C. Sawyer, 
BUa Sherman, 
Grace A. Slocura. 
Eliatbeih W. Smith, 
Mary C, Bmilh. 
Hannah F. Steere, 
Annie W. Slokes, 
Lizzie Sullivan, 



Asenath Tetlow, 
Frances A. Tilcomb, 
Mary TUUngkaxl, 
Mary J. Toole, 
Alice F. Tourtellot, 
Ellen L, Virgin, 
Mabel £. A. Wali«, 
Elizabeth m. Walcott, 
Jennie Wetberell, 
Erroioie E. White, 
Kate J. White, 
Mary E Williams, 
Emma J. Wightman. 



coHHrrTEB. 



Edwasvi W. Shedd. 



Frank R. Browne, 
Rowland B. Paimer, 
John W. Saunders, 
Thos. B. Wheeler, 
Charlotte Barber, 
WilHamina Birne. 
F. Jeannette Browne, 
Sarah A. Ohamplin, 



Ha S, Clarke, 

Mary D. tWftns, 
M, Ida Dockrey, 
A. Florenee Edward*, 
Lulu L Geer, 
Emma F. ZScMce, 
Mary W. Uoxale, 



Mary H. Jamea, 
Lucy C. Kenyon. 
HaitieE. Lillibridge, 
Clara G, Olney, 
Emma H. Paimtr, 
S. Lizzie Rath bun, 
Fannie R Wilcox. 



Benjamin F Ban, 
Elber O. Card. 
Jokn O. Fryer, 
Byron E. Rounds, 
Willis H. Sbippee, 
Philena M. Angell, 
Clara E. Arnold, 
Carrie D. Barden, 
Julia Barden, 



Lindsay Jordan, 



TRACBBRH. 

AUee E. Bou, 
BerOia F. Eddy. 
Bdilh F. Eddy, 
CaJ-rie C. Gahan. 
Fannie Harrlnian, 
Enlher Hawkinn. 
Fannie E. D. Hopkins 
M. Lillian Nicholt. 
Mary C. P. Parker, 



Nettie E. Slromons. 
Ida M. Sraitb. 

Vivian M. Steere. 
Ida M. WeH, 
Agnes S. WestnoU, 
Lydia A. Whitman, 
Eealena Wilbur, 
Mary WiUiarnn, 
MatHe A. WilUama. 



Mary E. Barden. 
SMITH FIELD. 
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SUPEBIHTlCNDEirra, BCHOOt OOMMtTTEES AND TBACSBBS. 



Har^ret A. Barlow, 
Annie 0. Chandler, 
Stlen L. Eitet. 
LiuUaD. Qardin&r, 



TEACH BBS. 

Birtful A. HamUtt, 
Nettie G. flawkios, 
Lola H. Hunt, 
Ellen R. Marston, 



8. Adelia Newton, 
Anna T. Peace, 
Ida A. Steere, 
Martha L. WalcoU. 



SOUTH KINGSTOWN. 



'John O. Clarke. 

Chairman. 
Rowland G. Hazard, 3d, 



G«orge P. Bacon, 
WiUard E. Gonani. 
John Hopkint. 
Alfred F. Hoina. 
Gharla W. Marahaa, 
Mary B. Adima. 
Annie L. BtisB. 
8. LouiM Carpenter, 
Ma^ritm D. Field. 
ATutitR French, 



Arthur W. Brown, 

Siipt. and Clerk. 
John G. Perry, 



Gornelia F. Frink, 
Fanny R. Gamble, 
Mary C. Gardiner, 
Mary E, Gardner, 

Mary E. Hammond, 
M, Blizabeth Kenyon, 
Sarah .T. Kenyon. 
Hattie E. LUUbridge, 
Mary J. Prosaer, 



Sitmiid P. Taeker, 
Edmuitd Waiker, 
Herbert J. WetU. 



Mary P. Hoae, 
Aqnea K. Rgan, 
JMia S. Shddaa, 
Harriet W. Stillman 
Mary L, Strout, 
Abbie J. Tucker, 
Clara M. Tucker, 
Emms A. Tucker, 
EBsie Waters. 



COUMITTBB. 

Mrs. A. H. Hart, 



Silas T. Borden. 
Carrie M. Boiirdman, 
Ella F. Borden. 
Olive M. Cspen, 
Sadie S. OoUint, 
Genevra Cook, 
Annie L. Darrah, 



Rev, Eiewis A. Pope. 

Chairman. 
Georee 8. Brown. 
S. Frank ChampUn, 



Wilson R. Butler, 
OliDffr K. Cook, 

Prins. of High School. 
Louise P. Drown, 
Emilie M. Hoar, 
Plorenoe 8. AlUn, 



Minnie E. Falea, 
Adelaide T Fitch, 
Alice M. Oifford, 
Mary C. Gray. 
Peac« C. Gray, 
Phebe M. Gray, 
Annie F. OrinJuM, 



WARREN. 

COUHITTEB. 

Rev, Wm, N. Ackley, 

Siipt. and Clerk. 
Luther Cole, 
Benjamin Drown, 

TEACH BBS. 

Emma L. Brown, 
Patience Cole, 
Eimlyn F. Collin*, 
Annie Driaool, 
Patience L. Fish, 
Emily R. Gardner, 



Clara A. OrtuDell, 
Elisabeth W. Hicks, 
Genevieve Prtquin, 
fjziie W. Richardson, 
Sattie E. Smith. 
SuiUB. Walker, 
Ruth B. Whitford. 



Charles H. Handy, 
Ambrose B. Mason, 
Louis Saillant, 



Ellen C. Hoar, 
Henrietta Martin, 
Elizabeth W. Maeon, 
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BVBHDTa HOHOOL TE&CHERB. 

Ira A. Kent, Jote^ Evnoen. 



Dwi^ht R. Adams, 

n and Supt. 
'. BardeD, 
1 A. Cole, 
n A. Coray, 
lin F. Dawley, 



John P. ] 
Edward A 

Williai 
Benjai 



John H. Bailey, Jr.. 

Haiicy Cfiose, 
John F. De«riDg, 
Charles H. Earle, 
James H. Earle, 
Lorenzo B. Grigson, 
Horace W. Keach, 
Percy W. LinacoU, 
Jobn M. Nye. 
William V. Slodum, 
Frederick W. Wing. 
GaroUne E. Arnold, 
Sarah A. Aihworlh, 
Mary E. Bisselt, 
Alite Blink/uyrn, 
Sarah J. Booth, 
Caroline Boss, 
Annie M. Burns, 



COMMITTER. 

Clarence O. Carpenter. 

aerk. 
Henry L. Greene. 
Henry D. Heydon, 
Henry. L. Johnson, 
W^ler EnigU, 
George W. Madison, 



Delta L. Carpenter, 

Margaret M. Givanaugh, 
Marcy W. Coe, 
Mary L. OiimmingB, 
Jennie Davis, 
Emma J. Daw ley. 
AnnU S. Etdridge, 
Susie B. Bates, 
Emma E. Greene, 
E. Emily Grover, 
Annie Harry. 
Annie M. Hill, 
Theresa J. Hunl, 
Maitie E. Jeneket, 
Annie M. King, 
Emma A. King, 
Annie M. Livaey, 
Carrie AL Lovett, 

WESTERLY. 

COUMirTEB. 

Artbur Perry, 



Jobn H. Nonhup, 
Natban D. Pierce, 
Oliver P. Sarle, 

Gideon Spencer. 
Tbomas J. Spencer. 
Isaac H. Whittord. 
Oliver C. Williams. 



Margaret J. McCusker, 

Edna L. Millard. 
Annie L, Newton, 
Hattie E. Peck. 
Mary M. PTielpi, 
Julia A. Potter, 
Ma/ry L. Palnam, 
Anna A. Reid, 
Fannie Sadlier, 
May A. Sarle. 
Nancy E. Sarle, 
8. Maria Smilh, 
Hannah A. SCeveiw, 
Mary E. Sullivan, 
MyraF. Titus. 
Edith A. Troop. 
Theresa R. Wealcott, 
May A. Worcester. 



Everett C. Willard, 

Prin. of High School. 
Charles H. BfAeoek. 
t (kear L. Bardick, 
Howard Champlin, 
Elbert W. Clarke, 
B. Frank Qreenman, 
iEdioin A. Kos/es, 
Praocis 8. Peabody, 
Philip B. Slanley. 
Herberl West. 
George W. Woodward, 
Eleanor C. Wolcotl, 
Anna M. Allen, 
Liztie A, Barbtr, 
Edna L. Barbmr, 



Elizabeth Brown. 
Elten M. Broytiiing, 
Ada M. Champlin. 
Blanche B. Chapman, 
Mary N. B. Chapman, 
Sarah B. Chester, 
Zm™ M. Clarke, 
H. Louise Connor, 
Mary E. Coy. 
Susan P. Coy. 
Harnet R. Crandall, 
Jennie A. Dawley, 
Ma^gU S. Fyffe, 
Mercy Hoxscy, 



Augusta E. Mann. 
Elizabeth E. Martin, 
Myrtie E. Mtirphy, 
Phebe A. Nve. 
Harriet C. Pendleton, 
. Sarah R. Read, 
Edna M. Saundert, 
Helen E. Spicer, 
Fannie P. Stanton. 
Harriet B. Stanton, 
L. Qertrude StUlinan, 
A. Jennie Tyler, 
Harriet E. Tyler. 
Martha J. Wilbur. 
Annie H. Huswell, 

Teaelier of Music. 
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8DPEEINTENDEHT8, BCHOOL COMMITTEEe AND tEACHERS. 



OOL TRACHRRB. 

Q. AnsoQ StillmaD, Mary J. B. Clarke. 



WEST GREENWICH. 

COHUITTBE. 



Charles F. Carpenter, 


Charles S. Hazard, 


JohD W. Rathbun. 


Chairman and Siipt. 


Clerk. 

TKACHES8. 




Jeremiah C. Barber, 


John Tanner, 


Ati* T. GaUup. 


Joi S. Oarpenler, 
John C. Franklin. 


Warren P. Wilcox, 


Cora M. Gibson. 


Anna B. Baieock, 


Jennie M. Parker. 


Jason W. QortoD. 


JfeiUe L- Battey. 


Bessie B. Rathbun, 


Oeorge Sf. Greetie, 


Sarah A. Br&wn, 


Clara L. M. RaVibun, 


Herbert E. Lewis. 


Emma J. R. Carr, 


Maria A. Ryan,' 


Gem-ge SUion, 


Rachel M. Frink, 

WOONSOCEET. 


NeUie a. Swel. 


Albert A. Smith, 


Charles H. McFee. 


•Frank E. McFee. 


ghairman. 


Clerk. 


ISunerlDtendent. 


-Edward J. Ax^i, 


Janaes Murray, 


Elaear Gingraa, 


James H. Ritard. 


George A. Smith. 


yvmiara E. Grant, 


TBACHBRB. 




J. w. r. Rich. 


Josephine P. Chase, 


Mabel L. Mowry, 


Prin. High School. 


Alice A. Cook, 


Mertie B. Mowry. 


Hubert S, Riley. 
Edward 8. MeFee, 


Bertha E. Cook, 


Nettie B. Mowry, 


Eva G. Cook, 


Gertrude A. Patenaude, 


\Fi-edE. WkUaker. 


Mabel E. Cook. 


Harriet H. Puffer, 


Abby 8. Howea, 


Maria L. Cook, 


Mattie F. Ricliwdson, 


Ellen L. Robinson, 


Louisa B. CransloD, 


Clara E. Sherry, 


Lydia E. Aikeo, 
\Mabel H. Aldrich, 
Harriet A. Allen. 


Mary E, Darling, 
A. Bli7^ Fuller. 


Georgian n a Smith, 


Mar; F. Smith, 


Mettle K. Fuller, 


Cynthia A. aiaples. 


H. Mabel Allen, 


Ben ha L, Greene, 


Florence E. Staples, 


Clara L. Baker, 


Susie T. Grimes, 


Mabel A. Thayer, 


Habel li. Baker, 


Sybil B. Hill. 


iEdith a. Witaw, 


CarrU M. Salwn, 


Clara H. Jenokes, 


Alice A. Williams. 


Maiel B. Baneti, 


Helen Martin. 




Dotlie A. Baxter, 


Eliza U. Macdermott, 


Frank B. KtUUty. 


Bortense I. Brown, 




Teacher of Music. 




EVENING SCHOOL a^BACHERS. 


(7. 0. BmUA, 


Alice B. Baltye, 


Hattie Grant, 


Charlet F. Harper, 
WiiUam J. Mckenner, 


Etta Battve, 
Eudora F. Brovtn, 


Mary M. Hicks. 


Nannie Joslin, 




Florence 0. Brown, 


Emily Maurice, 


Qe-yrge R. Smith. 


Sophia Burlingante, 


Carrie MiUer. 


Patrick H. Braith, 


Helen L. Cook. 


Emma 8. Slocomb. 


Jennie Ballon, 


Lizzie Getchell. 
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EXTRACTS FROM SCHOOL REPORTS. 



APPARATUS. 

BuHHiLLTiLLB. — Qood TooU Nteeifory. — Not a few of our achool-rooms are 
Btill unfurtiiBbed with readiog charts for the sraall scholars, aud wall maps for 
classes ia geography. These are just as necessary for effective teaching as good 
tools for a mechanic, or good machinery for succeBSful manufacturing. And it 
should be borne Id mind Ihut where a district raises ten or twenty dollara for 
this object the Stale will add to it as much more. Even the smaller sum with 
this additloD will furnish important aid.— A. H. Gbanqer, Superintejident. 

Cdmberland. — Materiah Piirckaied. — The mooey appropriated for apparatus 
has been expended under the approval of the State Commissioner. From Ibe 
town and tbe State $200 have been used. Books of reference and supplemental 
work have been put in all the schools. Qames, puzzles, pictures, books and 
kindergarten material have been bought fur tbe younger pupils. Haps and 
charts have also been purchased and tbe schools equipped for better work than 
ever before. — B. H. Lank, Superinlend^nl. 

East Protidkncb. — Teachers' Librarg. —F'lttj-one books, recommended by 
the principal ot the State Normal School, have been purchased for the use of the 
teachers of the public schools of the town. — Committee. 

Oi^CEBTBR. — Apparatui and School Libroiie*. — Our schools are well supplied 
with apparatus. Tbe school libraries are in good condition and fairly volu- 
minous. The ordinary useful works of reference are found in all of them. The 
thanks of the committee and superintendent are due to those teachers who, by 
their energy and spirit, have raised funds for the benefit of their schools. 

Mrs. Perry'i Gifl.^The thanks of parents and children are due to their etnin- 
ent and distinguished towns-woman, Mrs. Anne Perry, Providence, who, dur- 
ing the past year, has presented each fchool with a copy of her " History of 
Glocester." Such n shining example of town pride and public spirit deserves 
emulation. Parents could show their interest in the schools in no better way 
than by donating to Ihetn, from lime lo time, good and wholesome books of an 
elevating character.— Pebct D. Smith, Superintendent. 

Little Cohpton.— iVm Organ.— 1 am pleased to report that Number One 
has this year added to its Bcbool*room a new organ. It would be a cause for 
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coDgTstttlation If all the otbei diatrlcts could follow this example. Thu the 
preseoce of an organ certainly tends to develop Ibe iDuaicat tostea in the scbolars, 
no belter proof ia peeded than that Numbers One and Biz, which have organs, 
were the oniy schools which provided aiaging Independently at our recent school 
exhibition. 

JVuds. — Every school should have more blackboards and better onea. There 
sboald be better and more modem mapa. — W. P. Stoddabd, SuperinteTideni, 

iSoBTB SuiTHFiBLD.— ifbtortiij Aidt.— The supply of apparatug plactd in our 
acbool-rooms during the last three years has very mBteriatly enhanced the work 
of teacher and pupils and is returning rich rewards. —O. R. Suith, Superin- 

RiCHHOND. — Stgvlar AppropriaUimt Nee&tA for Apparabi*. — In 1883 the sum 
of two hundred dollars was voted to be appropriated for the purchase of mnpa, 
booka, etc., to be expended under the direction of the auperlntendent of public 
scboola. In 1S8J the sum of fifteen dollars was voted and the same in 1685. A 
reasonable sum should be voted each year. It seema to me that at the coming 
June town meeting at least aeventy-flve dollars should be appropriated for this 
purpoae. Daring the year I have been frequently asked to purchase material to 
aid in the good work by a number of our teachers, but with sorrow I have bad 
to deny them because of no money for this purpose. Other lowna are annually 
adding to the collectiona in their schoolrooms. Appropriations for school pur- 
poses are good investments and in the end will pay a good rate per cent — C. J. 
Grbehb, StiptrinUndenl. 

TiTBBTOH. — Organ. — Under the superviaion of Hiea Horse, then teaching in 
No. 4, (Oaborn) an esfaibiUon waa held at the echool-bouae, by which money 
was raised for the purchase of an organ. The amount, supplemented by $30 
from the State, was sufficient for the purchase ^ a good instrument The ser- 
vices of a competent teacher in singing would be a valuable addition to this 
ecbool. 

Okartt. — Two large physiological charts were purchased by the committee to 
aid the teachers in their work on the subject of temperance, which has been 
much neglected in thia town. Theae charta are to he paaaed from one acbool to 
another, and have been found very interesting to teachers and pupils. 

Language charts have also been bought for every acbool in town with the ex- 
ception of the North Gardner, where the pupils are too young to need one. 
They are alao found useful, as they furnish exercises which, without taking the 
time of a busy teacher, can be a benefit to an otherwise unoccupied pupil. — Com- 
mitUe. 

Wabrbn, — WtM Bxpenditrtrei.—AjsiODg our wisest expenditures of money for 
schoola during the past few years haa been the aum appropriated for apparatus 
and reference books which is supplemented by a like amount from the State 
funds. There ia a apeciat advantage in having books at hand for apeedy con- 
sultation at the moment when the need arlaea. There is a freahneaa about infor- 
mation thua obtained and a aeemingly closer application to the caae in point. 
The teacher further can more eflectively direct the pupila in aucb work, thua 
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teacbioc, not only the subject, but also the best methods of seekt&g Information 
for ibemselTes. This habit of conauliinE books of reference, or collating facts 
or opiaiODS on topics related to their work, will be found of great service to the 
pupils in after life.— W. N. Acelrt, Buperinimdmt. 

Wbstkrlt. — AddilioTit U> Library. — The senior class has, during the year, ad- 
ded about $89 north of new books to the school library, which now coutaiDS 
988 caTefully selected volumes, thus makicg oaa of the most valuable school 
libraries in the State.- 

Beadinff Boom.— The High School Beading Room, the plan for the mainte- 
nance of which was outlined in my last report, lias become a fixture, and is of 
much benefit to the school. The following publicBtions are provided regularly : 
Magazines— rSe Cenlury, Harper'*, Senbner'a, The A<v^tmy. Daily Newspapers — 
The Mv> York Tribune, Waie^-ly Tribune, and the Botton Herald. Religious— 
Tlie Chrittian Union. Educalional- 2"^ JVcto England Journal of Edjieation. 
Weekly — Harper'* lUualrated Weekls, Wetterly Narragantett Weekly, and the 
Wetlerly Journal.— E. C. Willard, Principal. 



APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 

Bristol. — Strict Economy and Accurate Account*. — The year was commenced 
wilh unpaid bills of the previous year of nearly five hundred dollars, which have 
all beev paid. la order to accomplish Ihia the committee has endeavored not to 
expend a dollar that was not aI)8olulely necessary. The superintendent has 
kept a strict account with eacl^teacber of all books supplied, and each teacher 
has done the same with every scholar, including the condition of all books, both 
at the tteginning and close of each term, and the scholars were given to under- 
stand that anything beyond the ordinary wear and tear would be chargml to 
them. There have been no repairs made but what were required. There is a 
slight decrease in salaries, owing to new teachers taking the place of old ones 
whose salary had been raised on account of long service. — J. P. Rbtholds, 
Buperinlendent. 

COMBEKLAND. — A Liberal Policy it Wiee. — We cannot retrench expenses with- 
out injury lo the schools, and even wilh the present npproprialjou we could not 
provide school nccommodations for all the po*»iUe pupils of the town. A liberal 
policy Is wise. The school years are very important and exert an influence all 
through the life. The training and discipline of the children determine the 
character of society in the coming years. For the sake of that future la the ex- 
penditure of today. — B. H. Lanb, SuperintendaU. 
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ATTENDANCE, ABSENTEEISM, TRUANCY AND C0MPDL80HT 
EDUCATION. 



Bbistol. — More Regular AiteTtdanoe. — The largest number registered in aoy 
one term is only 953, a fulling ofl of 71 from the previous year ; the average num- 
ber regtslered was 649, a decrease from the previous year of but 19 ; while the 
arerage attendance was 616, only 3 less than the preceding year. Taking all into 
consideration this 1b a very satisfactory showing indeed. Owing to the large 
number promoted at the close of the last scbool year, in June, the primary 
schools are not as full as usual, while on the other hand the higher schools are 
unusually full. 

Oood Work qf Truant (>ffleer. — The truant officer has done a good work this 
year. Of course Ibe best part of bis work does not show in bis report. It cod- 
siats in keeping the scholars in scbool and not in returning them after they bave 
played truant.— J. P. Rktnoldb, SuperinUndmt. 

Chablsstowh. — Object of TVuant Laie. — The truant law protects the rights of 
the child, and enforces the duties of parents. It would materially aid in 
decreasing truancy if all citizens who know of cases demanding attention would 
report them at once lo the truant ofBcer, With the opportunities for an educa- 
' tion, free to all, with the limited number of weeks' attendance at school which 
the law demands, no one can complain that it is an injustice or hardship (o be 
compelled to learn to read and write. There seema, however, to be a general 
disposition to obey the law on the part of both parents and children. — A. A. 
Sadndbrs, SuperinttndAiit. 

Cbanbtoh. — Absentees Should bt Brought into School,— The children who are 
not at school should be faithfully looked after and the cause of their absence 
ascertained. When that is known the proper authorities should see that as far 
as possible it is removed and the children sent back to scbool. There may be a 
few children who are necessarily compelled to work, without even the benefit of 
the twelve weeks of school for which the law makes provision. It would be far 
better for the family to receive aid from the town for a few months (ban to 
deprive these children of this short*time in school. — A. ti. Haybn, Superin- 
tendent 

Cumberland. — Jmporiance of Improted Attendance. — The schools suffer from 
the number of scholars who attend for a few weeks and then go to work. Pa- 
rents can do much to improve the attendance by showing an interest in the 
school and the teacher, and not allowing the pupils 10 be absent for trifling ex- 
cuses. It would not matter if it were only for the day or the year, but it 
means much for the future of the child and much to the society of the coming 
years. — B. H. Lanu, Superintendent. 

Glocester.— -fti Monthg Should be Bequired.—U seems to be the aim of some 
parents to send their children no longer than the law requires. Knowing what 
the best interests of the family and State demand, parents should see to it that 
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their children are regular and panclual in attendance throughout the school 
year. If the pupil who attends school with regularitj UDtil flrteen years of age 
cannot master the conimon English branches, what sort of an apology for an 
Buglish education can the habitual ahsentM offer 1 We think the law should 
mnke attendance compulsory for six months instead of three months.— Omi- 

Imprtmement in Altertdanee. — In this direction our schools made a very good 
showing, and, I think, show an improvement during the year both as regards 
absences and tardy marks. I have examined the registers closely while visiting 
the schools and insisted that Ihey should be kept accurately day by day, which 
in some localities I found had not been the custoa. — Pebct D, Butth, Super- 
intendent. 

JoHHBTOM.— Zixi Large Peretntage of Ab»enteM.—Ot course, it must not be ex- 
pected that all who are of school age will attend school. Some children are not 
allowed, for wise reasons, to enter school until they are six or seven years of ago, 
some are physically or mentally disqualided to attend at all, some are tempora- 
rily sick, some by preference of their parents are educated in private schools or 
elsewhere; but when all just allowances have been made, there will still be 
surely not less than 70 per cent, of all the children of school age who ought to be 
In full attendance in the public schools. Less than SO per cent, of the children 
of school age in regular attendance throughout the school year certainly signi- 
fies an amount of ignorance and incompetency, an amount of public burden and 
social disorder for the years to come, whidi cannot be contemplated without 
anxiety. 

S^orti for S/tforeement. — In addition to what has usually been done through 
the truant officer, a systematic attempt has been begun since the last report of 
the enumerator of the census was received to secure better compliance with 
the taw. In a good many instances the claim of attendance made to the enu- 
merator is not found to be verified by the teachers' register, so a list of names of 
those who are not credited with attendance as the statute requires was put into 
the hands of the truant officer, with instructions to ascertain more specifically in 
case achild attended school, tuAof school he attended; and if he claimed exemption 
from attending, on what ground; and to warn those who have neglected attending 
without exemption that they must promptly comply with the law or expect to 
pay the penalty to which they are alrtady liable. — W. E. Wilson, Super- 
intendent. 

LracoLN.— ZdM QeneraUy Underilood.—Jai^ug from the report of the truant 
officers and the large number of certificates of twelve weeks' school attendance 
signed by the committee, it would seem that the people in general understand 
the law in relation to truant children and of the attendance of children in the 
public schools. — Committee. 

FraOieal Value of PuneltiaUty. — Among the hindrances to the ideal working 
of our schools we mention irregular attendance on the part of many pupils. It 
is of the utmost importance that everything that can be done to insure regular 
attendance upon school should be done. It is of much practical value for the 
pupils to t>e taught regularity and punctuality. How can we expect our young 
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men and foung women when the; enter upon the dutieB of life to illuitrate 
tlieae principles 11 they bare been allowed to be listless, careless and irregular in 
their school work T Teachers and school officers cbd do much, but parents 
more, to ioGrease the efficiencj of our schools by proper attention to the regular 
attendance of the pupils at school. As naturally as effect follows cause will a 
pupil whose attendance has been irregular for a considerable time fall behind in 
his work. 

AgalQ, some of our schools are seriously hampered because so many pupils 
attend for only twelve weeks. There have been 485 work certifloates issued the 
past year. When pupils are almost constantly leaving and others coming to 
school it is impossible to advance as rapidly and to do aa thorough work as in 
those schools which are not so disturbed. We take pleasure to speak highly of 
the general conduct of alt our pupils. There has been no troublesome case of dis- 
cipline or truancy reported. The children appear to have the right disposition 
toward teachera and school ofBcers, and to enjoy their school work.— A. H. 
NicKERBON. Committee. 

MiDDLBTOWH. — Thorough Enforcement. — The following reports have been re- 
ceived from the truant officer : Number of cases of absenteeism invcatigated, 21; 
□ umber of parents noiifled to send children to school, 4 ; uumtier of children 
reported absent from school under suspicion, 3 ; number of children warned, S, 
I have visited each school in town, eiamiued registers, ascertained reasons for 
non altendscce, and have made diligent enquiry into all cases under the school 
RCl in relation to truant children, or the nonatlendance of children in the differ- 
ent districts of the town, and find all have attended as the law requires. — W. F. 
PttCKHiM. Truant Ogieer. 

Nabraoansrtt. — LosKi From Irregular Allendanee. — The school population 
of this town, as returned by the school census taken in January of the present 
school year, is 205. Of these, 174 attended school some portion of the time, 
while 84 were returned as not attending any school. The average attendance for 
the year is 131. This is n showing thHt should remind parents and guardians of 
the great wrong they are doing to those committed to their care by allowing an 
irregularity of attendance which has lost one quarter of the benefits of the 
echoola to those who have attended, — CommiUu. 

Nbwtort.— ZncTVoMif JTumberft — The records of attendance show an ever in- 
creaning number of pupils in the public schools. Many families who had been 
accustomed to patronize private schools have been led one after another during 
the past year or two to enter their children at the public schools, giving often 
as their reason for so doing, either the thorough mental drill exacted in the 
public schools, or the firm discipliiie exercised there, or the relative freedom 
there from evil cnmpsniooabip secured, in no small degree, through the abolition 
of promiscuous recesses and through the more recent requirement that children 
shall not loiter together in the vicinity of the school-house on their way to or 
from the school-room. The number of non-resident pupils who pay tuition in 
the schools of this city is larger than ever before, showing the high esteem in 
which our schools are held by the people of surrounding towns. — J. H. Coz< 
ZBNB. Cluiirman, 
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North Buithitbld.— CbK/or ifor* Ca,r^\tl BuftfMmtnttfLaw.—OmVraavy 
law is not, I regret to say, enforced as it should be and I would urge a mora 
careful, peraUtent effort on tbe part of school officers. —Q. B. Sute, 8up*r- 
inUntUnt. 

PoBTSMOCTH.— iTo Work for Tmant Ojffle&r.^A. truant officer was appointed 
and qualified but do report has been made hj bim to tbe committee, aod we be- 
lieve DO complaints have been made, and it appears tliat no action on bis part 
bas been called for. — J. Cogokshall, Glerk, 

Richmond.— G«xi JSfftctt cif Tmant OjBmt.— The effect of baving a truant offi- 
cer according to law is noticed by the better atteodance of a small class of 
pupils in our town needing to be informed of their duty. The effect of this law 
is proving to be beneScial to those for whom it was inteniled. The truant officer 
Is Bppointe<l annually for Ibe year commencing October I. This time should be 
changed, if possible, to May 1, so that the term of office of tbe truant officer 
would correspond with the school year, and his report would then co»er the 
same time as that of tbe school commiliee.— C. J. QBBEinB, Saperintendsnt. 

South Einostowh. — ShsiU of Intgular Attendance. — We tbink many parenla 
do not manifest sufficient interest In tbe punctual and si en dy attendance of their 
children at school. It is very desirable that all pupils sliould attend the flrstday 
of a term and every day, if health permits. But it la often the case that many do 
not attend until the second week of the term. This Is a radical error. It con- 
fuses the teacher In the arningement of classes, is an injury to those who do begin 
promptly and an injury to all those so dilatory.— J. G. Clarke, Chairman. 

Moft T/icrough Buftn-eement. — It seems to me we should aim to enforce the 
truant law more closely, especially in the country districts. Except In cases of 
sickness or of destitution 1 can see no reason for excusing any child from attend- 
ing as the law requires. 

Suggettionat ioSelioolOentut.—ltvoaM also be true economy to increase the pay 
of our census enumerators enough to permit thera to verlTy their returns by the 
school regislera and lo post In the Town Hall each year separate lists of tbe chil- 
dren of each district, with age. attendance, and names of parents or guardians, 
BO that they can be seen and corrections made by people residing in the different 
neighborhoods. As we draw more than a dollar from tbe Slate for each child, 
it will he seen that we cannot afford 10 omit any. These lists might be potted 
a month or so before the returns are formally delivered to the committee. A. 
blank space should be left at the bottom of each list for corrections. — A. W. 
Brown, BaptrinUndent. 

TiTEKTOiT. — FaSure to Et^force. — In the reports favored us by school superin- 
tendents of other towns we frequently And mention of tbe able enforcement of 
tbe truant law. We are sorry that we cannot do the same, though efforts hare 
been made by tbe committee to have the law complied with, and some attention 
has been paid to il.—CotnmitUe. 

WAiatxv.-— Good Seaiiltt of Truant Laui.— Tbe trutnt oBiceu hu done good Mr- 
vice by tbe direction of the committee, and we desire to acknowledge in con- 
nection with bis labora tbe hearty cooperation of parents. 
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Pftrtlf owlDg to ibeearneBt woTktng of the tru&ncy law and to the iocreue of 
populaUon, ve are called npoo to report a very grati^iag increase in the number 
of cbildreo In attendance upon our day scbools. In Ibe Hiller street building there 
were in atleDdance during tbe wlnur term a jear ago 147 pupils, while this 
pait winter term above an enrollment ot 337, an iucrease which cannot be re- 
ffardedaa anything else than surprisingl; large. — OoramUtet. 

Warwick. —ftirKoi Qn^ormity.—Oar truant officer, William J. Wells, haa 
vlaiied ereij munufacturiog establishment in tbe town, consulted with the 
owners and managers, and there ia evidently a desire to be in accord with the 
law in relation to "small help" io tbe mills. Tbe partial cooformily thereto ia 
much in advance of ibe report of last year. — D. R. Adams, Supermtendent. 

Wbvtrrlt. — Improved Attendanet. — There is an improvement in attendance 
over the preceding year. The large majority al truanta reported are in the 
White Rock district. Tbe help in tbe mill at Ibai place is changed bo frequently 
that it is difficult to enforce tbe truant law, or to have the census returns show 
the real effort which tbe truant officer and this committee have made to compel 
a strict observance of the law. Aside from ilie White Rock district truancy baa 
been decidedly leaeened in tbe town, a result largely due 10 Ibe effective work of 
the truant officer. There have been a few stubborn cases where Iruauta have 
greatly harasaed the leacherB by irregular attendance. Unlesa there is a decided 
change for the better in this regard tbe School Commitiee will be compelled to 
proceed to the eitreniity of the law. Tbe welfare of a school as a wbole must 
not be sacrificed to tbe caprice or the whims of individuals. — A. Pebbt, ClBric 

The Bett Antidt4e to IlUUraci/.— There have been some absenteeism and truancy 
in the schools during the year. This is owing to tbe evading of the law by the 
children, the pareoM, and employers. The truant officer bas been diligent and 
faithful. The people should give our eicellent Iruanf law their moral support, 
and Bchool officers ahould faithfully enforce it. I believe thoroughly in com- 
pulsory education. It is the best antidote to illiteracy and its consequent evils. 
All laws in respect thereto should be strictly enforced. There is no better way 
to make a good law known and appreciated than to enfori;e it. There ia too 
much irregular attendance in some of our schools. It is almost impossible to 
have a good school where tbe attendance is irregular. It breaks up consecutive 
work in tbe classes, interest in the studies, and steady progress in acbolarship. 
The scholar who is freqnently absent from school, and the parent who permits 
It, is not aware of the lasting injury to the scholar himself, and to the classes to 
which he belongs, and to the whole school. Parents are too indulgent in thia 
matter. They allow tlieir children to absent themselves for tbe most trivial ex- 
cuse, and seem to be very thoughtless of the consequences. Habits of prompt- 
neM and regularity are cardinal virtues in any pursuit of life, and there ia no bel- 
ter place to form them than in the achool. It is a duty which parents owe to 
their children, to the town, and to tbe State, to send their children regularly to 
school, and not allow any trifling excuse to keep them away from school a day 
or even a part of a day.— O. U. Wkitfobd, Superintendent. 



WOOKBOCKST. — Law Enforced. — An e 
■how tbftt the truancy law has been well observed. Out of tbe 42)j8 children 
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between flve and fifteen, in Woonsocket, MS hare not attended Mbool. An 
enaljsii of these Qf^res shows that 443 were under seven yeen of age, and 118 
were fifteen yean ot age. or 448 in botb classes, leavinf; only 99 out of the whole 
school popiilatioD who were not members ot some school during the previous 
year. The taw requires altendance at whoo) only between tbe ages of seven and 
fifteen, and when we consider that In a city like Woonsocket there must be 
many weak and sickly children unable to attend school, I Ihink we may take a 
commendable pride in the record we have to o0cr. 

Demand for Spteial Truant Sefcoi.— It has been necessary lo send some per- 
sistent Iruanls to the Sockanoaset school. This has been done only after re- 
peated delinqueocies and warnings, and when no Other course offered for the 
good of the boy and the school. The committee have more than once expressed 
their reluctance to send boya to tbe Sockanosset school, and do so only in ex- 
treme cases. Crimlnala and truants are sent there alike, and it is a matter of 
regtet that those whom we wish to benefit by compelUog them to receive Iot 
Blructi on should have lo associate with vicious and criminal youth. However 
culpable the habitual truant is, he Is not to be compared with the thief and 
ought not lo be placed in his company. The Stale or tbe city should eslablish a 
special school for truants and place around it such influences and safe'guards as 
would tend lo promote better thoughts and more correct habits. — F. £. McFbb, 
Sup^ntendenl. 

Truant Offlcer't Beport. — I have visited all the factories, stores, etc., where 
children are employed, once in each term, and have caused the discharge of 
those who were not provided tvlth the proper leacher's certificates as required 
bj law. I have bad many calls from the teachers on account of absentees and 
truants, more particularly from the French parochial schools: I have been 
obliged to punish some of the worst cases of truancy in order to make examples 
for others. These examples, and the placing under temporary arrest at the 
police station of several others, has had a beneficial effect.— J. Bacebtt, Truant 
Offlaer. 



DISCIPLINE, MANNERS AND MORALS, 

Bristol.— -SMre((ifi%wI>i*3pKn«.— This 18 an oft referred to subject and one 
that I wish I could leave out altogether, but that time has not yet come. It is a 
simple matter to find teachers who are prepared, BO far as scholarship goes, lo bo 
most successful. Why is it then so many are unsuccessful or only moderately 
so ! The answer is, they are lacking in the power of good discipline. Now 
why is this ! Is it because the generality of children are so hard to manage T I 
think not. 1 will quote here from a report by a noted predecessor of mine : 
" A person who once visited a large school said to the teacher, who had one 
hundred pupils under his care, ' How do you manage so many different dispo- 
sition* and keep them in order ? ' The teacher replied that he could get along 
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Terj well with the one hundred scholari, but the two hoDdred parenta caused 
him » TBSl deal of trouble." Here we have the whole cause of all serious 
trouble. There are very few, I might alroost any do cbildreu, but what might 
be maoaged easily If ibey were left to themselves. Children will be cbitdren. 
We must eip«ct them to be full of their fun and their pranks. We must expect 
them to tie roguish and to want lo play somelimes when they should be study- 
lag, A. child who is not so constituted Is not worth much ; tliere Is something 
lacking in his mske-up. He will not amount to much in afler life, besides being 
an uDiDteresiiog child. But show me the boy or girt, who, when caught in aome 
of his prunks by the teacher, assumes a defiant spirit, one who Is not amenable 
to dlacipline, and I will show you one who is being spoiled by his parents, unln- 
teDtionally of course, but oeverlhelesa most certalDly. He knows that be is sure 
of support at home and this eocouragss him to defy the teacher. He is impu- 
dent. It makes no difference who is his teacher there will always be trouble. 
The ugly spirit in that child gains the ascendency. He always imagines the 
teacher is " down on him." Under these circumstances bow can we expect his 
work to be Huccesif ul t I would not advocate the way of many of Ibe fathers of 
a generation or two ago, who were in the habit of telling their children if they 
got a whipping at school to expect another when they reached home. There Is 
a safe middle course. An an example of what I have been saying : There ai-e 
two boys who have been attending our schools, both full of fun and roguery ; 
perhaps naturally coostiiuted very much alike. One of them, when discovered 
in any of his pranks, wae in the hahit of takin); bis punishment like a, man ; the 
other always showed a surly spirit, sometimes going ao far as to utter threats of 
what bis father would do to the teacher. An iavestlgaiion, Including conver- 
sation with the respective parents, disclosed this : The latter hoy always 
received sympathr at home, bis parents objecting to bis being punished by the 
teacher. The father of the other boy told me this : " I want my son lo obey the 
rules of the acliool. If he will not do it with mild means, use harsher ones, and 
if his teacher can't make him, let me know, and I will," Is it necessary to add 
that this boy is managed by his teacher, while the other has been obliged lo 
leave school ? When parents will make up Iheir minds to co-operate with the 
teacbera, then, and not till then, can we look for satisfactory behaviour in 
school. 

ZcEtoEes*!)^*.— During the fall term a spirit of lawlessness began to appear 
among certain of the boys in the Byfield building and in the ungraded school. 
This has not been confined to the schools, but has shown itself more perhaps 
outside the school doors than within. U exhibited Itself during the summer vaca- 
tion, as the police can testify, in petty thefts and Insult* lo people, &C,, by gangs 
of boySi some large, and some, I um sorry to say, small. This spirit was carried 
into the schools in the following term. It perhaps showed itself more in the un- 
graded school than elsewhere, priocipally on account of a change of teachers. 
Bcholars will try to take advantage of new teachers aod this was no exception to 
the rule. Windows weie broken and property otherwise Injured. I am glad, 
however, to be able to stHte that there has been a decided improvement — order 
once more reigns. It looked very much at one lime as though the only remedy 
would be the strong aim of the law. Milder methods however succeeded. — J, 
P. Bexnolds, 9uperi,nUn^Mt. 
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EzBTRR —Tka Teaeh^ Mwt Rult.—la several iuehiDcea, bowsTer, there bu 
be«D a lack of good discipline Now. wbile I do oot approve at anythiog like 
cruelrj or uoreasonable severitj io ttie school -room, I do ioBlat on the Uacher 
eiercising Bucb a lueaaure of wboleaome discipline aa sliall expel all doubts in 
tbe mieds ot his pupila as 10 whether the power Io rule aad govern the school is 
invested in the teacher or resides in tbeniBelvea.— W. F. Wilcox,' 8v.periatmdt7U. 

LiTTLB COMPTOH. — Two Beeomraaidaiitmt. — If il were practicable in country 
BcbooU I Hhould recommeod, in this connection, two thin^: Plrst, that parenla 
detain their cblldren at home until tbe time actually needed to reach school; and 
next that pupilB be required to enter tbe school building and begin to study when 
Ihey arrive upon the grounds. To my mind cliildren sbuuld play together at 
school as little as possible. Parents have a right, which ibey should not be 
denied, to select playmates lor Lbeir children. This right, in view of tbe fact 
that many of tbe children are rough, ill-mannered, foul-mouthed and filthy is 
their actions, is imperative, and must, for tbe morality of tbe well -instructed 
child, be rigidly maintained. More than one complaint has come to me wbere 
young children have been abused by older ones, have indulged in dirty tricks 
thai ought not to be posaible in a moral commuuity, and have used language 
wbicb would hardly be expected in a reform school This is strong language, 
but I use it deliberately. Now ibe fault lies «mi«uAer«. I lay it wbere I think 
il belongs, — at the door of tbe parents Urst, and next at the associations of tha 
store and school. To mitigate these evils it is necessary fur morality to bef^n at 
home; it is necessary fur children to associute indiscriminately as little as possi- 
ble, and it la necessary, even in country schools, for the boys and girls to have 
separate grounds. Facts, that obtain in our own schools, could easily be given 
which, however impracticable it seems, give weight to this last suggestion. 

T/it Oatiie of Unruly PupiU. — Regarding this matter of discipline much might 
and ought to be said. More and more are educaiora convinced that the fruitful 
cause of unruly boys and girls is found in the home. If a child does not obey 
at borne be will not be likely to obey at school. If lie does not oliey at school it 
may be doubted whether the parents exact obedience at home. Uphold a child 
in unruly or immoral actions and the teacher will labor in a lost cause. When 
a hoy, refused perml^ion to leave the room, replies, in an undertone, "I'm 
going,"'and actually leaves the room, something is certainly wrong and ought to 
be corrected ; but it is worse than useless for a school committee to demand that 
a teacher shall be required to do what tbe parents cannot or will not, certainly 
do not, require themselves. If boysandgirls were obedient at home, if they were 
not upheld in lbeir naughty conduct by parents, it teachers were not openly 
criticised, often unfairly, before the children, then would there he less complaint 
with reference to good order in our schools. But do not understand that I am 
condoning the faults of the teachers. I simply mtuntain that it will be absolutely 
impossible for teachers to preserve order and morality in tbe school if they are 
unfavorably handicapped with scholars who are ill-governed or badly trained at 

Wayg of Maintaining Ord»r. — There are ways, however, in which teachers may 
and should maintain order. By keeping a walcb over evils in the playground; 
by reatrainhig slang and profanity; by never daring to teach priaciplet of doubt- 
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fnt propriety; by teaching chUdrea to be imtbrul, and boae«t. ani neat, and 
pure; In ifaort, bj Itrlug sucb IWei themselves, and makinK the very atmosphere 
of the Bcboolroom fragrant with nobOity of character, Ibey may reprove, even if 
Ihey do not antfcipate or wholly check, those evil-mlDded and bad-hearted boys 
and girls who And a place in our midst. 

Durioj; school hours there seems no Kf>od reason why a teacher should not 
have quietness and order. Where many little ones are together it nfU require 
greater lact and patience on the part of the teacher; but if the school committee 
could provide papers, blocks, games, and whal-Dot. such as klndergartners use. 
and concerning which any intelligent teacher could advise, the end would be 
reached. 

Redtati^i Maan&ri. — Pupils should be required to recite loo in s respeclable 
manner. No lounging on desks or againat doors, or standing on one foot, no 
banging of head or swinging of arm, no slovenly or disorderly position should 
be tolerated. They should stand on two feet, hold the head up, speak out loud 
and clear Instead of muttering, and, if old enough, express their replies in ^ood 
Eoglish. X slovenly manner Id recitation is a common evil among onr scholars. 
Aod yet (here sre a fen noble exceptions in several of the sclioula. This allow- 
able carelessness has, of course, a broader eilect on pupils than aX Srat uppears, 
for the boy grows up to be the sloven and the girl the slattern they are en- 
coumged to be by careless teachers. Whatever the parents do net do, the . 
teacher should require gentlemanly and ladylike behari or in school hours. I 
would also like to say a word concerning the necessll; of requiring accurate 
answers to questions. A partial answer Is not enough. It must be understood 
always that care, precision, exsctness and fullness are indispensable require- 
ments. — W. P. Stoddard. SuperinUudent. 

Newport. — Moral Training Stewed. — In the more important sphere of moral 
instruction, the pupils of our schools are believed to he under a strong influence 
for good. The teachers seem never to forget that the best product of the schools, 
"the diamond that engraves every other stone," is moral character, and they 
seem to measure tbeir own efficiency, as they are assured in the manual it will 
be measured, not solely by the 4ilerary heights their scholars attain, but also by 
the thoughtfulness whh which the health and comfort of their pupils are cmed 
for, as well as by the effort exerted to keep the school-room altrnciive socially, 
under an ever prevailing spirit of self-respect and courtesy. The tenets of no 
particular sect or creed are taught in the schools, but the underlying Christian 
principles of all sects are inculcaied, not so much by precept as by eiumple ap- 
plied to the daily life of the pupils, and it Is believed that In this city the schools 
lire happily free in great measure from those unfortunate causes of religious con- 
troversy which are alarming many friends of education elsewhere,— J. H. Coz- 
zBNB, Okairmcm. 

Improvementt m Method! of Ditd^ne. — The improvement that has taken place 
in the discipline and management of tbe schools is a consideration which must 
impress one whose observation covers a series of years. Among the various 
measures of the school department which have tended to enhance the effective- 
ness of ihe teachers' efforts in this direction may \» mentioned the abolition of 
the ungraded school with its multiplied inclination to disorder, the reorganiza- 
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tioD of tbe Coddington School, whereby it bfis become a full exponent of the 
commoD school Bystem rontainlng all grades below the high achool, the abolieb- 
meDt of promiscuous recesses, and the recent requiremuDt to the effect that upon 
arrival at the 8chool*bouse pupils shall euter the school-room at ooce end at dis- 
miasal shall go straight away townrda home. The number of cases of discipline 
sent to the superintendent's office for settlement has steadily diminished year 
after year. The pupils apparently have learned that, if they have difficulty in 
school, the best way Is to settle it with the teacher at once, and thus avoid loss 
of lime as welt as Ihe severer terms which as a rule would be given at the office. 
It is Iielieved, moreover, that the inclination lo outbreaking misconduct has suli- 
siantially disappeared from the schools. The good sense nt the scholars is estab- 
lishing a public opioioQ in their midst which would not now tolerate such opeu 
ads of insolence and rebellion as were common a few years ago. Many schools 
have taken a long step towards self-government, and it is n matler for profound 
congratulaiion, enabling them as it doeslo pcrfi>rm double the intellectual labor. 
Let this development of Ibe sense of order continue, for tbe sake of scholarly 
traiaJDg. unlll tbe running gear of tbe schools shall move without any percepti- 
ble friction, like an exquisite machine, to give the critics their jKrenutal text. — 
Q. A. LiTTLBPiBLD, Superinlendeni. 

Nbw SBOBRiiKM.—Etiidencei of I^ior ManagemtTd. — Among the Qrst things 
which we siiiill be apt lo notice in the room of the incompetent are a tempera- 
ture consldersbly above or below the normal temperature of the body, an un- 
skillful arrangement of tbe bHnds or curtains, and, very probably, a mass of 
titter on the floor, dust on the desks, and " dead " matter, as priuters would call 
it, which ought to have been erased long ago, on the board. 

A second glance will show the pupils to l>e. at best, idle and liailess, and very 
probably noisy and Insubordinate, while the teacher, unable to awaken in them 
an interest in their legitimate work, exhausts himself and the pntience of bis 
visitors in « fruillesB attempt lo restore, or rather to secure, respectable order. 

fisy Control EutnUal to Qood Oimerament.—'So teacher can expect lo govern 
others who cannot first govern himself. He must expect that his temper will 
often be severely tried. No man who is not tb«roughly and completely master 
of his own passions should be iulruated with (he government of cbildren. His 
government should be uniform. If he punishes to*day what he tolerates lo>mor' 
row he will soon lose the respect of his pupils. Do not govern too much, that 
is, do not sacrifice everything else to secure absolute qniet. In other words, 
avoid extremes. 

Few .Bufe*.— Make but tew rules, the fewer the better. " Cases will frequently 
occur in which two scholars will offend against a glreu prohibition with allo- 
gelher different intentions, the one having a good motive and forgetting the law, 
the other with the law In bis mind and having a wicked desire to violate It. 
Now the written code, with its prescribed penalty, allows Ihe teacher no dis- 
cretion. He must maintain his taw and punish both offenders, and thus violate 
his own sense of justice ; or he must pass both by, and thus violate his word. 
He cannot excuse the one and punlsb tbe other, as Justice would evidently de- 
mund, without setting at naught his own taws." — C. E. PRKBy, SuperinUndeat. 
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North 8uithfibld. — Obediinea tht Ohief Le»»on to be Learned. — One of tbo 
j^reatest leaaona, if not the most eaaeatial, to be inculcated during school life is to 
obey. In church or state, or in the army of our couotry, the fuDdamental prin- 
ciple upon whicli all merit ia builded ia oliedience. It la the moulding of the 
young mind io ways of disclplint; that makes the man of greatoeea. The mere 
fact of saying mechanically the iesaoos of the day, without the development of 
that power of mind which enables the pupil to grasp questions relative to the 
atudy, ia of little avail when, in later years, he finds himself face to face with 
the problenia of useful living. The question of moral guidance to pupila in the 
public school is an all important one, for at no period in after life is such an 
opportunity offered. Many a man owes a life of uprightneaa and moral recti- 
tude to Ihe influence of the schoolroom. Charity for those who are unfortu- 
nate/ aa well as kindness toward those wilh whom we associate and to dumb 
animals placed in our care, should be iuslilled into tiie minds of children when 
(hey are susceptible to such influencea, — G. R. Bmitb, Superintendent. 

Richmond.— S^jns of a Good Teacher — When I go into a school and do not se« 
any one inclined to whisper, each of the pupils studious and paying attention to 
bis or her own busiuess. and a quiet sysiem of going to and from clasaes or going 
to and from the school-room at thebegiooing or at the close of a session, it showa 
there ia a teacher there. The most progress ia generally made when there is the 
beat order, for the two U8ua?ly go hand in hand, — C, J, Grbenb, Superintendenl. 

VI AKRtx.—Qood Ordej' to be Maintairted at All Goete. — The matter of dtacipline 
in the grammar school haa engaged the earnest attention of the committee. They 
have acted in this difficult matter utider the conviction that the electors desire 
that good order shall be maintaloed iu the school at all costs. The committee 
believes that parents seud their childreo to achool to learu, and not to become 
the targets of a few pupils whose chief pleasure in school seems to consist in pre- 
venting the studious from acquiring knowledge, and the teachers from Impart- 
ing It. The decisive measures of the committee have twme the desired fruit 
and the grammar school is doing its customary good work under its efficient 
teach e rs . — CorianUteB. 

Wbstbrli, — Educalion not ihe Only QuaUjUation for Teaching, — Wherein 
teachers most fail is in the government of their schools. Some do not know 
how. or learn how. to successfully maoage boys and girls and interest them in 
school work. They seem to lack in tact, inspiring power, and discipline. Good 
scholiirship and ability in imparting knowledge will not make up for lack in 
system, order, inspiration, and good government. Young men and women 
should oot think because Ihey have a good education, and have graduated with 
honors from a good institution of learninft, that they are therefore qualified to 
teach or maoage a school. Nearly seventy-flve per cent, of the real qualification 
of a good teacher is ia the ability lo inspire scholars to be students and to gov- 
ern themselves. He governs best who does not appear lo govern at all, and yet 
there is perfect order. 

Again, it may he set down as a fact, that no teacher can govern and discipline 
a school who cannot control himself, and cannot endure himself the wholesome 
,s of the home, the church, and the State. Such a person is not fit to 
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leach and govern cbildreu, and had better geek some other busioess than teach- 
ing. 

Virtues to be IneukaUd and Vieea to be Supprentied, — A teacher is employed 
chiefly to joatruct the cbildrec in those brBnchcs which are pursued ia the school. 
He should do this thoroughly aod faithfully. This is ool all his duty and work. 
He has under his care and traiulng moral Qatures, immortal miuda. He should 
instruct hie pupils la morals and manners both by exnniple and precepi. He 
should enforce right, and putdown wrong. How many precious opportunities 
the teacher will have in the school-room, and in his intercourse with his scholars, 
to inculcate truthfulness, unselfishness, temperance, honesty, kindness, respect 
tor the right, obedience to law, rules of propriety, refinement and grace of man- 
ners, and tlie many principles of true manhood and womanhood! It is the duty 
of the teacher to suppress profanity, vulgarity, and obscenity in his school, if it 
is afflicted with these evils. At times a fearful tide of impurity invades the 
school. Impure words, obscene notes, unchaste conversation, lewd pictures, 
and other forms of foulness, not infrequently creep like a loathsome serpent into 
the school-room. Teachers and scholars should dread this as much as they 
would diphtheria or amall poi. No one can predict the fearful results in after 
years of such corrupting and deS ling agencies In the school if allowed to do their 
ruinous work. Every teacher should promptly grapple with such Impurity in 
the school, and clean it out. It should not only be felt a duty, but a glorious 
privilege, on the part of a teacher to put forth effort in every way to save the 
boys and the girls from evil habits, from moral corruption and ruin, and lead 
them to become pure, true, and noble men and women. The teacher stands 
next to the parent, and sometimes in the place of a parent, in moulding and 
making our future men and women. He should feel his responsibility in Ibis 
respect before God, and do good, faithful, conscientious work. How many 
people there are to-day who rise up and pronounce blessings upon some true 
teachers who saved them from corruption and evil, and inspired them to be 
pure, nohle and good. — O. U. Whitfobd, SuperinUndent. 



DUTIES OP PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 

CovBNTRT. — Tftfl PeopU'i BiAoci the Pecpk'i Charge. — In visiting the schools, 
those who look at the "Visitor's Record" in the regiaicr are surprised at the few 
names of parents on record. 8ome come examination day, oftener to a school 
exhibition; others never. This should be differem. Tbey should visit the 
schools early and often. Tbey can cheer and encourage the teacher, consult and 
advise with him if necessary, and in any case have a personal knowledge of the 
school. The children, if visitors are often present, study the more that they 
may appear well. And lastly, the teacher, seeing the evidence of interest on the 
part of the parents in the mental progress of their children, and of kindly feel- 
ing towards him, will put forth more earnest efforts to do all that be can for tbe 
best iatereBts of his aobooh— Committee. 
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FoBTER. — Bneourage (he ChUdren.~lt you would bave good schools it ii neces. 
a&iy that parents encourage tbeir cbildren, making it pleasant for them and for 
the teachers as well.— J. W. Bowen, Superintendent. 

OLoCBfiTBR. — Cooperate ■ailli the T^kiehert. — PnreotB should cooperate with the 
tCHcber. 1 find thai some purenls are sadly remiss in their duties to Ihe schools. 
They should never Bad fuult with the teacher in the presence of their childreo, 
and all complaints should tie lodged with the superintendent. Then again every 
parent in the district should visit the schoo! at least twice a term. Furthermore 
the teacher should be welcomed and made to feel assured of their sympathy and 
support. — Pbbct D. Smith, SuperinltTtdent. 

LiKOOLN. — More Confidence in the Sehoott. — For the sake of our schools the 
hearty sympathy and coiipetation of school-officers, teachers, parents and the 
entire community are earnestly requested. Let us have more confidence in our 
schools and in tlie work which our teachers are doing. It is friendly, not hostile, 
criticism that ie helpful.— A. H. Nickersoh, Oammillee. 

MiDDLETOWN. — Intreated Interest — That an unusual interest in the schools of 
the town has been taken tbe past year is shown by the large number of visits 
made by the parents and others Interested in educational matters. That good 
will result from these visits cannot be doubted ; teachers and pupils alike are en- 
couraged, and as parents become familiar with the teacher and tbe teacher's 
work less fault is found and more sympathy expressed. Frequent visits by the 
parents secure more regular attendance by the pupils, as parents are quick to see 
the disadvantage the scholar labors under who is absent often, — J, Pkckham, 
Superinunileiit. 

RicHUOND. — A Well Worn Theme. — The subject of parents visiting the school 
is an old one and well worn ; but if the majority of the fathers and mothers 
would visit the scbool-room once each term or oftener, it would be a great ben- 
efit to the teacher and pupils ; in short, for tbe most good to be derived from 
our schools, there must be a co operation of the parents with the school officers 
and teachers,- C. J. Gbebhb, Superintendent. 

Smithpisld. — An Earneit Appeal. — The committee appeal to parents to aid 
them in this matter. The great complaint of teachers is of irregularity of attend- 
ance on the part of scholars, and of tardiness. We beg of parents that they 
allow no absence, except when it cannot by great effort be avoided. It has be- 
come a fruitful source of untold confusion and Inefficiency in our schools. 

The same may be said of tardiness on the part of pupils. The evil has become 
exceedingly great in some parts of Ihe town, and cannot be remedied without 
the intelligent co-operation of parents. For this reason we beg particular atten- 
tion to it, feeling assured that our appeal will not be in vain. — Committee, 

Wbstkrlt. — Local Conditions Determine Sueeeti or FaUure. — There is a differ- 
ence in school districts in the composition, spirit, and unity of their inhabitants, 
and that accounts ver^ much for tbe difierence in the schools themselves in 
interest, etticiency and progress. Some school districts are more interested and 
put forth more effort to have good schools than others. Some have so much of 
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diaaKreement, pulling apart Instead of pulllog together, tli at it seriously affects 
the conditioD and success of tbeir schools. Some seem to tbiofa that the success 
of their school depends entirely upon the teacher. Very much of the success of 
a school depends upon Ibe interest, unanimity Rnd cooperation of tbe people ia 
having and maintaining a good school, in supporting the teacher in his work by 
tbeir influence and help, and in holding up to the children tbe importance of a 
good education and tbe immeasurable worth of a good ecbool to ihem. — O. U. 
Whitfokd, 8uperint»nderU. 



EDUCATION. 

Bristol. — JJnfawrdKe Oonililioni.—li is the nature of Ihe American people to 
feel a great pride in all our institutions, customs, etc. Tbis aometlmes leads to 
our losing sight entirely of our defects and shortcomings, whil^h are many and 
are likely to be increased by auch false treatment. It shuli be my aim in tbis re- 
port 10 place before you our im perfections us well as our successes. To begin : 
tbe condition of tbe town during tbe pnst year has not l>een conducive to tbe 
greatest success in our educational institutions. The feeling of unrest and un- 
certainly among those wbu have been out of employment has undoubtedly 
been communicated to the children.— J. P. Brynolds, Superintendent. 

Bdrrilt.tille. — The Education Seeded. — Tbe queslion what should our 
schools aim lo teacb, or what is the education which our cbildten need, is one of 
vital moment. And yet it is not a question which can be settled off-band. Tbe 
education must necessarily be adapted to the age and condition of the cbildreo 
taught. If children are to leave school at an early age, we ought to leach Ihem 
that wliicb will best serve them in life. Nor should we attempt to lay a very 
broad foundation on which we can never expect to rear a structure. Only 31 
per cent, of all who attended school Ibe last lerm were twelve years of age and 
upwards. This means Ibat 79 out of every 100 children end tbeir schooling 
practioally before they are twelve years of age. 

Now the vital question which confronts not only our teachers, but the com- 
mill«e and superio ten dent, is what kind of an education can we give lo children 
who leave school at this early age ? To complete tbe ordinary grammar school 
course it is requisite that tbey remain in school till they are from fourteen to eii- 
teen years of age. Tbis not more than five per cent, of our scholars ever do. 
How shall we educate the other ninety-flve per cent T 

All will agree that they should be taught reading, writing, spelling, the ground 
rules of arithmetic, both written and mental, and ibe outlines of geography. To 
tbis should be added some knowledge of ihe Snglisb language. They ought to 
be able to write it fairly. It is tbeir mother tongue ; it is tbe instrument which 
tbey are to use in business and in social life. Certainly some altemion oughi to 
be given by every child lo the study of our language. Tbe time ordinarily 
devoted to geography might wisely be sotnewliei abridged as il is out of all pro- 
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portion to its relative Importance. There ia no good resson wby it should be 
studied for ais or mvea years, as it is ofleD done. Were half of tbal time glTen 
to the study of the Eogliah taoguage a child would leave school with a much 
better educaliou thao he possesses now. 

I have duriog the year past encouraged the teachers to work tu the line now 
suggested. I have reminded the scholars that probably llieir school days would 
be few, aud they should bend all their energies to the one thing before them, the 
acquisition of knowledge. While I would not have children overlaied to their 
physical injury, it is obvious that they must be ptuhed if they are expected to 
acquire anything like a respectable elementary education. Parents must see 
that their children are in school regularly and are attending to the work before 
them ; otherwise they will be likely lo leave in a few years with a very meagre 
preparation for the duties of life, — A. H. OitANaBR, SuptrinUndeal. 

CovBNTRT. — A Oood Education. — Edward Everett condensed into a brief 
paragraph his estimation of what constituted a good education. Here it is : To 
read the English language well, to write with dispatch a neat, legible hand, 
and be master of the flrsl four rules of arithmetic so as to dispose at once with 
accuracy of every question of figures which comes up in practice. I regard it as 
an excellent education. These are the tools ; you can do much with them, but 
you are hopeless without them. They are the foundation ; and unless you begin 
with these all your flashy attainments, a little geology and all other 'ologles and 
'osophies, are osleutatious rubbish. — Commitlee. 

JoHNSTOM.— rft< Schools Stand for Unixiereal fiHucnf ton.— Whatever may be the 
character of the schools— whatever the quality and quantity of the instruction 
furnished in them, their success cannot be truly measured without taking into 
account the extent to which they reach all who ought tu be educated in them. 
If the schools are excellent so much the greater is the loss and so much the 
more the pity if only a part of all who are eniitled to and who need what they 
furnish are affected by them. If good schools are sustained at large expense lo 
the town and the Slate for the very important purpose of securing for the time 
to come a people capable of self support and self control, capable of exercising 
the powers of citizenship and of manhood, capable of appreciating and cherish- 
ing the institutions of our civilisation, and any large proportion of the young 
grow up without receiving their share of the benign influence of these schools 
or Its equivalent from other sources, the failure of the schools so far to accom- 
plish their end must be a matter of serious concern to every patriotic and phliao- 
thropic man. 

The O^eeio/PuWtiSiSiiftoofa.— The value of that which the schools contribute to 
the community cannot be estimated as the value of property is estimated. Our 
schools probably do return in money value tbelr full cost with iuierest. If they 
were abolished real estate would depreciate. The value of the services of eveiy 
individual who attends the schools will be enhanced through all his lifetime by 
that which be is receiving from them. But the public schools exist for a higher 
purpose than this. Their most valuable contribution to the town, lo the State, 
to society, is something which cannot be measured by a money standard. 

All the children who attend the schools with reasonable regularity are very 
soon taught to read, lo write, aad to perform operations with numbers. These 
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acqulaltions xn fundamental to the education of every one, and the most useful 
part of it, and they are beyond price. They are keys to knowledge, to the 
acquisition of power, and to the attainment of a position in the world. One 
aim of the course of instruction in operation In the BCboots is to put.eTery child 
in possession of these keys as early as possible, so that if the time he attends 
tcbool should b« very brief, be may be able to secure a fair education out of 
school. But other and more important aims are kept in view. The healthy and 
natural development of the child, according to the natural laws of growth, is 
the chief aim. This is attained not by an arbitrary process of forcing or cram- 
ming. The laws of growth in the child must not be violated, but studied and 
conformed to whatever objects are sought in the child's education and whatever 
circumstances Burrouud him, — W. E. Wilson, Superial^ident. 

Nbw BaovssAU.—Apatk]/ Hort Diteovraging Than Oppogiti(m.—'t]teTe was a 
lime, a few years ago, when the writer thought he could see the signs of an 
awakening interest in educational matters, but more recently there has been a 
dull apathy, more discouraging than any active opposition, which baa met 
every effort of school officers and teachers to arouse entliualasm or estend the 
advantages heretofore offered. 

Teachers and pupils alike are quick to notice this indifference, this passive 
opposition lo anything out of the old ruts, to anything that looks like enthu- 
siasm, and it needs do prophet to foresee the result. The pupil, unconsciously 
perhaps, but none the lees surely, imbit>es the idea that education, though on the 
whole desirable, is a matter of secondary importance which must always give 
way to what be ia taught lo regard as the material and practical affairs of life. — 
C. E. Pbkrt, Superintendent. 

Phovidehck.— /ncr«o**nf Demand for Secondary ^ueattt>n.— Sis ty- three per 
centum of those who have entered the graduating classes of the grammar . 
schools during the last five years have entered the high school. This large per- 
centage indicates that there is a very general demand for a course of study sup- 
plemental to Uiat furnished by the grammar schoola. The problem which now 
confronts the committee is how this demand can best be met. The solution is 
not without its difflcullles. The superintendent in his reports submitted here- 
with discusses this question, and wisely couples with it another which is engaging 
the allention of Ihe public and of educalora. namely, that of manual training in 
ibe public schools. The greatest progress and chuuge in educutional methods at 
present seem to lie in this direction. The public appear tu favor the introduc- 
tion of some form of industrial tralniug into our educational system. It is 
thought that our schoola should furnish that kind uf education which best fits 
Ihe masses for the struggle of life. The educational wunia of other classes of 
men are met by the preaeut aystem. Thoae who are destined to engage in man- 
ual occupations in after life should receive equal consideration from the public. 

Bme Shali Xanval TrMnitig be \-ntr«dv,eedf—^ovi, then, shall larger accom- 
modations for high school pupils be provided, and how shall manual training 
be introduced into our schools, are the questions which require an answer. 
These questions should be con^dered without prtijudite, and only wiib the pur- 
pose to best subserve the public weal. Material and selfish inleresls alone should 
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not dictate the answer. The school committee will undertake the solution wIUi 
ao iDtelligent regard for the public welfare, and a dae appreciation of the value 
of higher education to the community. 

It must be conceded at the outset that a targe majority of the graduates of our 
grammar schools desire to pursue tlieir studies beyond the grammar school 
course. More advanced courses in English sod the sciences and some form of 
induslrial training are in demand. These might be provided to a llmiled extent 
by an enlargement of the, grammar school course of study. E<:onomy both in 
the teaching corps and in equipment could, however, best be secured by the estab' 
Hshment of a central school. The outfit of euph a school could be more ample. 
It would also be easier because of a greater division of labor to place the several 
departments of study under trained specialists. Without attempting at this time 
to give a detailed plan, it m offered by way of suggestion that the establishment 
of a central English, scientific and industrial school would furnish a solution of 
this problem. The English and Scientific department of the high school might 
form the nucleus of such a school, and thus the required relief be afforded the 
high school. With this a department of manual truining could be incorporated 
Admission to such a school need not be limited to the graduates of our grammar 
schools. The more advsuced pupils in these schools who show bolh industry and 
sptllude might also be admitted If they desired to pursue special studies. Pupils 
here need not be limited in (heir choice of studies lo prescribed courses, but 
might under intelligent guidance select and pursue those studies best adapted to 
prepare them, in the time which they could afford, for their life work whether 
In manual or mercantile pursuits.— CojnmiM*e. 

General or Special Preparation. — The public schools reflect the public Intel 
llgence and should meet the public wants. Evidently the great public that pat- 
roDizes these schools and pays for them desires that those who come from them 
should be healthful in body, honest in character, and capable in intellect. To 
Iw capable means lo be fitted for social, civic and business life. For business 
life two classes of attainments are required, general and special. The general 
preparation needed is secured by whatever enlarges the powers and gives control 
of the direction and manner of personal activities. The special preparation in- 
volves that knowledge that is the basis of the several forms of business life, and 
those acquired aptitudes that come from the practice in doing the things that are 
to be done, or in performing actions, mental or manual, that are elements of the 
more complex activities of business life. 

How far the schools should specialize their work, if at all, and at what point 
this specialization should begin, are questions upon which Judgments vary, and 
for deciding which there is nothing in logic or life that gives a categorical an- 
swer. We must remember that, though the mun work of the school is general 
culture, thia alone will never tit for active life. To get most out of life's activ-' 
ilies, there must be an adjustment of general and special culture in due propor- 
tions. We see examples of bad adjustment on every hand. On the one side are 
those who have spent toilsome years In acquiring knowledge of little use to 
Ihem, and who would have profited more by gaining that knowledge and those 
facilities uf action that would be of special service to them ; on the other side 
are those whom fate or inclination has robbed of the advantages of general cul- 
ture and enlargement of power, and baa left them smaller specimens of human- 
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it7 thtiD nature desitnied them to be, but wbo hsn nevertheleM Mcnred that 
■pecMiI kaonledge and those special aptitudes that lit them remarkably well for 
doing just those thiogs they have tr> do. Both these classes are at disadvaDtagfl, 
and the general weal is proportiooately diminished. 

One should not leave school too early, if he is to be a large man ; be should not 
remain at school too loog. If he is to be an active, ready man. On one side edu- 
cation considers bow ihe pupil can be made more in himself ; on the other, how 
he may be Sited for the things be has to do. We must consider the pupil who 
goes on and the pupil wbo goes out, and at the end of every educational course 
provide some special training for the duties to be taken up outside and beyond 
the school. 

Tlu Tkree Sigh School PepaTtmtntt. — As our schools are arranged, our grammar 
grade work has a certain narrow completeness iq itself. The Qiris' Department 
and the Boys' Bagiish and Scientillc Department of our high school are plauued 
10 be Bnisiiiag schools for those who go qo further ; while the Classical Depart- 
ment is only a school preparaloiy to higher study. The Qirls' Department is 
designed to give that Irainiog and knowledge which every intelligent woman 
should have, and Is a complete and sensible course in itself, having Its merit in 
its well roundedness ralbur tlian in reaching on to higber work. The same may 
Iw said of the Boys' English and Scientific Department. It, however, looks 
chieSy 1o a single line of occnpalion. the commercial or floBncial. The natural 
place for lis gmduaies is \a iMnks, oRices and stores. 

Demand fur a New Ikpnrlnieat — We ought fur completeness and fairness to 
add to our present high school courses a course that sball bear the same relation 
to industry that tbe English and Scientific Department does to trade, and the 
Classical to tbe professions. These Ibree divisions would provide for tbe wants 
of all. Industry, trade, and the professions are the three main divisions into 
which produclive effort is divided. Higber education was once — speaking 
broadly — designed to lead only to the professions. Later, trade gained a stand- 
ing in (he school course, and now let the industries " with strong hand redeem 
their share." 

Tbe last State census may show us whom we are to educate : In tbe cily of 
Providence, of males over sixteen years of age engaged in gainful occupations, 
6 per cent, are professionals, or in government employ ; B per cent, are laborers 
and apprentices ; 9 per cent, are engaged in transportation : 20 per cent, are in 
trade ; 5Z per cent, are mechanics or engaged in manu fact ores. 

Though we cannot recognize classes of population when dealing directly with 
pupils, tbe fsct that diflcrent classes of population do exist, will exist, have dif- 
ferent means of livelihuod, and need different preparations for their industrial 
careers, must be recognized. 

Fortunately, all need the three R's and awakened senses. All need to learn 
how to study nature, bow to study tmoks, and how to express thought. We 
have not yet reached in this country the establishment of trade schools, but we 
ought to !» ready to give each pupil who wishes it so much of special instruc- 
tion as can he done without detriment to general power and without an undue 
cost 

Argummt for Uanuai Trainiuff.—Ftv have talent and leisure for sysleinatic 
general coureea of instruction ; the many must leave school young and become 
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Tftge earners eartj. It is a kindness to convince our youth that motrt of them 
must work with their bands for a living, and that the only claBs engaj^ in 
gainful occupations for whom there is a demand equal to the supply is that of 
skilled lalKirers. The laborer who cannot use machinery, who must be limited 
to a tool, will have a hard time, will be defeated in the race for comfort and 
respectable living, and in the midst of growing wealth remain forever poor. 
We want to train the masses to intelligence for labor, and the capable tew lo 
leadership of tabor. 

Whatever educates ifae whole child must Include in its results uprightness of 
moral character, clearness of Intellect, and executive force. There are many 
ways of gaining these besides by studying books. Going to school too long un- 
fits a youth for the life of a workman. By the very circumstances of school life 
the l>oy Is forming a taste for indoor and sedentary life, for exercises requiring 
much thought and little muscular exertion. By and by he will seek ilie employ- 
ments presenting these same characteristics — indoor, sedentary, using brain 
chiefly and muscle little. A due combination of study and work during the 
period of growth is the natural and only sufficient remedy. 

The esperience of manual training schools is that quii« as much of academic 
work is done by the pupils taking the manual labor course as by those doing 
only the usual intelieciual work. Health is better, and the young men are of 
fiber more' solid, physically, mentally and morally. 

Manual training is not intended to teach trades. Wood- working Is not taught to 
make carpenters, nor iron-working lo muke foundiymen and machinists. Wood 
aud iron, rather than leather and tin, are taki?n as the material to be operated 
upon because of their cheapness, their convenience, and the readiness with 
which they yield themselves to the demands of iiislruclioo. 

But while the main purpose is educational in the strictest sense, the incidental 
advantage of having had this training is considerable. Such a young man is 
handier every way. He knows many things, and his hands can do many things 
that will help him in a trade. He has combined thought with practice io such 
a way that brain and muscle will hereafter tend to work together. He has i>e- 
Gome more observant. Those acquired perceptions which are at the basis of 
what is culled common sense have been largely developed. If a man is a tool- 
using animal, then be is more of a man for such studies. If be is lo be an em- 
ployer of workmen, he has a greater store of ideas in common with Ibem. 

Should manual training be incorporated into our school system, the proper 
place for its introduction is the high school. The pupils here have the physi- 
cal strength required for the work, and menial maturity sulficient to appreciate 
it. The work would take standing because in the high school and engaged in 
by young men, rather than be looked down upon as something for boys. A 
central equipment would cost less than several separate ones. Instructors 
could be trained for the work of leaching whatever parts of the work might 
afterwards be introduced into the grammar schools.— H. S. Taksbll, Sup&r~ 
intejidenl. 

RiCHUONi*. — ImporUtTiee of Edueating tke Children. — It is my desire to empha- 
size the importance of the great and useful work of educating the children, for 
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from the ranks of the boTS and glrh who are now in the school- roomB must come 
those who in future years will fill the plawa we tiow occupy, The impressious 
of our childhood and the Instnictlons of our teachers are stamped upou our 
characters, and while the responalbiiity of the teacher Is great, yet it muat sflord 
BattsfactiOD to realize that the work is in a good cause aod it may uot he in Tain, 
— C. J. Grbbnb, BuperinteniUnt. 

South Kikqbtown.— HfnTutiSbll ImpottibU. — While aubstaotial progress has 
been made in this town in the education of our children, we should not be con- 
tent with the present standard but should endeavor to attain one more practical 
and more elevated. Changes in our day are constant and rapid and we cannot 
in anything mechanical or educational stand still. We must go forward or 
backward. We must be liberal without being extravagant. We think changes 
should be made in our methods of leaching, in our text hooka and in our general 
management, improving our schools without materially increasing their cost. 
But it cannot be done in a day, — J. G. Clarke, Oommittee. 

More Liberal PaU^ Demanded.— the last report of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools shows that South Kingstown ranks No. S6, or at the botlom of the list 
of the towns of Rhode Island, in the length of her schools. This is the same as, 
or varies but little from, her rank for ihe past decade. If we are to maintain 
free public schools, and few would advocate any other system, we must conduct 
them on a more liberal basis, or our boasted progress nill prove to be shadow 
rather than substance. The theory of the system, according to its great apostle, 
Horace Mann, Is that the State should educate her children well. No town can 
afford to do less, for masses of ignorance and immorality will destroy any free 
community. Not wholly from a moral standpoint, however, must we consider 
the education of our citizens absolutely necessary, nor yet merely in the interest 
of political security, but for the successful conduct of our every day affairs, and 
the establishment and maintenance of solid business prosperity. In our day 
a high degree of intelligence is necessary alike for the professional man, the 
mechanic, and the farmer; and that commuoity which permits others to sur- 
pass it in knowledge, must soon allow itself to be distanced in the fierce 
struggle and the clashing competition which characterize our modern race for 
wealth. 

A Liberal Mueation EMenlial in All Zi'n^,— Only by the co-operation of liber- 
ally educated brains to plan and liberally educated brains in the form of skilled 
tabor to execute can permanent success in busioess be sucured. Mathematical 
exactness alone in the details of manufacture of our various products will no 
longer command the markets upon which we must depend. The element of 
taste is entering more and more into the planning of all the works of man. 
There is idealty in our literature, our architecture, and the arrangement of our 
grounds ; we cover our walls and floors with symmetrical figures ; there is Infin- 
ite variety and beauty of form and color in the designs for our fabrics of cotton, 
wool and silk ; and lines of grace are seen even in the rudest tools we use. 
Other things being equal, the more beautiful Ihe article the higher the price it 
will command. Culture creates value. Without it, properly depreciates, taste 
declines, and all that la best in social life becomes insipid in the estimation of 
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meo. For ttaeee reasoDs a ttaorougb, liberal education is as ecooomical as oraa- 
mental ; but such aa educatiou ne do not aod can not give tO'day in moat of 
our schools for lack of funds to maintain them longer than to meet the require- 
ment of mere existence, — the needs of hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

Education Nut»»aryfor the Protection of Weallh. — The rich man without chil- 
dren has as great an interest in promoting tbe cause of education as hare t^e 
poor parents of a large family of children. Children wilt grow and thrive in 
a country too poor to raise anything else, as witneaa portions of Ireland. On 
the other hand, in such a country the landlord is almost the only man who 
can prosper ; for ignorance and immorality rapidly destroy trade, wealth, and 
security. It is not only a part of the true etewardeliip of wealth to encourage 
educatioD, but it is also lilte the wise iiusbandry of the man who, having much 
seed, scattered some of it on fertile ground ; for any collection of educated, In- 
dustrious, skillful people, distinguished for culture and morality, will set and 
keep itself at work in an orderly way in the creation of wealth, and will soon 
double the value of the houses, lands, and other property in its immediate 
vicinity. In view of the alrave it seems to me that we should increase our ap- 
propriations for public schools so that they can be maintained for ten months in 
each year. — A. W. Brown, Supei-intendent, 

Wabrbn. — Figuret and Beportt Sot tfie A^lule Teit. — A work like that in 
which our schools are engaged cannot all t>e seen upon the surface or hastily 
tested. Only an intimate knowledge of the daily routine, of the varying minds 
and characters brought before the teachers for their training and development, 
of the homes and lives in which the lufluences of our schools are tested, can tell 
what results have been achieved in the line of our public education. Figures 
can set forth belter at times the magnitude of our enterprise than the quality of 
the training. The keen perception of a critical mind, familiar with the methods 
of the school'room and the character and daily work of the pupils, may give a 
more certiun verdict as to the success of our schools than can be shown in the 
ordinary terms in which reports go forth. — W. N. Acbley, Sv,perintendent. 

WiPSTEKLT, — TAe Pidilie ScJwola Thorough Democraej/.—An American public 
school has no exact counterpart the world over ; it is thoroughly democratic. 
There the children of the rich and poor meet together on a perfect equality. 
The pupils come from enlightened, reflued, and beautiful homes, and from the 
abodes of ignorance, squalor, and degradation ; and so there is placed upon the 
public school the almost superhuman task of leveling all ranks by lifting the 
lowest up to the highest— for it will never do to pull the highest down. If we 
make a two-fold division of the pupils, first on the basis above indicated, and 
second upon the basis of comparative mental brightness and acumen, we Imme- 
diately find that the two lines of division do not coincide. The little fellow In 
tattered coat, whose home companions and envlronmeats are anything but charm- 
ing, is quite likely to excel bis well dressed and more refined classmate.— O. U. 
Whitpord, SuperintcJtdent. 

WooBBOCKBT.— OwWioaiwn of Patriotic Smiiment.—At the request of the com- 
mittee on Memorial Day observance the pupils of the grammar schools took part 
In the exercises held In Harris Hall, This new feature was well received by the 
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large audiODCH preuDt. It hu always seemed to me peculinrly appropriate that 
the children of our scboola abould tiJie aome part in com mem orating tbe patriot 
dead, and It gave me pleasure to comply with the request of the Smith Post of 
the Gtmnd Army that the children of certain achoola be detailed for that purpoee. 
I hope we may here more to do in the future.— F. E. McPsb, SuperMendeTtt. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



EoFKiNTOiir. — Muneai Initntetion Dtmanded. — An Institute, or teacher's meet- 
ing, conducted by one familiar with music, who has plans and methods to facili- 
tate the work, would be helpful to our teachers in preparing for this branch of 
their work, which some feel diffident about attempting, on account of their 
limited knowledge of even the rudiments of music. Bome towns have already 
engaged a teacher lo take care of that branch, going over tbe town at staled 
periods, and giving lessons in every school. The resuliB have been quite satis- 
factory In several places where it has been tried. — P. H. BAaaoB, Btiper- 
inlendettt. 

LrtTLB COMVTOB. — UmonPublteMehibilion. — Near the close of the school year 
I thought it wise to bring tbe schools of the town together for a public ezbihilion. 
Thie was given on March S9tb, at the Commons, and was in every respect a suc- 
cess. The programme embraced prize declamations oa temperance, iu contest 
for the Demorest Silver Medal, in which eleven scholars took part. There were 
also dialogues, singiug. and a spelling conlesl between the scholars only. Tbe 
teachers evinced a hearty interest in the exercises and deserve, with tbe scholars, 
only words of commendation. — W. P. Stoddakd. Superintendent. 

North Kingstowk. — The teachers in the town have shown more interest in 
teacbing than ever before. As a class they have never been equalled. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Lambenon a teachers' association has been formed wblcb 
is of the utmost value. New ideas and methods are proposed and discussed. 
Tbe meetings have been well attended, not only by teachers, but others have 
taken a lively interest in the proceedings. With the encouragement of the citi- 
zens of the town the teachers will fulfill their part of making the schools a suc- 
cess. — S. O. Mykrs, Supennttndent. 

BMnaFlBl.lt.— Inauguration cf Teac^ert' Meetings.— Oa Friday, January 18th, 
the teachers met at Oeorgiaville for instruction in teaching of penmanship from 
Mr. A. W. Clatb, the agent of the publishers and an accomplished teacher ih 
this department. Tbe committee were also present, and an effort was made by 
an extended session and a recess lo use the opportunity thus presented for the 
purpose of B more general teachers' meeting. Some attention was given by the 
committee and teachers to a conference upon the subject, "English Composi- 
tioa in tbe Primary and the Grammar Schools," and to the discussion of some 
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practical poini» in ibe teacbiag ot arithmetic. It is hoped that this altampt at a 
teachers' meeting for discuasion and study will be followed by others, especially 
MS some Tery impoTlaot subjects, arranged for at tbe desire of leacbers, had to be 
omitted for waut of time. It is believed that much beoefll would result. — (hm- 

Warwick. — Beatoru for TeatMn' Meelinge. — Just as farmers love lo congre- 
gate at "Fairs" and "Town Meetings" to talk over crops, implements and 
methods ; just as housewives love to take their knitting and their tea abroad in 
order to talk over a house-keeper's Hnnoyances and successes ; so should tbe live 
teacher love to meet with other progressive teachers to discuss the most difficult 
of all sciences, that of directing tbe development of the human mind. This is 
the art in which even tbe best teachers often find something new to learn. The 
Warwick Teachers' Association was organized several years ago, and "ran well" 
for a time. Monthly meetings were held, to tbe general benefit of all concerned. 
Bssays were presented, select readings given ; methods of leacbing, discipline, 
points of Echool law, and many other topics were discussed. Occaeionally a 
teacher brought out a class, showing methods and progress of tbe work in ibat 
particular school. Sometimes tbe meetings were addressed by prominent educa- 
tors and others. All of nbicb was productive of much good. Ought not tbe 
association to be revived ? 1 leave the subject for your consideration. — D. B. 
Adams, Superintendent. ' . 

WoonBOCKET. — Leoturee lo TeatAert.—Durlog the year a series of lectures has 
been given on pedagogical subjects by Dr. Morgan of the Stale Normal School. 
The following topics were discussed : 

I. Training tbe Senses. 
II. Training the Imagination. 

III. Training to Think. 

IV. Training tbe Feelings, 
V. Training the Will. 

yi. professional Beading. 
These meetings have been of valuable assistance to us ; they have awakened 
thought and furnished suggestions that can but add to the efficiency of the 
school-room work. The meetings were open to tbe public and to the teachers 
of other towns, and were at all times well attended.— F. £. UcFbb, Svper- 
tiUtnderU. 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Bbibtol, — Oood Attendanee. — Tbe evening schools have been well attended 
but the number has not been as large as last winter. They were opened Mon- 
day, November 18, and closed January 81.— J, P. Bbtholdb, Superintendent. 

BuBi(ii.i.vii.i.E. — Important and Saece»»ful Helpt.—A. pleasant and profitable 
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evening schoot of tep weeks contlnuftnce wu opened at Haniaville Id Novem- 
ber last. Tbe average attendance was forty Ibree. Tbe acliolars were of ripe 
age and were earnest In tbe proseculioa of their studies. We rarelj see tbe 
same zeal and enthuelasin in a da; achool. 

Tbe appropriation of tbe town for tbia purpose will enable tbe committee to 
open at least two schools tbe coming season. They are important helps to that 
class of young men and women who are past school age and yet are anxious to 
secure a belter education. — A. H. Oranqbr, Superintendent. 

Cbanston. — Individual Instruction Sudtd. — It is very evident that more teach' 
ers are required for the same number of scholars in the evening than In tbe day 
school, us the instruction must be given to individuals rather than to classes. 
No scholar that does or may attend day school should be allowed to attend even- 
ing school nnder any prelense whatever. — A. 8, Havek, Superinltndenl, 

CtTHBRRLAHD. — Piliaft of Mafiag^oent.—lt was voted to bold tbe evening 
schools In Districts Nos 13, 18, 14 and 15; that they commence the first Mon- 
day evening of October ; ibai they bold at least three sessions in each week ; 
that tbey bold tbe same number of sessions in each district ; and that no scholar 
be admitted who is under thirteen years old. or who is a member of the day 
school. It was also voted that the trustees of these districts have charge of the 
eveting schools under tbe supervision of Ibe Superintendent, 

Instruction Praetieal. — Tbe schools were n\U and orderly, and most of the 
scholars seemed to resliKe that it was their opportunity. Instruction was given 
in classes and by individual help. Heading, writing, spelling, arithmetic and 
book-keeping were tbe principal studies. Quite a class of young men made 
book-keeping a prominent study, and made excellent progress in it. The en- 
deavor in all the schools was to make the course of instiuclion just as practical 
as possible and adept it to the needs of the pupil. No one could doubt the 
wisdom of these evening schools who could once see the earnestness of some of 
the pupils and their desire to Icara. We believe the money is wisely used and 
Is an investment that will yield large returns in the coming years. — B. H. Lane, 
livpeTintendent. 

QhocKwr^K.— Evening Stheol Ifeeded.—Then is great need of an evening school, 
where young men who cannot attend day schools may make rapid progress in 
useful knowledge. — Comm^tM. 

1 have found in tbe Consolidated District, which includes the village of Che- 
pachet, a demand for an evening school. In other districts there is no need of 
one ; there are employed in the mills in tbe village young men and women, 
whose earlier opportunities Were limited, who would be glad to perfect them- 
selves in the common as well as the higher branches. Their needs should be 
respected. There is also a considerable number of Canadians who would, 
doubtless, be glad to avail themselves of such a privilege. Since the town has 
refused to make an appropriation for that purpose, tbe district itself should take 
steps lo establish such a school— Perct D. Smith, Superintendmt. 

LiNCOUi. — Difnini$Ittd Attendance. — The unusually mild evenings of the fall 
and winter having a tendency to keep the boys and girls out of doors, together 
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wtth the escltement of tbe preaidentlsl campsiga, ma; account for the amall 
average atleodaDce in the evening schools. — Committee. 

Infiuence Ben^iol. — All things considered our evening schools are a snccoa^. 
Tbey are a success because (1) many of the pupils have attended regularly for 
two or more years ; (3) because some have by means of their increased knowl- 
edge obtained better Eituatinna ; (S) because both the direct and indirect Influ- 
ence baa beeu beneficial. We believe the money approprialud by tlie town for 
these schools has been profitably expended, and we consider that tbey should 
be maintained. 

Medumieai Drawing Introduced. — The past year mechanical drawing was 
added as a study in Ibu eveoing school. About thirty men availed themselves 
of this opporluuity to study a subject which bears so directly upou their daily 
work and hence Is of the greatest practical value. These meu greatly enjoyed 
their work and succeeded admirably. If a special appropriation of a few 
hundred dollars could be made to carry on this department we know there 
would be men enough ready to pursue this practical study to make an indepead- 
ent and successful school. — A. H. Nicbbrbon, Committee. 

Newport. — Begittration Fie Seeuret Better Attendance. — The pupils are each 
required, if financially able to do so. to deposit a small fee for the use of books, 
but at Ibe end of the term the fee will be refunded to all (hose who shall have 
beeu regular in atteodance. Thus only such pupils are enrolled as have a 
serious purpose 10 study, aud [bough the number of different scholars registered 
is less than id some previous years, the aggregate amount of profitable menial 
work done each evening through the better conduct^nd the better regularity iu 
atteudauce is very much greater than in the days of perhaps a much larger 
registration when so many boys came chiefly for amusement Upon a recent 
stormy evening this term, so inclement that two of the teachers could not reach 
the school-house, ninety-two per cent, of the largest number of pupils yet pres- 
ent any evening were in attendance, malting a record for the evening which is 
barUly surpassed in the history of our evening schools. 

Demand for Advanced Inilrueticn. — In a city like this, where there is so little 
manufacturing, and where so many of the young people can attend the day 
schools, especially through the winter, tbe legitimate demand in the direction of 
an elementary evening school is not for a large one, but for a thorough one. 
skilfully taught and conducted in dignified order. There is also an increasing 
demand here which could be met to great advantage, for a small evenlug high 
school like those established iu other cities to give instruction under competent 
teachers in the advanced English branches, including business arithmetic, book- 
keeping, algebra, geometry, iudustrial drawing, &c,'-J. H. Cozzbns, Olutirman. 

Pawtockbt, — Impro7>ement» in Diecipline and Spirit, — The evening schools for 
ft while were well attended during the winter. The term was marked for its 
improved discipline, and also by the evident increased devotion on the part of 
pupils to study. The sub-committee having tbe evening school iu charge will, 
without doubt, endeavor lo meet the wants of such young men and women as 
may desire instructioa in branches of learning in advance of those oidinarily 
taught. It young men come forward in suflicient number, the c 
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spare no efforts aa their part to provide a place and inalructor lor thla purpoae. 
The evening drawing ecbool was most euccessful, more so tban in anj previoiia 

BesBiOD. — B. Eastwood, Chairman. 

pRoviDKNCE —Better liaelisri Needed —It ia hoped that in the near future 
gome eyetemHtic method of testing the qnallflcations of applicants for positions 
as leactaers in our evening schools will be devised. This Is quite as important 
in the evening a^ In the day schools. The short tenure of service of most of the 
evening scbool leacliers, the frequent changes in the teaching corps, make the 
chances of incompeleni teachers gaining posiliODS greater than in day schools. 
Some method of encouraging greater regularity of alteodance on the part of 
pupils in these schools, and a subetiiullon, so far as practicable, of class for indi- 
vidual instruction would, it is believed, promote the efBciency of these schools 
—Commitiee. 

Wllb very few exceptions the evening school pupils are employed In the vari- 
ous mannfaciuhng and mechanical industries in and around the cily ; all the 
younger portion of them also fall within the class designed to be benefited by 
Ibe siaiulecompelliog twelve weeks' attendance at some day school in each year. 

Education given to pupils in the evening schools is more beDeflclal to them 
than it is possible for them to receive in twelve weeks' attendance in a graded 
school, even if ibey were compelled to go to such school twelve weeks, which la 
not the fHCl. 

Long Termt ImpraetiedUe. — Long terms have been found impracticable in day 
schools, and the same reasons which make them so are true of evening schools 
hIso, When it is found impossible to keep up the attendance in a day school for 
a long term, it is much more difiicull to do so io an evening school ) and, again, 
your committee found, wiihout exception, that the best work was being done 
in the latter part of the term. — Gom. Eve. Sehoolt. 

Warben. — Effective Work Bone. — The evening school has done a most effective 
work with a class of pupils sorely needing educational privileges. The teachers 
evinced a keen appreciation of ibe difficulties under which pupils labor whose 
mental training has been irregular or very limited and who consequently And It 
eslremelf diSicult to apply Ibeir minds to the tasks assigned, — W. N, Acklbt, 
Superinlendent. 

Webtbrlt — A Paying ZniuMtotfni. —Early in the fall an evening school was 
opened in the Pleasant street school building, and was conducted two terms of 
ten weeks each, one before the holidays and one after. The attendance was Dot 
so large as last year, but mucb leas fluctuating. Hiceilent teachers were em- 
ployed, and good progress was made by the scholars. The ages of the pupila 
ranged from fifteen to thirty-flve. The common English branches were taught, 
though special instruction was given In book-keeping, penmanship, and mechani- 
cal drawing. We think the school paid, in view of the good received by boys 
and girls, young men and women, who could not avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the day school.— O. U. Whitford, SuperinlendetO. 

WooiiaocKE.T.— Lack of Appreciation.— ll ie & qaestioD whether the allendance 
In our evening schools warrants further appropriation for their maintenance. 
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More tban SOO permlls were given out ; manj of these were not used, and the 
actual nigbtlj aiiendance was less thao one Ibird of the number enrolled. The 
schools are open only lo those over 15 years of age. The branches taught are 
reading, writing and aritbmetic. One hundred hours' instruction is given there 
in the course of the term, a sufficient lime to accomplish much if only rightly 
employed. There are many in our city who are without even the rudiments of 
an educHtion and many whose knowledge of English is inadequate to the pro; 
motion of tbeir own interest and happlnesa. Evening schools are designed tff • 
supply these deficiencies, and if the great good lo be derived from them could 
once be appreciated it seems certain that an increased iolerest and attendance 
would follow. 

I would suggest that the Board consider before reopening these schools how 
this part of out work can be improved. It needs but little calculation lo see that 
the cost per pupJl is much greater than in the day school and that the results are 
less satisfactory. A revision of the rules in regard to admission to the evening 
Bchools should be made ; great care should be used in the selection of leacbera ; 
and the public should have a more general interest in aod a more intimate 
acquatniance with what we are attempting in the schools.— F. E. McFkr, 
SuperinleadeiU. 



FREE LIBRARIES. 

Bdrbilltills.— iocA of Good Bklorie».—&D6 here let me say I have been 
anrpriaed to find that there is not in either of the public libraries of the town a 
good history of the United Statef ; nothing to give our young people a iinowl- 
edge of tbe country in which they live. There may be historic novels, but they 
are Dot a reliable source ol information. The perpetual blending of fuct and 
fiction often misleads the mind. Fiction has its uses, as have spices and condi- 
ments in our daily food, but woe to the mind which feeds on it exclusively. It 
is questionable whether our public libraries are at present a help in the educa- 
tion of the young, though they might t^e made eminently so. — A, H. ORANaBR, 
i9up«nntertdent. 

East QKaexiwm.— Addition of a Beading Soom.—ll Is proposed to givemn 
Increased interest In the library by placing on the table the magazines and 
journals nf tbe day, making it attractive as a reading room, where everything 
new and iniereeting in literature and science may be found. To meet tbe addi- 
tional expense which this change wilt involve, a series of entertainments by the 
young people of the village in tbe new Browning Hall have been proposed and 
will probably be carried out in the near future. The library is becoming more 
and more an imporUnt feature in tbe town and is doing a good work in supple- 
menting our public school system. — J. H. ELDRBDaB, Chairman. 

HoPBiNTOH.— JV*« Ltbrary a Help io fltpib.— The Free Library at Hope Val- 
ley baa opened its doors and tbe pupils of the school shave already found boobs 
of reference that have been helpful to tbem in various ways in their pursuit of 
knew ledge. 
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Tbe Asbswaj Free Library still contioues to be a source of help to the Bcbools. 
The teacher's aim should be to encourage tbe use of these additional aids as 
well as those in tbe school library.— P. H. Barber, SvperintendtJit. 

JoHHSTQK, — An ImptrrtaTil Avx&tary. — I wish to recogoize as an important 
auxiliary to the public schools of the town the Olneyvilte Free Pjiblic Library. 
It is doing its own work of education in by-nays of society which even the pub- 
lic schools do not reach, but the past year it has also rendered valuable aid to 
the schools, and it is to be hoped that io future much more use may be made of 
it by the teachers who are within reach of its rootna. It contains a good supply 
of books illustrative of geography and history, suitable for pupils in intermedi- 
ate and grammar grades, which are desiderata in almost all of our schools. 
Then there are books of similar grade of reading on natural scieoce and litera- 
ture to which all young people ought to be introduced. Tbe libraj^ao holds 
herself generously at tbe service of all who desire help in finding something good 
to read, and her wide knowledge of hooka and her ready apprehension of what 
is suitable to particular cases make her services as valuable as they are cordially 
given to the teachers who apply at the library for information or for material. — 
W. E. Wilson, Saperintendent. 

Wabwick.— .4 Qrowing Inlere*t.—0\iT free public libraries, according to their 
last annual reports, made December 3t, 18B8, coutaia 13,533 volumes — an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over tbe preceding year — .with a circulation of 33,300 
volumes — an increase of 11 per cent, over tbe preceding year— , among 3687 
patrons — an increase of IS per cent, over the preceding year. The above show- 
ing indicates a healthy and growing interest in our libraries, and they should 
be cherished with a zealous care by those who have them in charge.— D. R. 
ADA3CS. Superintendent. 

WooNBOCESiT. — Effort* to Improtie Ta»te for Beading. — Only those who have 
given the subject due consideration can be aware of tbe trashy, and often worse 
than trashy, character of the books and papers that get into tbe hands of our 
children. The American school boy early acquires a babit of reading. He 
wants something marvellous, something amusing, and he early finds his appe* 
tite stimulated by the exciting adventures and hair-breadth escapes of the heroes 
of tbe numerous cheap publications of tbe day. 

Tbe amount and character of the reading matter which occupies the attention 
of the average school Iwy and school girl are somelbing to be wondered at. I 
recently asked each scholar in our grammar schools to give the number and 
names of the books be had read during the term. There were on these lists 
some 1,000 titles — many excellent, but many of tbe highly seasoned literature of 
the Wild Trapper of the West, and of the Toung Lochinvar series. 

To foster this taste toi reading, and at the same time direct it into channels of 
clearer water, I consulted with Hiss Anna Hetcalf, librarian of the Harris 
Library, in regard to the preparation of a list of hooks suitable to place in tbe 
hands of young people. She approved at once of the plan and offered to make 
such a list. With the expenditure of considerable time and labor she arranged 
a list of some 600 books, numbered precisely as the books in the regular cata- 
logue of the library. The committee generously gave us an appropriation to 
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have Ibese lists bound in convenient form, and one copy bas been given to eacb 
pupil of the higb and firat and second grammar schools. It la believed that with 
tbe cO'Operation of parents and teacbers we can in this way greatly improve the 
taate and the maaaere of our pupils. An 'improvement hss already been noted 
in the class of books called for at the public library.— F. E. McFkB, Stiperin- 
tendent. 



, GRADATION, EXAMINATIONS AND PROMOTIONS. 

Basrinotoh. — EilaMUhment of a Conipiett Sygtem. — The system of education 
in our town has now really lakeu shape. I believe if it is maintalued a boy or 
girl can acquire a better education in Barrington than in any town of its size in 
the State. In order to accomplish this we must have a flexible system. 

Let a boy or girl b« allowed to remain in the common school until he or she 
has fiuished English grammar, geography, U. S. history, and common school 
arithmetic and then, after a satisfactory esamlnattoa in these studies Bud in 
reading, writing and spelling, receive a certificate of graduation from a gram- 
mar school. This scholar shall then be eligible for the higb school, taking or 
omitting the preparatory year. 

Or a scholar iu the common school may leave this school one year earlier, and 
having passed a fair esamination in English grammar, U. S. history, geogra- 
phy, reading, writing and arithmetic as far as roots, may enter the prepara- 
tory school and at the close of the year recoive a diploma. 

At the same time a provision is made for those who are unfortunately obliged 
to continue in the common school. Parents must be asked, though, to consider 
the best interests of their children, and to add to that the consideration of the in- 
terests of other people's children. 

All tbe schools are now. becoming graded, and a faithful scholar who passes 
througb any of our common schools, thence to the preparatory school, and 
graduates from tbe high school, will have no mean education as compared with 
the training furnished by any town or city in Rhode Island, 

But it is vital that the preparatory school be sustained for the relief it gives 
tbe common schools in taking out the one grade which requires the most time, 
and also for the direct benefit which tbe scholar receives at this school and can- 
not receive elsewhere. The course of study is very different, the association is 
with more mature scholars, and the advantage of the superior equipments of the 
higb school is at his disposal, and all this without one dollar of extra expense to 
the town. The high school reqnires, of course, two teachers as all high schools 
do, on account of tbe proficiency of the scholars and the time needed for recita- 
tions, one teacher for tbe school-room and one for tbe recitation -room. These 
teachers take charge of the preparatory school simply as another class of their 
scholars — W< M. Chafin, Superiniendeni. 

Qlocbstbk — Examitutlion by Superintendent.— '^Mie visiting the schools I 
have generally subjected the scholars to a rigorous examination, and Ibis I have 
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found to be > very good plan, prolific ol great improTemeut in scholarabip uid 
wider Interest of the scholHra Id Ibeir atudies. Also, by this meltiod I have 
been able to And out wbeiher ibe teacber was doing thoioagh nork or not, and 
Id many waya aucb a course has proTed beneflcia).— PsxcT D. Smith, Atpsrin- 
tendeiU. 

LiNCOLB. — ITun-ovghneu Secured by S^oTninationt. — A special eOort baa been 
made to secure more thorough work. To make haste slowly but thoroughly 
baa been our purpose. Much repelitioo aad frequent tevlewlog are absolutely 
necessary if the pupils are to know as they should what they study. Pupils, 
patents and teachers should be familiar with this truth. 

We see improvement in this regard, yet we feel that a beginning only has 
been made. In order that a child may know Intelligently and comprehensively, 
that be may remember, that be may be able to express what be knows, he must 
repeat, review and re-rev)ew frequently and constantly. Our pupils in all tfae 
grades above the primary have been required to pass written examinatlona at the 
end of each term. 

These examinatioDS are helpful to teachers in guiding them as to methods and 
tcope of work, and helpful to pupils as an iDcenlive to thorough and honest 
work ; and they aid the committee and Ibe teachers Id deciding the important 
matter of promotions. 

Aj we have personally examined alt the papers we know the standing of each 
pupil, in what each excels, in what each is deficient, and we also know the gen- 
eral character of the work done in each room. Onr knowledge of school work 
has likewise been increased by making more than three hundred viuls in the 
district in the past year. This knowledge we regard aa essential to intelligent 
supervision. It is hoped that by means of these tests the work of the teachers 
and the progress of the schools will become more uniform. We wish every 
school to do excellent work, — A. H. Nickebbon, Commiltee, 

Nbwpobt.— Pn(^« and Praelical Te»t. —The unique system of examinations and 
promotions employed in the schools continues, with occasional Improvements, to 
stand well the test of practical use. The pupils are required, as an evidence of their 
quallflcallon for promotion, to secure, first, the recommendation of the teacher 
who speaks from a knowledge of the d^ty work, and, second, to secure an aver- 
age mark of seventy per cent, upon all the studies at the slated midyear and 
annual examinations, together with a mark of not less than aixty per cent, upon 
each of the subjects of reading, spelling, language and arithmetic. The course of 
study includes a thorough review immediately after promotion, at the opening of 
the school year, so that eiceptionBlly fine scholars may be doubly promoted to 
advantage, thus confuting the criticism that graded schools compel a uniform 
rate of edvancemeni for both the quick and the dull scholars. Double promo- 
tions have now bfcome a common feature of the school work. The rule fol- 
lowed regarding Ibem, so far as there is one, is, first, that the pupil shall be welt 
and BtroDg ; second, that bis teacher shall pronounce him menially qualified to 
Jutnp over a yenr's work as it is laid down In the curriculum, considering the 
subsequent opportunily he will have to lake it up upon the review ; third, that 
bis pai'enis stiiitl wiah him to t>e thus doubly promoted ; and, fourth, that In 
point of scholarly standing his record, made up to the time of the double pro- 
motion, ^all place him among the flrst in bis class. 
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a Eeyttont to Gu IwATueH/m. — The esamiaatioD should be 
GODducted as a tasking test, wllb impartial justice, like the honorable tests of 
real life. In alt the higber iDstitulioos of learning examinalions have long held 
this dignified status, and it is gratifjing now to obsefve that in the common 
schools of this city they are developing Inio the same efficient iadependence. It 
Is ihe aim to make examiDaiions a sort of kej-stone to the instructioD, and the 
advantage they afford incidentally is of incalculable value in the iray of circulat- 
ing among all the teachers the educational devices of the best teachers, and of 
thus making good methods common property. It is a frequent remark that our 
eiaminailoDS in this way have benefited the teachers more than the scholsra. 
Questions are set not merely as testa of memory but also of though if ulnesa. 
Scholars must be able not merely to repeat the words of a text-book. They 
must also have bestowed original ihoDgbt upon the lessons pursued. They 
ought to have bad the odvaDtage, which it is believed the conduct of our schools 
is steadily tending to give them, the advantage of guidance in the use of refer- 
ence books at the hands of an ideal teacher. "A teacher," eays Edward Everett, 
"ought to know of everything much more than the learner can be expected to 
acquire. The teacher must know things in a masterly way, curiously and 
nicely, and in their reasons. He must see truth under all its aspects, with its 
antecedents and consequenla, or he cannot present it in just that shape in which- 
tbe young mind can apprehend it. He must, as he holds the diamond up to the 
sun. turn its facets round and round till the pupil catches the lustre." — Q. A. 
LiTTLKTiBLD, Superintendent. 

North Smithfibld. — Stcamitiation Blank*. — In order that principles may be 
more firmly fixed and actual experience obtained in clearly answering questions 
that may be asked in written examinations, I would suggest that blanks be fur- 
nished each teacher ufion which the answers to given questions may be written 
each month and returned to the superintendent for his inspection, thus keeping 
the school officers constantly informed of the progress of each school, as well as 
preparing the pupil for such examinations as he will be obliged to take upon en- 
tering more advanced iDstllutioDS of learning. — O. R, Suith, Bitperintendent. 

Pbotidbnce. — Change tn RaU of Frogreu. — The remarkable increase of mem- 
bers in the graduating classes of the grammar schools during the last two yeurs 
is not due to an increase in membership, but to a change in the rate of move- 
ment of pupils through these schools, in accordance with the purpose that 
classes, as classes, should complete the grammar school work in four or fnur 
and one-half years, as the course of study has prescribed. If some of the pupils 
cannot do this they must drop back tntu lower classes, but the classes move on. 
The larger number of grammar suhool graduates last year is the explanation of 
the slight reduction reported for this term In the number of grammar school 
pupils. The next school year and the following year will, probably, exhibit a 
similar reduction ; afl«r which the grammar schools will participate in the gen- 
eral growth of the school system. — H. 8. Tarbell, Superinfeadetd. 

Wbbtbblt.— D^eediM Method* of Promotion*.— ToMtAaag the matter of pro- 
motion from one grade to another, it is a notable fact that, while the require- 
ment embodied in a vote passed by the Board of Trustees, March Hih, IStiS, is 
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strictly followed, and pupils falllog below t^ertain per cools., Damely 75 fot 
general average aod 60 for average In anj one study, are not entered upon the 
promotion lists, tiiere is not, on the other hand, an; pro viu on for the more rapid 
advBDcement of exceptionally bright pupils. The curriculum and school requir- 
ements are supposed to be constructed upon the basis of adaptabilily to the aver- 
age scholar. If then we detain those who are below the average in schotarship 
in Ibe same room, surely we ought to advance those who are eiceptionallj gifted 
more rapidly than the class can go. And Just here we touch the weakest spot in 
the graded school system. There la too great danger of making the system in- 
flexible, of introducing too much mschinery. We are apt to go to extremes. In 
a few years comparatively the pendulum has swung from the system of ungraded 
schools, which were practically metbodless. to the opposite extreme, a graded 
system which Is rapidly becoming ioflexible and unyielding. There are mo- 
mentous questions yet (o be answered concerning the best means of puljlic 
school management, and this is one o( the most important. The advantages of 
the graded system outweigh those of the ungraded so that there is hardly any 
ground for comparison between them ; but it must be admiited that the graded 
system, while it works great benefit to a majority of pupils, nevertheless works 
injustice to a few individuals. It is easily supposable that bright pupils, who, 
had tbey been granted the privilege of as rapid advancement from grade lo 
grade as their accomplisbmenls would warrant, would have gone through the 
high school, and possibly through college, iiave had their ardor dampened by 
seeing before tbem the necessity of guing through the years of a fixed course one 
by one, and keeping an even pace with the majority. Thus discouraged they 
have left school before reaching the high school. We know from experience that 
there are a few pupils who would need 15 years or more, perhaps 18 or 20, to 
complete our course from grade I to graduation from the high school — 13 yeurs' 
work ; is it not just as probable ttiat there are some whose natural endowments 
and enthusiasm would take Ihem through the course in 13. 11, or perhaps 10 
yean i If there are such pupils, and ! think all will admit that there are, have 
we any right lo put them iuto an educational straight-jacket i I am uot to be 
understood for a moment as advocating a departure from methods and regula- 
tions which are known to be good and upon which rests the stability of the sys- 
tem, but I declare that more flexibility is needed in certain directions. We can- 
not run bullets in a square mould. The minds of children are as various as 
their faces. Many plans for meeting this emergency present themselves. I 
have recently received twenty letters from educators and superintendents in 
answer to as many inquiries which I sent out soliciting information on this 
subject. 

It seems to me that the following plan, with possibly slight modifications, 
might be effective. Let each grade be divided Into two or three divisions on the 
basis of scholarship ; in most of the rooms the teachers now have two divisions. 
Let the work required by the course of study be assigned to all. This will be 
about as much as most of the pupils can comfortably do. The first or highest 
division will, however, have leisure tor additional work, which may properly be 
done under the direction of the teacher, and be of a kind, but nut of a degree, 
with the work of the next higher grade. Whenever an exceptionally bright 
pupil is found in the highest division of a grade let him be transferi'ed at any 
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time and without ceremony or especial ezamiDation to the lowest division of tbe 
next higher grade, and, if be pasaes the examinations of that grade given subse- 
quent to his entry Into it. let him be promoted with It in June. These recom- 
mendations are not made for the purpose of crowding pupils aloDg, but rather 
to open a way for those who haTe tbe ability to make more rapid progress, and 
who, with the sanction of Iheir parents and teacher, desire to do so. 

It should be borne in mind that the children are not created for tbe school but 
that the school Is established and maiutained for t&e benefit of tlie children. 
Schools win not fulfill their legitimate mission until they do the greatest possible 
good to the greatest possible number. No school should be regarded as a place 
where a few bright children may recite perfectly learned lessons. We must ex- 
pect backward and even dull pupils in every school, and with auch the teacher 
has a well-defined duty. — £. C. Willabd, Principal. 

WooBsocKBT. — Same Oradeii Should Do Same Work. — We never can hare a 
good system of graded schools until the work of each grade, from the first Ut the 
ninth, is carefully laid out and each teacher required to conform to the manual. 
Each teacher has a right to know just what is expected of her ; knowing this 
she should be allowed lo work in her own way without restraint, provided her 
Instruction be based upon right principles. No course of study can be rigidly 
adhered to year after year however good it originally may have been. The 
wide-spread interest In education, and the discussion which is everywhere going 
OD concerning It, constantly discover new and belter ways of teaching, and we 
' must make our kind and manner of Instruction conform to what is best. We 
desire to make our schools equal to any, and we must place in the bands of our 
teachers all necessary books and appliances and arrange for them a plan at once 
suggestive and directory. Correspooding grades In all parts of the city should 
be doing the same work and accomplishing like results. The committee would 
thus be better able to compare schools and learn of the actual progress made. — 
F. B. MoFbb, Superintendent. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 



JoHMBTON. — Scheme of Work for This Qrade. — In the third period of three 
years, which is called tbe grammar school, the instruction is adapted to a more 
advanced stage of development in tbe pupil. Oreater strength and vigor of 
mind are assumed, and more Independent thought and longer sustained atten- 
tioa are required both in study and Id recitation. 

Tbe grammar school is the finishing school for the majority of those who enter 
it. It should, therefore, as far as possible, prepare them for success and useful- 
ness as men and women in society and as citizens of the State and nation. This 
is held prominently in view In planning and in carrying into eflect the work of 
the grammar school. 
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As tborouf;!! a maatery of arithmetic as the maturity of the pupil allows, with 
each trainini; of the Judgmeot and reason aa may enable him to solve life's prob- 
lema, is held to be of first importance. In addition to this a clear and broad, 
but Dot miauie. knowledge of the earth in its physical and political aspecla ; an 
inielligeot but not exhaustive knowledge of the history of our conntry, with a 
clear understanding of how we govern ourselves ; an elementary knowledge of 
the human body and how to secure its best development and health ; a fair un- 
derstanding of the English language, with ability to use it correctly in speech 
and writing ; and the art of rending, including some acquaintance with the best 
literature, are the chief elements of the educatiou which our grammar school 
course is at present designed to furnish. 

Those pupils who complete this course creditably are fairly prepared, as far 
as the school can prepare them, to meet the ordinary demands made upon the 
priyato citizen whose occupation requires no special scleutiflc or literary attain- 
ments. The same attainments in scholarship admit the pupil to the high school, 
and another aim of the grammar school is to lead our boys and girls on to a more 
extended course of education and to awaken a healthy ambilioa to reach higher 
fields o/ opportunity. 

In nearly every district there are at least a few pupils who have reached the 
grammar grades, though many leave school before they get so far along. It is 
very difficult in most of the schools to carry these pupils on through the gram- 
mar school course. Their education seems to become to many of them a second- 
ary matter and their presence in school very uncertain and liable to terminate 
any day. A few bold on with a steady purpose and complete the course, and 
these usually go on to the higb school. A good many are without a definite or 
resolute purpose in the matter. They, and perhaps their parents, do not realize 
that the full grammar school course is only the minimum of a good common 
school education, and that it is all needful to fit a boy or girl to fill creditably 
any position, high or low, in which a man or woman may earn a living and 
spend a useful life. 

Need cf a Central Qrammar School. — A stimulus is much needed at this point 
to brace up and lead on those who are dropping into the lowest places in society 
for want of education enough to do any work that requires keen intelligence and 
fair £Dglish scholarship. The thing which would most effectually accomplish 
this is a well equipped, centrally located, grammar school, into which shall be 
gathered all pupils of the town who have reached the grammar grades and who 
are within reach of a central location, especially as they reach the last year of 
the grammar school course. There is no adequate provision for carrying on the 
work of the grammar scliool in a really efficient manner. The only diatinctly 
grammar school in the town is the one in District No. 15, and that occupies a 
room in a building not designed for it either as to location or construction. 
Bucb a school could be carried on without much additional expense beyond that 
of the cost of the building, and it would advance the efflcieacy of all the schools 
from the primary to the high school.— W. E. Wilson, Superinletuisnt. 

WooNBOCBET. — AduaTieed Work. — We have been able to do in all the grammar 
grades more work than last year. In English more attention has been paid to 
the use of the language than to technical grammar. Huch drill has been given 
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Id campositioD, and !□ tbe higber rooms coDBiderabTe time has bees devoted to 
letter wriling. The pupils have also been eQcournged to talk, to express Iheir 
thoughts OD matters pertaiaiDg to the lessons and to topics of popular iDterest. 
I have sometimes thought that children would curry from the schools a better 
knowledge of tbeir mother toDgue if do text-book or grammar was allowed until 
tbe high school was reached. Certainly the text-booh Is made too much of and 
the pencil too little. The only way lo learn the correct use of English is to use 
it correctly, regularly, and frequently. Practice makes perfect, as well in this as 
in other things, and the daily eiprcise of using the right words in the right place 
will do much to insure that very desirable accomplishment of speaking and 
writing English well. 

The same need exists as last yesr for additional booka for supplementary 
reading. We have nothing but the regular textbooks, and these are read and 
reread until their contents are known almost by heart. In each school there 
should be two or three sets of books, and teacher and examiner would then be 
enabled to discover Just how much the pupils had profited by the Instruction 
gl.en 

In my last report I referred to the subject of spelling. While some improve- 
ment may be observed it is still far from satisfactory. Words should be em*. 
ployed in sentences as mufh as possible, as their form is permanently fixed in 
mind only when Iheir meaning and une are clearly understood. The beet results 
are obtained when (be spelling exercise is both oral and writteu. the eye and the 
ear thus serving to fix the word in memory. I am still of the opinion that a 
change of text-book is advisable. Thi; one in use is neither well graded nor the 
best arranged for good work.— F. E. McPkk, Superintendent. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 



BDRRILI.VILLB. — Tlie QveiHtm Diieuued. — The question of a high school has 
been agitated quite extensively during the year and ban resulted in the establish- 
ment of a select school at Pascoag. Undoubtedly it would be an Important 
adjunct to our educational system were it wise to undertake It. But there are 
two questions to be considered : the first is, have we the material of which to 
make a high school ; and the second is, have we any common centre where it 
could be advantageously located ? Judging from the numtier now attending the 
f elect school, together with those attending schools In Providence, I think we 
could safely calculate on about thirty-flve scholars for a high school. This Is an 
ample number for one teacher. As lo the location of tbe school, while Harrisvllle 
is the proper centre of the town full one-half of these scholars reside at Pascoag 
Bod Laurel Hill. Yet It would hardly be wise lo carry the school so far one side 
nt the centre of tbe town. The location of our villages along the Clear River 
from one extremity of the town to the other is unfavorable for the establisbmeot 
ftt any point of a school to be sustained by the joint efCoits of all. In fact Bur- 
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riltTille has no real ceatre. Time ttnd circumBltiDces maj, however, overcoioe 
this difflcuUy. Tbere may yet arise among ua a maD of raeans and public spirit 
who will erect a high school building and endow it with thirty Ihousand dollars, 
the income of which shall forever go to maintalD a school on cooditlon that the 
town shall furnish whatever additional funds may be needed. To whnt better 
purpose could wealth be consecrated than to the training of the young for the 
duties and responsibilities of active life ? — A. B. Oranobr, Superinfendenl. 

Qlochbtbh.— iVMd of a High Sehod.—T^tK is need of a high school in this 
town. Id most of the schools there are a few advanced scholars, and In the 
grammar school at Cbepachel a considerable number, who do not make the pro- 
gress in essential studies which they would make if the opportunities of a high 
school were present. The teschcrs have not ibe time to pursue the higher 
branches with thera. If they did, it would be to the neglect of the smaller 
scholars. Hence these older scholars remain stationary, or. as in many cuses. go 
through Ihe same book two or three limes and finiilly leave school. Now, if we 
had a high school, these scholars could continue their education, the other 
schools would be relieved, and all could be better graded. The tax-paycrii 
should take hold of this matter, if on no oiher ground than pride in the progress 
and welfare of the town. — Pbrci D. Smith, Supenntendent. 

Johnston. — Belt^ and Larger Facilities HemaTtded. — The high school is in a 
most flourisbing condition, and the work being done is highly gratifying to 
those interested in the school. If the natural growth of the school is not 
restricted by a lack of funds lo supply its wants we shall soon have as good a 
high school as any town in the State, The school will need at least twice the 
space at present occupied to accommodule the number of scholars that will be 
in attendance the coming year. — Committee. 

Pronounced Sueceu. — The friends of education in Johnston who a few years 
ago proposed the establishment of a public high school may now be congratu- 
lated. The steady advancement of the school through the three years of its ex- 
istence to a recognized position among lii^h schools is demonstrstion of the 
wisdom of its founders. During the last year, especially, improvement has been 
made Id the character of the work done and in the influence which the school 
exerts upon the individual student, and it has grown correspondingly in public 
favor. A spirit of enlarprise and of devotion to the interests of the school has 
shown itself among the students which is worthy of praise. Those young peo- 
ple who have enjoyed the privileges of the school, with very few exceptions, 
have shown themselves worthy of the best advantages o( education. 

The school has not yet leached ss high a plane as it should rest upon, but it is 
advancing in a saiisfaclory manner toward the position it should occupy. 

The boys and girls of the town are to be congratulated, and they should be 
inspired with the thought that here in their own town is offered, free to all who 
can use it, tlie opportunity of filling themselves to render more valuable service, 
and so to lake a higher place in society and to win greater success in life. — ilie 
opportunity lo fit for college, and thus find themselves in the way of securing 
the vast advantage wliich a liberal education gives to any man or woman. — W. 
E. Wilson, Superintendent. 
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LiTTLK CoMVTOs.— Plea for the Higher Branehtt.—X must not close this report 
without putting on record my opinion coDcerning the necesaity and feaubility 
of some arrangement for teaching the higher braacbes. 

1. It wii) furnish & higlier and broader culture for our youth. 

8. It is only simple Justice to those who wish such advantages and who pay 
taxes for school priviieges, 

8. It will remove the Inaurmoun table obstacle of inaccessibility to high-school 
priTilegcB elsewhere. To-day some of our townsmen would seod cbiidreo to 
high school but cuuuot give their children this advanced education because it 
must be sought out of town. 

4. It will, if some of the older scholars can be thus accommodated, allow 
teachers to give more attention to the younger scholars who, because the teacher 
is straitened for time, are not now adequately drilled. 

5. It appears to be practicable both as it refers to accessibility and to tbe 
raising of necessary funds to meet the added expense.— W. P. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent. 

Providbnce.— ffroiflfA in Favor.— The time is near at hand when our high 
school building will no longer accommodate the pupils seeking admission to it. 
Tbe increase iu the attendance at the high scbool since the present building was 
first occupied has kept pace with the increase in school population. The school 
has deservedly grown in favor with all classes. It has been the principal source 
from which the teachers for our public schools have been drawn, and has thus 
rendered to the public a valuable, we might almost say an adequate, return for 
the expense of ils muintenunce. It is the avenue by which the aspiring young 
in tbe humbler walks of life find it possible lo reach the higher laaVs. — Committee. 

Wamren. — OreditaNe Showii^. — The high school, while not making quite as 
good showing in the matter of attendance as lo a few of the former years, has 
done credit to the liberal purpose of ihe citizens to help up to tbe hishest planes 
of usefulness all those who are willing to strive hard to reach this honorable 
goal. — Committee. 

Marked Appreciation of Advantages, — In its every department our high ecbool 
is doing a broad and most satisfaclory work. Tbe slight changes in tbe course 
of study made during the year are in the line of practical utility and render the 
curriculum more practical. Tbe moral tone of this school is very high for 
pupils of their age. During the last two or three years more pupils than form- 
erly from this school have passed to the Normal School or have entered college. 
There is manifest at present a very wholesome apppreciatlon of the privileges in 
our high school and a disposition on tbe part of many to continue their self cul- 
ture after graduation, eilber in their homes or at some higher institution of learn- 
ing. An effort is being made in this school to insure, on tbe part of the pupila, 
B more inielligent use of tbe public library.— W. N. Acklet, Superintendent. 

Warwick. — The C'ompUlion of the Byitem. — The perfection of our public 
schools demands the high scbool as tbe completion of the syst«m. Many pass 
from our schools to Providence for educational advantages which cannot be 
oblaioed at home. Olhers as promising and worthy, but of slender means, are 
deaiiaed to remain at hometo their future loss. Tbe want of a town high school 
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bu be«D felt for toaay years, and people baTe been deterred from tettilDg in 
oar midst fur this reason. Others have moved to localities where the required 
(aciUties could be obtained. Our extent of territory would perhaps forbid the 
idea of a Bingle high school for the whole towo, but If such a school could be 
established Id the western part, which coDtaioa Ibe greater pail of the popnla- 
' tJoD, it could draw its pupils from Ibe grammar schools of that section, with the 
possible addllioQ of pupils from Coventry and Cranston. The establishing of 
town high schools is no new thing. The high schools of ProvldeDce and New- 
port are factors of great good. Haay professional and business men, teachers 
and leading mechanics, were developed by the advanced Instruction obtained 
in these schools. Bristol, Warren, Barrington, Pantucket, Wooosocket, John- 
ston, and Westerly from year to year watch with Just pride the progress of 
their high sclioois. They crown our common school system, open the door of 
honor to' all our youth Irrcfpeclive of wealth or social distinctions, and enrich 
the Intelleclual and mora) life of the community and commonwealth. What is 
annually paid for the tuition of our children in the various schools of Providence, 
and for comrouiaiion tickets on the railroads, would probably support a high 
school Id our midst. We recommend to the citizens of Warwick the establish- 
ment of such a school. — D. R. Adavb, SuperinUTtdent. 

WoONBOCEBT. — Ladti^ Punctuality. — The number of cases of tardiness is larger 
than in any other school in proportion to (he number enrolled. The record was 
somewhat better than in previous years, but not sufflclently improved to warrant 
the hope that a remedy bad been foucd for the evil. 1 am convinced that this 
lack of puDCiuaiity on the part of so many of the high school pupils is entirely 
unnecessary and proceods from carelessness and indifference in the great majority 
of cases. Tbe good order of the school is seriously interfered with by this habit 
of being behind lime, and not only the good order of the school but the welfare 
and character of the dilatory student. For what more important lesson can he 
learn than that of promptly meeting his obiigaiions, and of faithfulness to duty 
aud of obedience to aulhorily r Parents are often at fault in not requiring their 
children to be at school on time, or, wlien late, in not promptly furmshing a 
satisfactory excuse. Faiiure to meet one's business or social obligations requires 
an immediate explanatiou. and the teacher has the sumo right to demand a 
reason why the pupil is not in hi^ proper place at the proper time. 

Qualil}/ More DmraiiU than Quaniily. — No pupil has been promoted to (lie 
next higher class who did not merit it by honest and persistent effort. Careless, 
negligent pupils were ranked according to their denerts. The standard for pro- 
motion has been a fixed quanlily and bas been consistently adhered to. I believe 
this is (he correct policy. The high school stands at tbe head of our educational 
department. Qualityhere is more desirable than quantity, and if we are vo 
make the school of strong influence in the community and a helpful incentive 
to tbe lower grades we must require that tbe diplomas given to lis graduates 
represent four years of bonomhle conduct and scholarly altninment. Nothing is 
gained either for tbe school or the individual in passing along from class to class 
tbe ili-prepuied student; belter ho remain another year in the same class, or 
even drop out if he is unable, or nlber unwilling, lo do all that is required of 
bim. Our course in tbe high school is not loo dlQIcult for any one who can pass 
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the esaminatiOB from the first grammar grade. Tbe stadiea are adapted to the 
age of the pupils admitted, and very few indeed need fall t>elow the required 
Btandord if only a suitable amount of attention be glTen to the studies.— F. B. 
HcFbb, SuptrinUndmt. 



Bristol.— Fent^Aon.— The sanitary condition of the Byficld building his 
been greatly improTed by chaages made practicable by ihe laying or the Court 
ttreel eewer, — the device for ventilating tlie basement In particular being an un- 
qualified success. The plan now in use In the Byfield building is successful lo a 
limited extent only, in maintaining purity of air. while in Ibe Other buildings 
tbe only method of ventilation is by open windows, always undesirable, often 
dangerous, — H, B. Swan, Ofiainnan. 

CovBKiBi.— Pretention of Omtagiovt i>twa*M —There have been occasions dur- 
ing the past year wben patents have deliberately sent children to school though 
they knew they would thereby expose all the pupils to a contagious disease. 
Sometimes a primary school la ueurly broken up by such carelessuese. It is im- 
possible for a teacber to detect these cases, and others where pupils come from 
infected houses, in senson to avoid the danger. Some provision should be made 
by which physicians should report to tbe principal all cases that come under 
their care, though there is no law In this State, as In several others, by which 
they can be compelled to do so. — CemmitUe. 

Qlocestkr.— ftiifid on Ventilation.— Titfi health of the children la of prime 
importance. Infectious diseases should be especislly guarded against. 1 have 
noticed in some schools that tbe Idea of ventilatlou has been carried too far. A 
child should never be subjected to a draft even if ventilation is thereby pro- 
moted. For a child to come in at recess or noontime all perspiration from eier~ 
else and sit where the wind from a lowered window will blow down upon his 
bead is to Invite colds and pneumooia. Windows should never he opened on 
the side of Ihe building toward which the wind blows, — Perot D. Smith, 
Superintendent. 

Jauestown. — Bad Air. — The air of two of the houses is rendered impure by 
tbe plastering which has been for a number of years saturated with lye of the 
strongest kind, caused by the rain entering the chimneys and filtering through 
the accumulated soot and ashes. Tbe construction of tbe chimneys is such that 
during the winter tbe chimney and pipe become stopped and as a consequeuce 
the atmosphere of the room becomes impregnated with gas, an agent that will 
destroy both Interest and health. The surroundings of children, whether at 
home or at school, are important fuctors in educuiion. Modern conveniences, 
suitable desks, pleasant and healthful rooms will tend to make our youth better 
mentally, morally and physically. — OomraHtee. 
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INTERMBDliTB SCHOOLS. 

JoHKBTON.— Scfenw/or (Aw <?rad«.— During the secood period of three Tears, 
the iotermediate grades, the sbititj to read is not only extended to matter of 

greater difficulty, but the pupil is led to read more widely, to read for iuforma. 
tiou and to gratify an awakened interest in matters that have come under notice- 
In these years every pupil is to read from booka of travel in illustration of geog- 
raphy, from interesting biographies in preparation for history, and later an easy 
history of the United blates. This is to be supplementary to the necessary drill 
with the use of textbooks in. voice training, in pronunciation and expression. 
It is to afford more practice in oral reading, and especially in silent reading to 
get the meaning, to open sources of information and pleasure, and to cultivate 
a taate for and an appreciation of good and useful books, as Tvell as to furnisb 
the pupil some real linowledge of the important subjects of geography and his- 
tory. In geography our country, beginning with our State, ia the principal topic 
of study, 

A prominent part of the work of this period is learning to speak and write 
plain and correct English. Penmanship is studied as well as practiced system- 
atically and progressive ly, and the correct spelling of words in common use and 
new words as they are met with is to be asaiduoualy studied and practiced in 
writing. 

In arithmetic the work will include drill In the operations with whole num- 
bers and fractions, mentally and with the aid of the pencil, the solution of prob- 
lems, and the explanation of processes. 

Our course is planned so that pupils who complete the intermediate work and 
go no further may have acquired knowledge and ability which will be as prac- 
tical and as serviceable as possible, and so that those who continue longer iu 
school may have the best preparation for the higher work. — W. E. Wilson, 



PRIMARY BCH00L9. 

CovBNTRT.— B^( DitpUty of a Teaeher'i SktU.—iL teacher's skill can no where 
be better displayed than by intelligently Instructing and interesting the youngest 
pupils. The child should be taught to see and describe what he has seen, thus 
cultivating his powers of observation, memory, and use of language. As aids in 
the work, teachers of small children should be supplied with kindergarten mate- 
rials, as splints, forms, clay for modeling, blocks of different forms for illustrat- 
ing various solids, etc., etc. They should also have charts for reading, music, 
color, forms, numbers, and writing. They should have rules and slates, and be 
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taugbt to print, draw, write script letters, make Dumerical tables, etc. Teachers 
who furnisb their pupils employment witness and enjoy tbeir progress. This 
also proves a pleasure to both parents and pupils. The interest thus aroused in 
the primary grade should never be allowed to decrease as the pupil advances in 
the school course. — Ctnnmitlee, 

Johnston. — Work to be D/me, — The chief work ot the primary school is to 
teach the pupil to read intelligently, and so as to be understood, any matter ot 
about the difficulty of a second reader ; to write in plain script in proper form 
as sentences, spelling correctly easy common words, whatever he may be able to 
say ; and to know cumbers thoroughly to 100. Form study nilh models and 
modeling in clay, cutling and folding paper and drawing are taught system- 
alically as the foundation of manual training; but this work has only been 
begun, and so far is pursued at great disadvantage for lack of materials and of 
appreciation of its value Be.'ides this the pupils in these grades are taught to 
sing, using their voices and lungs properly, and to read eiisy written music ; 
lo use their eyes and ears intelligently, studying objects as to color, form, quali- 
ties, parts, etc. : to take care of their bodies, to be neat, orderly, polite, respect- 
ful and reverent, and much more which the true education of tbe child includea. 

The average child who enters school at tbe age of five or sii and attends with 
reasonable regularity may accomplish tbis work in three years, but some require 
four years, a few a longer time, while a few are able to do it in less than three 

It is of the greatest importance that the primary schools shall be in the hands 
of only thoroughly competent teachers. Their part of the work is, in more tlian 
one view, the most important of the whole. Many children receive from ihem 
all the instruciion tbey ever get in school, and many of the same children are tbe 
ones who are the least within the range of good teaching or good influence out 
of school. Then the work of the primary school is the foundation ot all after 
educaiiotj. To lay that foundation well requires on the part ot the teacher a 
rare combination ot talents and eitensive preparation. As much professional 
knowledge and skill are essential here as in sny oiher grade. Why are not the 
best teachers sought tor these lowest grades, and why lire they not paid at least 
as much as in higher grades f The last place to put a novice is in the lowest 
. grade. 

The primary work of our schools is not all well done. It cannot be expected 
that every teacher who is employed to leach a school of all grades at eight dol- 
lars per week will know a great deal about training children. 

Deterred Secognition. — The devotion ot certain of our primary teachers to their 
schools deserves special recognition. They have devoted to preparation tor 
their teaching time, expense, and nerve force for which they have received do 
credit or compensation, nor have tbey expected to receive any except in the 
success they were working for. They, in common with other faithful and effici- 
ent teachers who have served the town conscientiously for one or more years, 
merit more than silent approval and unexpressed gratitude.— W. E. Wilson, 
Supenntendent. 

Pawtccket. — PvMie Kindergarten Opened. — The room opened and used in 
Cherry street as a kindergarten has had an average attendance of 29 children. 
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Those parenta wbo have kTailed tbemBelve* of the privileges It affords speak well 
ot its metbndH of iostruclioD. Btill il ia an experinKint, and before attempting 
to exteDd the system we await further practical results.— -B. Babtwood, Chair- 

Warren. — Neetuary Condithnt for Bett Work.— la primary work particularly 
It is Decessary, for tbe beet result!), that the teacher sboDld not be burdened with 
large Dumbers. In large claaees of little ones it ia extremely difficult to hold tbe 
interest of ail tbe little ones for any length of time, and there is special need here 
of the opportunity to do indiTidnai work. 

Each mind should be cnrefully studied here at the threshold of the school-life 
and the child directed iu tbat.way which shall promise the best development of 
its many-sided powers. In the first years of tbeir career as pupils the appeal 
must be very largely to the cbiiit's faculty of observation. To cultivate tltis in a 
way to produce practical results and develop a habit of otMerving profllably the 
varied world armind it, the child needs much personal guidance. The best 
ecoDoroy of working force Is secured sometimes in the proper increase of the 
working force. — W. N. Acklbt, Superinleitdtnt. 

WooNBOCKBT. — Tkt Beit Intinielion Ifbns loo Oood.—l have devoted consider- 
able attention to Ibe primary schools duiing the year. They contain more than 
halt of our pupils and are the only schools which very many of our children 
attend at all. Itiefflciency here is not only a serious hindrance to the after work 
of tbe pupil but is a positive wrong to tbe majority wbo should receive the very 
best instruction that the city offers. If our young teachers must get tbeir ex- 
perience at the expense of these little ones, it would seem the correct policy to 
select only tbe moat promising candidates. 

It Is gratifying to report that in most of our primary schools quite excellent 
work has been done. The attendance, interest, and progress of the schools have 
been greatly improved. Some of the tettchera in this grade will compare favor' 
ably with those of any other town in the State. They are earnest, enthuaiaatic. and 
indefaligal>le in their efforts. They love their work and those entrusted to their 
care. In their schools you could not bear the pcoTerhial pin drop if you listened 
alt day, but tbe noise heard is not that of confusion or disorder but the legitimate 
out-growtb of regular and systematic work. 

Some of tbe lower schools are too lai^ to be well taught by one teacher. 
Thirty five or forty pupils are all that can be properly instructed in five hours' 
lime, yet in some of these schools from sixty to seventy are registered each term 
The average attendance is, of course, not so large but even fifty is too many for 
one teacher.— F. E. McFeb, Superiaten4£nt 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 



Bristol. — 2fo Beeesa, — In one primary school the plan of abolishing recess is 
now on trial, and so far as judgment can at this time be pruDOunced is a success. 
School is dismissed a liUle earlier as^a compensation, but better work is done as 
there is no Interruption of the enercises and consequent diversion of the mind 
from studies.— H. 8. Swan, CTiairman. 

Cranston. — Shm-leTied Moming Semon,, — I have recommended that the noon 
hour commepce at 11.30 and (he afterDOos session open at 12.45. It would then 
be necessary for do scholar to be excused before the close of the seaslon. — A. 8. 
Hatbn, Superintendent. 

North KiNasTowN. — No Beetst. — The plan of having no recess and shorter 
sessions has been tried in some districts and has been very satisfactory. There 
may be some objections to this but they are outweighed by the advantages. It 
\b notorious that at recess time all that is mischievous, bad, or immoral, among 
the pupils comes lo the surface and exerts its bad influence upon the whole 
flchool. This is almost entirely obviated by keeping the children directly under 
the eye of the teacher during the wliole session. I have studied this question 
from a physiological standpoint and am convinced that with proper care on the 
part of the parents and teachers there is do objection in that direction. — B. O. 
Mtbrs, Superintendent. 

Pbotidencb. — Shwter School Tear, — The public schools began one wee^ later 
the present year than heretofore, and the school year has been shortened by that 
period. This change was made in obedieace to a widely prevailing opinion that 
the results accomplished during the first week in September did not compensule 
for the impaired energies of both teachers and pupils consequent upon the de- 
pressing weather that usually prevails at that time. Experieuce has confirmed 
the correctness of this opinion. — Committee. 

WoonsocKET — Modifieation of Seceaa Pian.— The regular recesses of flfieeu 
minutes each session were abolished in our schools at the beginning of ihe year. 
The schools now close at 11.35 in the morning and 3.35 in the afternoon. This 
plan has given general satisfaction to parents and teachers. No complaint has 
been made to me, or, as far bs I am aware, to any one of the committee, that the 
health of the children has been in any way endangered or that their progress has 
been in any way retarded. 

In the lower rooms a recess of a few minutes is allowed. Each child has an 
opportunity to leave the room, the windows are thrown open, and the room 
thoroughly ventilated. At the end of Ave minutes the pupils are in their seats 
and the work going on as usual. In the higher grades an exercise in gymnastics 
or marching is given, while the room is thoroughly aired by opened windows 
and doors. Individual recesses are also allowed without much ri 
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The experience of the last year has, 1 think, demonstraled fully the advantageB 
which at that time I asked tb« Board to consider in connection with the abolish- 
ment of the customary recess. The reasons presented were : 

1. Discipline would be made easier as bj far the larger per cent of school 
troubles arise at the recess time. 

2. The moral tone of the school woul3 be improved. 

3. Better results would be obtained in studies as there would be no inter- 
ruption to school work. 

4. The health of the children would be better cared for as there would be no 
exposure to the cold aud wet at-a time when they are least prepared for it. 

5. The early closing of the morning session would completely do away with 
the scores of dismissals to carry dinners. 

The plan of a continuous session was first tried In two or three whoola and 
the advantages seemed so promising that the committee extended it to all the 
schools. Previous to this there were 2000 dismiasala a month, now there are 
almost none. The discipline of the schools never has been better, and the 
health of the children, judging from the good geoeral atteudauce, is certainly a 
matter of gratification. 

I think it advisable that the abolishment of the recess be part of your policy in 
regard to the future maoagement of the schools and that a rule to that effect be 
incorporated in your rules and regulations ; the experiment thus tar would seem 
to justify such action. I am aware that some committees and superintendents 
of wide experience regard (be recess of neceaaary importance to the social and 
physical well-being of the child, but others of no lees experience have come to 
opposite conclusions. The superintendent of the New Bedford schools says : 

" One haa but to talk with the teachers on the subject, observe carefully the 
actions of the pupils on the play -grounds, and listen to their coovereatioa, to 
become convinced that there are grave reasons for considering the question of 
DO recess with calm and deliberate judgment, weighing the pros and cons by the 
light of knowledge gained from careful Investigation of the facts as the^ exist. 
Custom is apt to acquire such a hold upon the actions of even the most conscien- 
tious of the human race that through it error appears in the guise of truth, and 
that which is evil takes the form of goodness. May it not be that the reces-i, 
which has so long been considered a blessing, has been disporting itself in false 
colorsf — F. E, McFee, Biiperintendent. 



SCHOQL-HOUSEa 

CoYEMTRT.— IM^'np <^ ATbor J)ai/i.—Then are now seventeen states la 
which, on an appointed day at the season when trees are just starting into life, 
is celebrated an Arbor Day. Arbor Day will In time become a factor in the 
history of all of our states. Of the school yards in Coventry that of Washing- 
ton is well shaded, several contain a few trees, while some are barren of trees or 
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shnibberjr. Let us observe all Arbor DajB. May the teachers and pupils be en- 
couraged to adoro the yards with an attractive plaot life aod the school-rooms 
wiib Sowers and pictures— Ow»nn'tt«. 

Cranston. — Hak« Sehoolrroom» AttraeUte. — The achool-rooma should be made 
as attractive and homelike as possible. Keep the walls clean and white and the 
school-room will have a light aod cheerful appearance. Curtains should not be 
too closely drawn. Desk covers neatly fltled are attractive features Ihat cost 
but little sad add much to the comfort of both teacher and scholars. Carpels 
for tbe aisles, I believe, would be equallj approprlato. — A. B. Haven, Super- 
intendent. 

Cdhbbrland. — Uondilion ef Se&Ml/unue an Indei of Ent^prUe. — The' school- 
houses of the town were never in a better condition than now, Tbe spirit of 
improvement has been at work with very marked resutls. In District No. 3 the 
house has been much improved by paint and repairs and made very comfortable. 
The building in No. 3, Chapel Four Corners, has been extensively repaired, and 
is a credit to the enterprise and public spirit of tbe citizens. In District No, 6, 
Grant, l^e school-house has been almost made over. A new floor has been laid, 
Dew windows put in, and out-buildings and yard put in order. The old wooden 
desks have been removed and improved single desks of modern style have taken 
their places. Faint and paper have been used to give a clean and fresh look and 
make all seem new. During tbe last summer vacation a steam heating appara- 
tus wits placed in the school-house of Berkeley, No. 15, and other needful 
repairs made. It is now one of tbe best school buildings of the town. In moat 
of the other districts slight repairs have been made, and paiut and paper have 
given a fresh look to the school buildings. All these repairs speak of tbe 
thought of the parents for the welfare of the children in school hours. The 
echool-house is one of the safeguards of the American people and its condition 
is an index of the iDtelligence and enterprise of the ciiizens. The educational 
influence of an untidy and neglected building is not often thought of. but it 
must be harmful. The surroundings of the scholars influence their thought and 
SO have a bearing upon character and life. These influences are mailing lasting 
impressions upon them and will hear fruitage in after years. The more we 
adorn and beautify our school-rooms the easier will it be to maintain order and 
discipline. Without these do school can be successful. — B. H, Labb, Swpvrin- 
iendent. 

Qlockbtbr.— Coniiifion of School Buildingt Dependent on Teaeh«r't Care. — Tbe 
various school buildings are, on tbe whole, in pretty good condition at present. 
Of coui-se some are old buildings, which could be greatly improved by substitut- 
ing new ones in their places, but if these are kept in good repair and neat (as 
they are) they do very well. I am led lo believe that nothing has a more depres- 
sing effect upon both scholars and teachers than a ricketty, shabby school*house, 
and good work could hardly be expected in such a building. I have found the 
out-buildings as a general rule in good condition. It is imperative that privies 
should be kept clean. In order to keep the school buildings in good condition 
it is necessary that teachers should exercise a guiding care over those children 
who are unfortunate enough to lack a good home training.— Perot D. Suith, 
Sitp^ntendent. 
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HoPKiNTOH.—7mprvMieni«n«.— District No. 8 baa certainly made an improve- 
meoi since the last report, bavtng now a Dew house, aome new furniture, and an 
acTe of land instead of one tentL of an acre aa heretofore. — P. M. Babbbb, Super- 
inUndent. 

Jauebtown. — ScfMoCroonu Should be Altraetive. — The school-room ahould be 
made mi attrai;t1ve place ; a place to which the pupil will return with delight : 
a place that will ha attractive also to tbe teacher and of which the parenla will 
bare no fear in regard to incident or acciAent.— Committee. 

Johnston,— it^eis Building. — District No. IS has taken a commendable atep in 
supplymg additional scbont-room accommodations. & commodious four-room 
building has been built and furnisbed on Brown Street and, with the exception 
of Bome of its sanitary arranj^emenls, is all that could be desired. Id withhold- 
ing our approval of the arrangeraenta of this school-house and ita " out-build- 
ings " we have not thus acted with a desire to obatrucl the Vnoveraeuts of the 
district building committee, or to delay the progress of the schools,- but to pro- 
tect the children from the dangers which they must necessarily incur, and to 
avert from oursflves (he responsibility of the present arrangement of the build- 
ings which we think will, In the near future, invite criticism and cenaure.— 
Contmiitee. 

Demand for Etalthfvi and AKractine Buildings. — It hardly needs to be suggested 
tbat one muosure which, in a mt.st agreeable way to the majority of the'people 
concerned, would improve the aliendaDcc in the district in which it is most un- 
Biiiisfaciory, would be for those districts to provide healthful and attractive 
school buildings, located suitably, furnished in modern fashion and adequate 
to accommodate the number that should be allending Ibese schools. In the place 
of the iil-iocaled and antiquated buildings which, in the midst of modern im- 
provemenls of every sort and under the very beams of the electric light, are 
made etiU to answer the purpose of school bouses. — W. E. Wilson, Superin- 
tendent 

Little CoMPToN, — Poor BuSding» and P^fiiwWnin.— Everybody who is rational 
ailmils ibat some of our buildings are a positive disgrace lo a civilized commun- 
ity. I have never had the misfortune to visit a town where the tide in respect 
to school -liouses was at such low ebb as here. Tlicse are strong words, but the 
case demands heroic treatment. I do not now refer to tbe si7e of these huiid- 
iugs, for that is, as a rule, ample ; but I speak with reference to tbeir condition 
and furnishings So far as minor and yet not unimportant matters are con- 
cerned with reference to the bouses much ought to be noted. Particularly 
ought tbe trustees (o look more carefully after some details which, if neglecied, 
greatly increase tbe discomfort of the teacher and scholars, and at the same 
time refiect unfavorably upon the interest and enterprise of tbe district. It may 
be said Ibat teachers might do such little things, and so they might, but the 
trustees ought lo attend to lh»m. Where so liitle interest ia shown by our 
officials, can we wonder tbat the teachers lose heart? These matters seem trivial, 
and, speaking relatively, they are ; but they are also so many pointers indicating 
the lack of viial imercet in school a 
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Every scbool should have more blackboardB and better ones. There should be 
better and more modern maps. Clocks are needed. Teachers' deata that can 
be uBed should lake the place of the barbarous affairs now on the platforms. 
Bents with do backs, or with moat wearisome banks, should, with the old desks, 
be replaced with some of the many modern styles which manufacturers are 
so anxious to furnish. 1 am certain that the rough slab. desks and plank seats 
in Number 4, most inconvenient and uncomfortable as the; are, would almost 
draw pity from one of our stooe-walls. I would be glad if our schoolrooms 
could be made brigbt. cheerful aod clean, so that the very environment of the 
room might encourage the scholars to brighten up their wits aod seek more diii- 
gently after knowledge. Education is surely such a charming acquisition, and 
knowledge such a potent as well as priceless boon, that the search after it cau- 
not be made loo pleasant by agreeable surroundings. — W. P. Stcddard, Super- 
intendent. 

Nbwpobt. — The Janitor's Opporlunity, — The duties in the way of housekeep- 
ing which devolve upon Janitors and teachers are of the utmost importance edu- 
cationally, with their power to cultivate methodical habits among the pupils. 
Tbe floors, ceilings, windows, basements, of school buildings must not merely be 
cleaned periodically; they must be kept clean. Books and charts after being 
consulted should not be thrust aside in disorder, but should be placed in the 
case or desk with something of tbe courteous regard with which Ibeir authors. If 
present, would be tendered a seat upon tbe platform. Good books are good 
friends, and they always receive respectful treatment from those who can best 
appreciate what good books say. 

Arbor Bay. — Friday, May 3, having been appointed by His Excellency the 
Governor as Arbor Day, the schools generally were dismissed for tbe day In 
erder to enable the young people to observe the occasion suitably at their homes. 
On the atlernooo preceding. May 3, brief eiercises upon the general theme of 
A.rbor Day were conducted in the various schoolrooms, the Governor's procla- 
mation was read, and as many as possible of the scholars were pledged to de- 
vole a portion of the holiday, under ihe direction of their parents, to the work 
of beautifyiog the grounds of their homes by planting trees and shrubbery, by 
gardcDing, or by some labor with their own hands in tbe care of tbe land and its 
products. Oq the afternoon of Arbor Day, the first and second grammar schools, 
with a delegation from the high school, assembled in Coddington Hall and enter- 
tained a large audience with exercises appropriate to the day. Une of the most 
practical and interesling numbers upon the programme was the report embody- 
ing reiuros from the several classes of the Coddington School concerning the 
results of the preceding year's celebration of Arbor Day. Ninety-one trees set 
omC at that time were reported as in flourishing condition. — G. A. LiTTLEriELD, 
Sai'gerinten^iiX . 

Pawtuckkt. — During the year two new brick school houses have been com- 
pleted, oue at Bridge avenue at a cost of |i2,000, giving to that district au 
additional room which amply meets its long- felt needs. That at Hancock street 
at a cost of fSCUOO has been opened, and the four rooms therein contained hav« 
afforded relief to tbe formerly overcrowded schools of Laurel Bill and Quinc; 
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ftTenue. Tbe wooden one-room Bchool-houae. formerly at Fidge avenne, bu 
been removed aod placed at Boulb Woodlawu to meet ibe waois of that rapidly 
growing oeighlwrhood. Tbe removal of Ibis house, cost of land, repairing and 
putting In proper condition for occupancy, was accomplished witbiu tbe limit 
of $3,000 appropriated for this purpose. — B. Eabtwood, Chairman. 

Providkncb.— jP^fineni AecommodaiioaK. — lo some portiooa of the city Ihe 
school buildings provided are quite equal lo the requirements of their respective 
districts, while the growth of school population in other pariahaa made the pres- 
ent accommodations entirely inadequate to meet the public wants. In one school 
there are at present six teachers and about two hundred and sixty children in 
two rooms. The impoaaihilily of doing efficient work under such conditions is- 
at once apparent. Both the health and intellectual progress of the youQgare 
sacrificed to a spirit of false economy. The importance of furnishing adequate, 
and suitable school accommodations for the children of the city can bardlj be 
over-estimated. Tbe public sustain the burden of our public school system sod 
have a right to expect tbat equal opportunity will be furntshed all to share ia its 
advantages, Tbe city fails in ils duty lo Ihe rising generation when it tardily 
and reluctantly meets the public demands for educaliooal facilities —Cmnfaitlet. 

Two fine six-room buildings rt-cently erected have been occupied this qusrier 
for tbe first time, one on Aiwell's avenue and one on Veazie street. These 
render the school accommmlalions in their respective localities ample for years 
to come. — H. 8. Tabbkll, Superintendent. 

Warrbn. — Qood Condition.— The school buildings are In an ezcelleat coadi- 
tion, conatant and efficient supervision of them having been faithfully maia- 
lai n ed. — Commiltet. 

Warwick, — Dedieation of Nae Building — The new house in District Mo. 8 
was dedicated and set apart for free public schools with imposing ceremonies on 
Tuesday, October Q, IBHS, The occasion was honored with tbe presence of liifi 
Excellency, Qov. Taft, and other guests. Addresses were made by Messrs. Tsttr 
Stockwcll, Morgan, and Revs. Ulander and Orpen. It was a red-letter day in 
the school history of Oenlreville. 

TJie Sckool-houae a Ttaeker.—Dr. Vincent well says : " Tbe school houf* 
teaches ss effectually as tlie teacher. There are some school-rooms where it 
would be impossible for the most skillful art teacher' to give lessons in prepara- 
tion, color and lone, or for a sensible school -mistresa to talk about neatness, 
cleanlinesa, and lasie in the keeping and the furnisbiug of a house. I corameod 
tbe school teacher who cares for atmospheres, impressions and tone, quite ss 
much as for texl-boooka, tasks, and for accuracy in recitalions. I ask youlo 
belp him when be tries to make his school-room a place of neatoess and briglil- 
nesB with plants, flowers, pictures, staiueltes, window and wall hangitigs and 
whatever besides may give a child ideas of taste, of purity, of restfulness. and 
which will fill his soul with images and memories to go with bim to tha end of 
life, a source of inspiration and a safeguard against evil." 

Let us supply our teachers with alt tbe needed appliances for making oar 
school-rooms attractive, and if they are utilized in an intelligent and laitetol 
maauer much belter woik will be duDe.— D. R Asaub, Supenntendmi. 
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Wbsteklt. — Qood Care Demanded. — People who can sflford good barns tot 
their horses and cattle can and should have good achool-housea for their cbll- 
dren. Again, school-bouses should have better care lakeu of them. Carriog 

and whittling of benches and desks, breaking of doors, marriDg of school furni- 
ture, and disfiguring of the school-house in aay way, should he absolutely for- 
bidden and stopped. Any teacher allowing or not preventing such vandaliBin 
should be dismissed at once. 

A Plea for Beauty in the BeJtool-room. — More atteotion to the cultivation of the 
eesthetic nature of the child is wtiat I plead for. Love of the beautiful and im- 
morality arc incompatible and seldom exist together. How many boys and 
girls ih^re are among us in whose homes there is little that is beautiful 1 One 
side of their nature is being starved. As we cannot expect floweis to bloom in 
dark cellars and away from the sunlight, neither can we expect noble and re- 
fined men and women to develop from children into whose lives biighlness and 
sunshine and beauty have uever entered. 1 believe that much ftttenlion should 
be paid to beautifying the school-room and its surrouDdiugs. 1 would fresco or 
tint the walls, always taking much care that good taste in the selection of colors 
should prevail ; upon the walls 1 would hang a few pictures ; furniture should 
be modern and well-kept ; floors should be kept clean and he frequently washed 
or oiled ; my policy would be to emt>ellish and adorn the rooms in whatever 
way guod taste and reasonable economy might dictate. Can any one doubt that 
if such a policy were followed it would have a marked effect upon the children's 
present and future ? More clean faces, more polished shoes, more well-kept liair 
and nails, would be remarked among the immediate effects, while the consequent 
effects would be much greater. The next generation would see more care in 
personal appearance, more tidy, well-kept homes, more beauty and brightness 
everywhere, the beginnings of a long train of blessings. Let no one suppose 
that I am urging a large outlay of money for things that some may consider un- 
necessary. I would have these things come in gradually as repairs are made 
from time to time, and I know that all 1 am calling for can he had at a trifling 
advance over the cost of ordinary repairs. If churches and public halls, where 
people assemble and sic through a sermon or lecture, perhaps an hour a week, 
need to be adorned and embellished with the highest art, surely no one can deny 
the advisability of beautifying, within reasonable bounds, the places where the 
children, susceptible and impressible as they are, must spend about 1,1U0 hours 
per year tor from one to thirteen years. — O. U. Whitford, Sapermtendeat. 



STUDIES. 

Barbinotob. — Advantages of Mtmeal Training. — No one can fail to see the 
great practical advantages of musical training in brightening up the routine of 
the recitations and in making the scholar love bis school. I believe that the 
more attractive a school is made to the pupils the more regular and punctual 
will be their attendance, the more orderly their conduct, and, therefore, the 
more rapid their progress. 
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One point la certainly true, that all authorities in school matters consider 
musical trainiDg an eaaential part or a good ectiool education. It ia nothing leas 
than absurd for us to make our schools second claaa aud then to take a pride in 

There is a broader question involved in this. The actaool In the State's work- 
shop. The care and money given to suataio it are not given for sentiment's aake. 
nor does the State run thia acbool abop just because other genteel Statea have this, 
nor becauae it baa nothing else to occupy its time or to use up its money. No, 
tbia ia not a question of an amusement whicli may be aet aside as a toy at any 
time. The Stale has no sucb vital problem to solve as ihat of the public acbools. 
It is with the republic of America in simple fact a matter of life and death. 
There her future ciiizena are ahaped and molded. Material of all kinds is 
received, and, ao far aa the State is concerned, her whole future depends on the 
skill and macbinery which ahe provides for turning out the coming citizens. 
We say we cannot have ignorant voters. By the same principle the State ought 
to desire its citizens to have a refined and elevated cbaract«r. Mualc ministers 
to this beyond everything else. Whatever will thus broaden and polish human 
nature the Slate is bound by all consistency lo avail itself of eagerly. For what 
America is aiming at is to develop the highest type of citizens in the world. 
This standard ia constantly rising in refinement and culuire. Music is more and 
more entering into ita composition. A musical training is now an essential part 
of a common acbool education, and not to make this a part of our scheme of 
education is an act of injustice to the country, and serves to keep Barriugton 
back from the advance all other enlightened towns are making, until we are left 
hehrnd on what are called "the confines of civilization." 

May I add Just this to my plea ? Do jvUiee by your children. Music is a 
large element in the world nowadays for buaineas and pleasure Many who 
hav^ ibe means are preparing outside the acbool to take advantage of tbia. 
Oive all children a chance in tliis race of life, give sll, as far as possible, an 
equal chance. The amall amount of money needed for this will make a vast 
difference in the future success and happiness of many a boy and girl. 

The discovery of mauy a fine voice that would else never have been known is 
made in the public school. Here is the beginning of an education which brings 
much brightness and healthful pleasure to tboae at home and in many a case 
proves the source of enjoyment and instruclion to oibera.— W. M. Chapin, 
Superintenden t, 

CoTBBTRr. — Beading. — Reading ia aometimea called "The key to all knowl- 
edge." It is first in elementary education and is prominent at all limea. Many 
teachers fail to appreciate the value of a well'Selected reading lesson. As a 
phywcal drill it involves the whole physiology of respiration and articuliitioo ; 
as a mental ezercise it develops discrimination and analysis. It brings out 
literary taste and moral sense, perceptions of beauty or deformity and of right 
and wrong. How may it best be taught T A correct position and manner of 
holding the book should be insisled on in all classes. From Ibe first, vocal drill 
in elementary sounds should be given in all the difiicult combinations, thereby 
imparting a careful and distinct articulation. The word method is the only suc- 
cessful melbod of teaching all classes and DBliooalitieB. Pupils should be taught 
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to read in & natnral conversatioiisl style. The Wacber should otten read well to 
the pupiia bb the Kviug example. Life and interest are imparted to the leason 
when the pupil's independent knowledge of the subject ia brought out by quel' 
tiooing. Is some bird mentioned -, has the pupil ever se^ it and what does he 
know of it T Is distance mentioned ; bow can the child illustrate his idea of it I 
Is a ship spoken of ; bow does it differ from a bouse T What difference ttetween 
tbe horse and the turkey, etc., etc T Worda are shown to stand for ideas, and 
the child's mental resources are strengthened. " Not much, but well " should 
be tbe motto. Beveral difficult words may be spelled during each exercise. 
The pupiia are thereby enlarging their TOcabuIary. After a time pupils require 
new reading matter. In many places an estrd reader furnishes supplementary 
reading. In some schools fresh reading is obtained from JuTenile publications. 
Some read from the geography, United States history, newspaper clippings, etc. 
Last term a class of ten pupils in the first roonk of Anthony school read from 
Quackenbos' Bistory of the World. All manifested much interest in tbe lesson. 
They gained historical facts and greatly enlarged their vocabulary of proper 
names. These they often spelled during the written exercises in orthography. 
The two objeiilive points in reading are the ability to read well or ably either 
prose or poetry, and to develop a love and appreciation of good literature. 
After pupils are well advanced they should be trained and tested in " sight read- 
ing," that is reading new selections without previous preparation. Tbey should 
be aided in the selection of good reading. At all times they should be taught to 
read according to the sense. 

ArilAtnetie. — This study is most prominent in many of our schools. The 
cause is undoubtedly the prevailing opinion that success in business depends 
upon a well grounded knowledge of arithmetic. Aa soon as a child twgins to 
count small objects he should learn to make figures, juat as in reading he learna 
to print and, soon after, make the script letters. The ten figures should be 
copied from the blackboard or chart. A numerical frame, beans, shoe pegs, 
splints, etc., should be' used in all primary schools. Objects and concrete num- 
bers should be dealt with first ; abstract numbers may be taught later. Teach- 
ers ahould make things tangible to their pupils. Anything which people 
"knock their heads against" is tangible. Whence do moat children and many 
adults obtain their ideas, from hooka or tbingaT All pupils should be thoroughly 
drilled in writing and reading both integers and decimals. The l>eBt methods of 
teaching the four ground rules and fractions should be well understood and 
practiced, ticarning to locate the decimal point properly may save some can- 
didate from the mortifying report, " failed in decimals, "after some competitive 
examination. Pupils should be thoroughly taught and drilled in the addition 
of money columns, the three kinds of multiplication and division, integral, frac- 
tional, and decimal ; to know well long and square measure, and similar tables ; 
to find the number of square feet in a board, the area of a lot of land, the quan- 
tity and price of a load of wood, the cost of shingling a roof, plaslering, paper- 
ing, and carpeting a room ; to find tbe number of cubic feet and toads in a cellar, 
the quantity of grain in a bin, or water in a cistern ; to make out and reckon a 
bill, write a receipt or order ; to write and explain the different kinds of promia- 
■ory notes and make the necessary calculations involved to make out, compute 
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and proTfl a tas-lUt ; to work iquara root, Ui« elematitarjr piineiple* of menaara- 
tion, etc. Let subjects of a practical nature be tanght in a proctica] manner. 
The work Bbould be well done and often reviewed. The teacheia should teacb, 
and pupils should think and work. There is do excelleoce without great labor. 

Otograpky. — Perhaps la do single brauch of study has more progress been 
made than in geography. Beginners are taught 1o eztend their koowledge from 
the location, size, points of compass and map of the school yard and buildings 
to those of the land, buildings, streams, ponds, hills, manufactories and rail- 
roads adjacent ; thence to the town, county and State, and, in time, the country. 
hemisphere and world. The first use they make of a text-book io geography is 
to learn to read and talk about it. / Advanced pupils study a State, country, or 
grand divisions, by topics. If the subject is one of the United States, two addi- 
tional topics — the settlement, includin|r "when, where, aad by whom," and 
" presidents from," giving the ordinal adjective name, date of commencement, 
and close and length of term of office, and by what party elected, may also be 
given. Maps should be drawn upon the blackboard and used in connection 
with the recitation. A targe globe with a slated surface should be used daily, 
particularly in illustrating mathematical geography, climate and seasons, the 
length of days and nights in various parts of the world ; also the comparative 
uaefulneSB of longitudinal rivers, as the Mississippi and the Nile, with latitudinal 
rivers, as the Amazon, the Danube and the Yangtse Kiang. Imagine and trace 
routes of travel, discuss historical topics in conneciloa with places mentioned, 
and let the pupils read extracts, prose and poetical, which refer to these places. 
Let new methods and ideas have places. 

Alg^fra. — Sir Isaac Newton termed it "Universal Arithmetic." Its object is 
to enlarge the mathematical knowledge of the pupil ; to give practice too in 
algebraic operations and strictly deductive reasoning ; to give precise expression 
and to strengthen the power of mathematical generalization. In one of our 
grammar schools during the past year arithmetic and algebra were taught 
together, on the ground that each study aided the other, and that the two com- 
bined Btrenglhened and broadeued the mathematical ability of the pupil. — 



Chamstoh, — Mutie. — Music has received more attention throughout the past 
than in former years. The question of music in the public schools is no longer 
a doubtful experiment ; it has come to stay, and should be taught in all our 
schools. The benefits derived from its iufluence would, I believe, more than 
compensate for the cost it would incur.— A. 3. Haven, Superintendent. 

CuiirBitBLAND.— ThoroughTiega Etaentidl, — The teachers have been asked to give 
special attention to reading in all the schools. Reading is something more than 
naming words. The pupils are not too plenty who can read in the book dis- 
tinctly, give the sense, and cause the hearers to uederstand the reading. Spel- 
ling baa been taught orally and by writing ; arithmetic, grammar, and geography 
are fundamental and must lie at the basis of every real education. That these 
be taught in a thorough and eyeful way has been insisted upon. Whatever else 
is neglected these must not be. Language lessons have been given and the 
power of words to express thought has been taught by tablets and other prac- 
tical ways. Some of the teachers show a decided aptness to devise new wsya 
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and plan? to [nterest the pupils. CompoBition-w riling and speaking have been 
Buccessfully introduced in some of the schools, llraving Is a regular ezerciee in 
a number of tbem, and Is taught to a greater or less degree of proflcienc;f, but 
its influence la seen in the beautiful designs and the maps tbat may be seen upon 
the blackboards each term. Algebra, history, and physiologj are also taught in 
some of the schools and progress made in these studies. Rote*siQging is made a 
part of the general esercises. It enlivens the pupils aod is a veiy pleasant change 
from the application to books. Some of the Kindergarten methods are in suc- 
cessful use with the primary scholars, and the little ones are forming habits of 
industry and busy work that will follow them through life. — B. fl. Lass, 
Buptrintejident, 

HopKitnon.— Music. — As a study music has received more attention in the 
schools of Dist. Ho. t) thaii in anj other schools in town. More attention should 
be given this branch of inatruction in other districts, since some knowledge of 
music has now became a necessary element of common-school education. 

Language. — In some instances, especially in the primary schools, there has 
been a marked improvement Id the use of language as the result of care and 
patient labor on the part of teachers in the schooi'foom, on the play-ground, or 
on the street. Others would do well to spend a few moments each day in noting 
common errors and suggesting or requiring corrections of these. This training 
is needed to meet and counteract the habits formed on the street, and sometimes 
in the home. To be successful one must never grow weary of weeding out error 
and planting the truth. — P. M. Bahbeb, Superintendent. 

LiTTLB CoMPTON. — Introducthn, of Phymology. — Changes in the course of study 
have been made in two respects. At the close of the last school year the school 
committee agreed upon the introduction of physiology, and decided in favor of 
Eellogg's First Book in Pbysiotogy and Hygiene, which aims primarily to show 
the effects of alcohol upon the system. Two other text-books upon physiology 
ate also studied. In addition to the common English branches, United States 
and English history and algebra are taught in several schools, while physical 
geography and Latin are taught In oue. 

Winer Bule» for Study. — I am persuaded that in several respects our teachers 
could adopt wiser rules for study. I mention only the study of penmanship. 
I am surprised to find that pupils write, on an average, three and one-half copy- 
books a year. They wril« too much for learners. They do not write too often 
nor loo carefully, however. Two copy-books a year are sufficient. Some city 
schools have considered it an innovation when they bave used even two a year. 
Pupils do not need quantity, but th^y do very much need carefulness. One line 
carefully and accurately written will, more than any other number carelessly 
and therefore poorly written, teach a child bow to write well.— W, P. Stod- 
DABD, SuperinleTtdent. 

Newport. — Natural Elimination of Gouree of Study. — The course of study 
pursued in the schools is evidently thinfeiog its way every year, by a process of 
elimination, toward the exclusively practical and essential things. The measures 
of proficiency that are applied to pupils in examinations and reviews as they 
advance from class to class are evidently becoming better and better tests of 
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whst really constitutes a scholar. Our schools have profited much vithin the 
past few years by the improved methods of Instruction they have absorbed from 
abroad as well as by those devised at home. 

The school committee are looking forward with int«rest to the time when our 
common'School curriculum shall be further streDgthened and enriched by the 
addition of lessons iu industrial training for all the pupils. The city is ex- 
tremely fortunate to have in store an endowment which will ultimately furnish 
•ucb lessons in abundance for all the boys, aod fortunate, too. In the poaseaaion 
of a public spirit which, havioK already established at private expense flourishing 
manual schools for girls and hoys, will put the city in due lime into position to 
undertake the work of industrial education far in advance of the experimental 
stages at which most other cities bare been compelled to undertake It. — J. H. 
CozzBNB, Chairman. 

Eutntiai Thiagi Magnified, — The course of study to be pursued which was 
adopted in 1882 and which has since been revised every year is constantly ad- 
justing itself more exactly to the capacities of the schools and constantly realiz- 
' ing more completely the fulfillment of ita requirements. It demands every year, 
and it enables the schools to complete, more work than was done the preceding 
year. It is a common remark, made sometimes as a criticism and sometimes as 
a compliment, that children know more now when they graduate from the gram- 
mar echoola than those of a generation ago knew when they got through the 
high school. Our course of study magnifies essential things, and in no narrow 
sense. It requirea subjects to be taught not merely as they are represented upon 
the pages of one text-book, but as enlarged and enlivened by all the light that 
collateral study sheds upon them. It stimulates the teachers to seek an ever- 
broadening culture, and It imbues them with the supreme importance of leading 
their pupils to think. "The world's work, the higher part of it at least," says 
Richard Orant White, " is done by thinking ; and education is not the imparting 
of knowledge but the teaching to think. Knowledge can be obtained by special 
effort at special timea, when it is needed, but the ability to use it, the ability to 
think rightly, comes only by exercise and by discipline in thought" — O. A Lrr- 
TLBPIBLD. SaperinUmienl. 

HoTB.— Tba cenrH of ilndr lot Rogen' Hl(h Sohiwl )■ fonnd on paga 4T of Newporl Sotuxi 1 
Baport. Isag-Sd, and Ibst lor olbsr ifiboolt, with genenl auggietloni In regard to lutnieUon, on 
ps|e M; aUa a Uit or booka leoommeudsd for oauim of reading, on page 91. 

New Bhobkhau. — Eml EffecU of Pr&iet. — Various ideas exist among teachers as 
to the best methods of inciting exertl'on among their pupils. Bome depend upon 
prizes of greater or leas pecuniary value as incentives. A somewhat extended 
experience in the schoolroom has thoroughly convinced me of their evil effects. 
To quote from a teacher of wide and succesatul experience, " I am satisfied that 
prizes offered to a school in such a way that all may compete for them, and 
only two or three obtain them, will always be productive of evil consequences 
far overbalancing any temporary or partial good that may arise from them, and 
therefore they ought not to be used as incitements In our schools. The offer of 
a prize gives undue prominence to a comparatively unworthy object. It practi- 
cally teaches the child to dndervalue the higher reward of a good conscience and 
a love of learning tor its own sake. In atudying his lesson he thinks of the 
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prize. He studies that be may merely reeile well ; for it is a good recitatioQ that 
wins the prise. He thinks not of duty, nor of future usefulnesa ; the prize out- 
shines all other objects. Agalu, the pursuit of a prize engenders a spirit of 
rivalry among the pupils. Rivalry io pursuit of an object which only tmt 
can attain, and which all oiher» must lose, must end in exultation on the part 
of the winner and disappointment and envy on the part of the losers. 
Such is humao nature and such it ever will be. Agun, the hope of gaining 
the prize stimulates only the few, while the many become indifferent. Iiet a 
prize be offered in any class as a reward for the best scholarship, and in a 
very few days it becomes perfectly obvious to all who the lw> or Giree are that 
'nill be likely to outstrip all the others. These two or three will be stimulated to 
exertion ; but the strife is left entirety to them. All others, despairing of suc- 
ceas, resolve at once to 'let their moderation be known of all men ; ' and since 
the prize has been made so prominent an object, they cannot be expected now to 
look upon anything above and beyond it. Feeling that they are not likely to 
participate in the honors of the class they have but little disposition to shace in 
its toils. Again, there is much difficulty in awarding the prize eo as to do strict 
justice to all. So many things are to be taken into the account in order to deter- 
mine the excellence of a performance compared with others that some particular 
are very likely to be overlooked. Those who are called to judge of the result 
often disagree among themaelvea. Lastly, the prize rewards #u«e«««. not «^or(,- 
laienl, not worth. One competitor for a prize may bring results which have cost 
him midnight toil and the moat unremitticg perseverance ; another with 
brighter parts and with but little labor is able to surpasa him and takes the 
medal. One pupil may lie the son of poverty, and be compelled to labor dur- 
ing all the hours out of school ; another may be in easy circumstances, and have 
nothing; to prevent giving undivided attention to study during the whole day. 
One may be the child of parents who have no power of rendering assistance by 
way of eiplsining a difficult point ; while the other may have all his doubts re- 
moved at once by parental aid. One may never be encouraged by a kind word 
at home ; another is constantly urged to effort, and perhaps not allowed to be 
idle. One may have access to no books but bis school manuals ; the other may 
have at his command a large library. I may add that I do not think rewards 
are necessary to a teacher's success. I should prefer to do without them. It is 
possible to produce such a feeling in the school-room that the approving con- 
science of the child and the commendatory smile of the teacher shall be the 
richest of all rewards. That is the most healthy slate of things where these are 
most prized. 

" As children whose parents begin early to hire them to do their duty are sel- 
dom ready afterward to render their cheerful service as an act of filial obligation 
whenever the pay is withheld, so children at school who have been accusU>med 
to expect a reward seldom pursue their studies as cheerfully when that expectS' 
tion is cut off, " — C. E, Pbhrt, 8up«nntendent. 

North Kmat/iavs.— Value of a Complete and Syeiematic Courae qf Stud]/.— It 
has seemed to me that It would be wise to build up the central school in the 
town to as high a plane as possible. The good influence of a carefully graded, 
model school will be felt directly in the whole town, and therefore I have given 
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It more atteDtion for the the past rear thao others. A carefully planned sys- 
tematic course of study has been arranged and adopied. By having the work 
laid out for each pupil he knowg Just what he baa to do in order to enter the 
next higher ^rade or to receive a certificate of graduation. Thia not only aiirau- 
lal«s and encourages pupils to do active work but it is a source of gratiflcation to 
teacher, pupils and parenle to knon that (hey have undertaken and finished a 
course of study. 1 believe that many will remaiu in school and finish the course 
who would otherwise drop out with only a smattering ot thia and that brancli 
and without knowing what they do or do not know. It is intended to extend 
the privilege of a certificate of graduation to any pupil of any school who passes 
the examination. In the near future a modified course of study can be arranged 
for each of (be graded schoola. 

The following course of atudy, adopted for the Wickford school during tbe 
past year, is designed to cover the work of nine years, dating from the entrance 
of the pupil in the Bnt grade, primary department. The plan here shown 
will be in the main adhered to, but supplementary work will be adopted as cir- 
cumstancea and the needs of ihe school demand. Rhetorical exercises consist' 
ing of recilationa and declamations in all grades, and original essays in the 
higher grades, will occur at staled Intervals throughout the course. Pupils will 
pass from one grade to the next higher upon examination only, and upon the 
completion of the work of any department certificates to such effect will be 

A certificate of graduation will be given upon the completion of the full 
course. Advanced pupils from other schools in the town are eligible to the final 
axaminatioQS of Ihe grammar department. 

couME OF arnoT. 

PrimaTy Depar(ni«n(.— Grade I, First year. Reading Chart. Primer, First 
Header, Lessons in Numbers, Blate Penmanship. 

Grade II, Second year. Second Reader, Spelling, First Steps, Lessons in 
Numbers, Begin Primary Arithmetic, Tracing Books Nos. t and 2. 

Grade III, Third year. Third Reader, Finish First Steps in Spelling, Lessons 
in Numbers, Finish Primary Arithmetic. Tracing Books Nos. 3 and 3. 

Intermediatt Department. — Grade IV, Fourth year. Third Header, Practical 
Speller, Elementary Arithmetic, Elementary Geography, Drill Books Nos. 4 
•od d. 

Grade V, Fifth year. Advanced Third Reader, Practical Speller, Elementary 
Arithmetic, Elementary Geography, Common School Penmanship Nos. 1 and %. 

Grade VI, Sixth year. New Fourth Reader, Practical Speller lo page 137 and 
Reviews, Elementary Arithmetic completing Common and Decimal Fractions, 
Geographical Reader, Common School Penmanship No. 3. 

OrarmnaT DepartTnent. — Grade VII, Seventh year. Finish New Fourth 
Reader. New FiCtli Reader, Practical Speller, Written Arithmetic to Denomi- 
nate Numbers, Common School Geography finishing U. S. and British A,mer- 
ica. Penmanship No. 4, 

Grade VIII, Eighth year. Finish New Fifth Reader, Practical Speller, Writ- 
ten Arithmetic to Interest. Common School Geography finishing Europe, Oram- 
tnar and Composition, Begin U. 8. IliBlory, Common School Penmanship No. 0. 
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Gntdo IX, Ninth jeax. Siztb Reader or OsMical Xngltsb, FlDisb Fneticftl 
Speller and BevievB, Written Arithmetic to HeusurMiou, Finiali CommoD 
Scbool Oeographj and Reviewi. finiali Orammar and Composition, Finiah U. 
8. niatorj, CommoD School Peninanship No. fl. 

QeneraJ exercises in Physiology and Menial Arithmetic are given throughout 
the Intermediate and Grammar Departmeota. 

The text-hooka in use are Monroe'a Readers and Spellers. Franklin Arithme- 
tics. Warren's Geographies, Paterton's Grammar, and Quackenbos' U. S. History. 

NOBTH Peotidbncb. — Eiitory TArovgh jSaiyrapSy.— While viBitinglhe schools 
tor the past year, at the first of ench term. I have given the scholars the names 
of some persona to read up upon and inform me at the end of the term of all 
they had learoed in regard to tbem and in regard to the times in which they 
lived. They have had for such subjects Roger Williams, George Washington, 
John Adams, Thomas JeffetsoD, and Daniel Wetister. Scholars who were in 
the beginning ignorant of these historical characters have gained some very use- 
ful knowledge, not only of these persons but of the times in which they lived. 
The practice I have found very useful, not only for those who cannot lake a his- 
torical course, but for those who intend to pursue more thoroughly Ihis particular 
branch of study. I have proposed to all the teachers to have at stated times his- 
torical readings lo which all the scholars in ihe room shall give their attention. 
I therefore recommend that proper books for this purpose be adopted by your 
committee, and one copy of each book be purchased by the town and placed in 
the bands of the teacher for this purpose. — J. C. Coluns, Superinlejidrnt. 

Providbncb. — Ormpariion Between European and Amtrican Touth. — President 
Eliot making a comparison between the schools of Boston and those of Paris, 
and President Adams comparing the schools of Brooklyn with those of Berlin, 
show that at eighteen or nineteen years of age the American youth is in educa- 
tional attainments about two years l)ebind the French or German boy of the 
same age. 

This is a notable conclusion, and it becomes those in charge of schools Ut con- 
sider ft. Is it true ? How far and wherein is it true t What should be done in 
this case? I am gratified at the action of the Commercial Club in giving an 
evening to the question of public school education and in calling before tbem 
such experts as President Kobinson, President Eliot, and President Adams, 

It is worth while to eny that the revelations from Ihese distinguished gentle- 
men are no new discovery, thai the courses and methods of schools in Germany, 
Switzerland, France, England, Australia, Norway, and Russia are all carefully 
studied in this country, are all Influential on educational thought, and are all 
admired in many respects by all intelligent school men. 

Subelantiat Uniformity in United Statei, — Furthermore, the substantial uniform- 
ity of school courses throughout the United States without the prescription of 
any power bat the mere consent of educational authorities is an indication that 
these courses, in a general way at least, harmonize with the genius of our peo- 
ple and the demands of our times. 

This uniformity is so remarkable that it may be afBrmed, for example, that 
pupils who are ready to tte admitted to the high school in any of the reputable 
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Khool ■ystomi in the United Btatca ue of rabetantl&llj eqnal attsfnmenta, and 
might, without serious delrimeut, be admitted on cerllflcatee to any of the bigh 
' schools of thsTJulOD. This Is the result of widespread Influence, and not of pre- 
scription by suthoHty or of concert of action among indiTlduals. But the Inter- 
esta at atake are so vaat that we ought humhlf and eagerly lo aeeb for light from 
every source, and partlcularlr from such excellent sources as those to which 
these distinguished gentlemen commend us. 

Because I am bailer informed in respect to German schools than In respect to 
French, and because the German schools are better than the French schools, I 
shall refer to President Adams' paper only. I condense from it the following 
statements : 

The Qerman Scheme. — There is a remarkable difference between the German 
boy of 18 and the American boy of the same period of life. The German boy ia 
ready for the university, the American boy is ready for college. The German 
boy haa had a course in a gymnasium, the American boy in a high school. The 
course in the gymnasium gives to religion three lessonB of about 50 minutes each 
per week the first year, and two lessons per week thereafter. Gi-rman has three 
lessons per week during the first year and the last two years, and two lessons per 
week the other six years. During the first five years nine lessons per week are 
devoted to Latin, and during the other four years right lessons per week.- 
Greek has seven lessons a week for four years and six lessons a week during two 
years. French has the equivalent of three lessons per week during all the nine 
years. History and geography, which are taught inseparably, are given three 
hours a week during the whole nine years, eicept during one year in which 
they have four lessons. To the mathematics are devoted four lessona a week 
during all the years except two, when they receive but three. To natural hla- 
tory and natural philosophy two lessons a week are given during the nine yeara. 
Two hours a week are devoted to writing during two years, and two hours a 
week to drawing the first three years. 

President Adams further says : " I am not aure that the methods of teaching 
in the Qerman universities are very much better than those of the colleges and 
universities of the United States, I have no doubt, moreover, that in some of 
our academies and high schools the character of work is nearly or quite as good 
as is ordinarily found in the Prussian schools, but in the lowest grades of schools 
our inferiority seems lo me to be very marked. The results of the earliest years 
of the European course. 1 mean those devoted to teaching the boy, say from the 
time be is 9 years of age until he is 14, when compared with the fruits of the 
courses pursued during the corresponding years in the average American school, 
are immeaHurably superior." 

The case as made by President Adams is oow before us, and it aounds like a 
strong indictment of our schools below the high school. I repeat again the ques- 
tions : Bow far and wherein is this true ? Why is it true and what should be 
done in the case i 

And first I have to say that while alt President Adams has said is doubtless 
true, it is liable to give a false impression. 

Pointt of Difference bttmeen the Oymnaeia and the Mgh School. — In the first place 
the age of these German boys (for only boys attend the gymnasia) is greater by 
two years than he has estimated. A German boy is not admitted to a gymua- 
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Blum until lie has completed his Dintli year, or, ai we would saj, is tea jears old. 
Prof. T. H, SafTord, of WilliamB College, in a paper read at the same seseion aa 
was the paper by Fresideut AtlamB [rom which I hare juat quoted, says, speak- 
tDg of the PruBSian gymaasla : " The Oermau pupil begias hia classical educa- 
tion at the age of 11, upon the average. Their graduates are ou the average 
very nearly 20 years old, aad thus correspond in age about to our sophomorea." 

President Adams went by the course of study and not by the facts as they 
appear in practice. He should have Bpolien of boys 11 to IS years of age rather 
than S to 14. Then, too. it should be borne in mind that these gymnasia are 
classical high schools for boys and aot the Rcbouls of the masses as our public 
schools are. 

A German gymnasium admits pupils some yeara earlier than we do lo classical 
study, and in this has a decided advantage for those seeking a classical educa- 
tion. If we admitted boys to the classical department of our high school three 
years earlier than we do aod kept them two years later, making a nine years 
course, we would readily, I believe, accomplish what is done so advantageously 
in the Qerman gymnasia. 

Practically this would make a gymnasium of our classical department and 
would be the accomplishment of ail that President Eliot and President Adami 
are pleading for. If President Adams can persuade the people of Providence to 
model the classical department of our high school upon the plan of a German 
gymnasium he will have done this city a great service. 

And yet because we have no such institution it does not follow that our teach- 
ers are negligent or unskillful. 

To prepare pupils in our primary and intermediate schools at II years of age 
to meet the requirements for admission to a Qerman gymnasium would be no 
more than we are now accomplishing. These requirements are, to be able to 
read German (English), know the parts of speech, write legibly, be able to write 
from dictation without making bad othographicni mistakes, be well versed in 
the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, and be thoroughly conversant with the 
history of the Old and New Testaments, At 11 years of age our pupils have 
finished our primary and intermediate schools and have done an amount of work 
equivalent to that stated ab6ve. 

The points of greatest difference between the German gymnasium and the 
American public school are the great attention to languages given in one and to 
mathematics in the other. Duiing the nine years in Ibe gymnasium the pupil 
learns very thoroughly four languages besides his native German, but he devotes 
less than half the time to mathematics that the American youth devotes. His 
studies in geogrupby, too, are considerably less, but in history, which goes with 
geography, more. 

Some years since it fell to me to provide a German course of study for public 
schools equal to and parallel with the English course, A series of readers was 
readily found, the spelling book was not needed, copy books were obtainable, a 
good history of the Uniled Stales was procured, and a series of two books in 
arithmetic that would answer fairly well, though very thin and meagre com- 
pared with our OWE arithmetic. But for geographies I found nolhiog usable. I 
bad imported several geogr«phies such as are used in German public schools, but 
11 
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found nothing that would ansner. There wera v«iy goad atlases, but the text 
was exceedingly meagta, containing perhaps a dozen or a score of lines about the 
United States, and the world outside of Qernany and Western Europe was in 
much the same proportion. Finally we were obliged to take an American text 
book OS this subject, translate it into German, and by permissioa publish for 
our own use this German edition of an Araerican tezt-book. 

Disadtanlagea of ATnerican Sehoots. — Some of the disail vantages under which 
our schools labor in comparison with German schools may he considered. In 
the first place our pupils have a much greater task to learn to read and spell. 
Professor March says the irregularities of English spelliog waste two or three 
years of the time of our pupils in schools. This statement is not so extravagant 
as it sounds, for one should reflect that it is not merely learning to spell that is 
made difficult by these irregularities, but the child has to learn to read English 
almost as he would Cbinese, by learning each word by ilsclf. From large obser- 
vatiou, I do not heailate to aay (hat a Germao boy will learn to read and spell 
German in three years' time as well as an American boy with the same amount 
of daily efiort can learn to read and spell English in four years' time. 

The greater steadiness of attendance in the German schools gives their teach- 
ers a great advantage over American teachers. Below the high school we suffer 
greatly from irregularity in attendance. Half our scholars are shsent half of the 
time is a truth as to the general thought, though not precisely true in its form. 

In Germany matters are very diflfereut. In order to secure regular attendance, 
each teacher is furuished every year by the local magistrate a list of all those chil- 
dren of the district who have attained the age at which they ought to attend his 
classes. This list is called over every morning nnd afCeruoon, and all ahssntees 
are noted. If it is Decessary for a child to be absent for one or two days the 
tf acher may grant permission, it for several days the clergyman may grant per- 
mission, but if the absence is to be for more than a week the parent must apply 
to the local magistrate. 

The compulsory military service in Prussia is a wonderful aid to the gymnasia. 
As soon as a young man passes six months in good atauding in Unter-Secunda, 
1. e,. is half way through the sixth year in the gymnasium course, he is per- 
mitted to substitute one year of military service fer the three years ha would 
otherwise be compelled to render ; and, provided he can equip and maintain 
himself, may take this one year of service at a time and place convenient to him. 

Similarly, his whole opportunity for satisfactory career in life, if he be ambi- 
tious or born in the higher or middle circles, depends upon his gymnasium 
course. He cannot make a preacripliou. nor take a fee as a lawyer, nor enter a 
pulpit, nor be a teacher in a gymnaaium, oor hold an important office, nor bave 
a good social position, unless he has completed with credit his gymnasium 
course and likewise a course in the university. 

You se« the tremendous stimulus these things give the German youth. The 
school work must be done. X need not present to you the contrast in this land 
of individual rights. Doubtless our schools as they are, though inferior from 
tbe standpoint of the classicist, are more nearly what the American people want 
than the German gymnasia would be. 

In conclusion. I think that It may be said that American teachers can learn 
much from Germany in tbe philosophy of education and methods of instruo- 
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tlon ; but as to the organization of acboola and couraea of atudy they must avrait 
public seatlmeat before attempting anj radical modiflcatloDa.— H. t3. Tarbbll, 

SuperinltTident. 

SuiTonEiJD.—Iltading.—lt must be said, however, that la rending the reaulta 
are atiil, as a generBl rule, far from Hatiafactory — a failure due to do partlculitr 
book, but probablj to aeveral cbums to which the committee will give aerioua 
atteoiioQ. The most general complaint in regard to the scboola has been of 
failure in tbia. the first of the three R's. We take advantage of the intereat in 
this aubject which thia important critlclam implies to invite attention to one 
auggeative fact; in this deparlment as in others the heat results are attained 
when the home aids the acbool. 

Commi>n Sehcd SranckM. — It baa been the careful policy of the committee for 
the last few years to have exclusive attentioD given to common acbool branches 
of study, making proficiency In ibem the Invariable quuliflcatlon for pursuing 
any higher studies. Orallfylng evidence is continually presented of the sound- 
nesB and success of this policy. 

We may mention two important results which have in this way been at- 
tained :— 

1. Elementary inatniciion has been elevated to its proper place and become 
more thorough. 

2. High school studies are pursued with succeiw, so as lo warrant their being 
taken — which has not always been the case. 

During the past year three or four such studies have been pursued by those 
Judged qualified to enter upon them, and much more work of this kind might 
have been done had the pupils remained in the schools. It Is the aim of the 
committee to mate the schools acceptable and attractive to those pupils afflicted 
with the uneasy feeling that it is about time for them to "leave school," that 
they must go to the city for further instruction, that they are left alone In their 
classes by the departure of their classmates to schools more highly esteemed 
than those at home. These must be made to feel, as well as know, that our 
schools are still tbuirs and foe them, — CommitUe. 

WA.itRBH, — EnglUlt Langvagt. — The department of English is second to no 
other in importance, covering a wide range, and capable of great possibilities. 
A well cultivated literary taste in pupils well advanced in their course is a great 
desideratum. It will cot only serve to guide them to wholesome sources of in- 
formation in Ibe world of books, but will have a refining influence upon their 
characters. So long as their thoughts are filled with these higher things that 
which la base will find poor opporluuitj to influence them, 

Mueie, — Even the pupils of the primary grades are secunng much of the 
aclence of music, and all through the course the subject is p.resonted in a way to 
win the appreciation of the pupils. No branch of instruction has a more directly 
refining influence upon the child's character than music, and no part of our work 
is felt more immediately in the home. While we cannot measure such effects 
by statistics, there is very manifest proof, to a keen observer, of the beneflcent 
Influence of this training on the pupils which can by no means be determined by 
taking account alone of their proficiency in the science.— W. N. Acklbt, Super- 
inttriiUnl. 
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Wbsterlt,— Aiifl Courte of Study. — The Dew couree ot Btudf adopted for 
nn in the scbaolt of District No. One has corrected uumeroue defects in the old 
course, And, will, it la believed, prove generollr beDeflclal as sooa as it is in full 
operation. 

Spteial Imimelori D**irabU. — Id raj last report I devoted considerable space 
to urging the desirBbility and neceesitj of adding ooe or two special teachers to 
our corps, in order tbM vocal music might be more thorougblj esUblished. and 
that writing and drawing might receive the atteolion and coosequent develop- 
Dient that thej unquestionably merit. The wisdom of the board Id providing 
a teacher who should devuie her time to InstructioD in vocal music Is plainly 
appareot. The advancemeDt of the pupils Id this branch hss been remarkable, 
all things considered, but baa been most Doticeable in the lower grades. The ad- 
Tantages oF. systematic drill in music can hardly be over estimated; its orna- 
mental qualities aside, it stands with few equals among the studies of our curri- 
culum as a thought developer. 

Mutie. — Laziness of physical action, which characterizes a minority of every 
school, has its counterpart in slowness of menial action, which is the teacher's 
dread. Nothing in the whole range of our school work can so successfully cope 
with this as the music. It stimulates quickness of thought and* accuracy ; for 
once, the musical exercise on, the sluggard must keep up with the others. It 
may also serve as recreation and be used with much advantage in connection 
with gymnastica. To return to the old ord^r of things and drop music from 
our work, would be a long backward step, and prove a great hurt to the schools. 

Drawing,— Of all knowledge by far the beat and greatest part is baaed upon 
observation ; to hear, to read, are good in tbeir way and place, but neither nor 
both can take the place of seeing. Quick and general observation and a devel- 
oped faculty to perceive— to fully comprehend the thing seen— must rank high 
among the accomplisbraents of the ready learner. How to cultivate this power 
in the best possible way is one of the greatest and moat important questions for 
educators to answer. I believe that the correct and only possible solution has 
been found, and that it lies in a careful and systemalic courae in drawing, such 
as Is in operation in most of the best school systems throughout this country. 
Sight and touch, two of the special aenses and most direct avenues to the brain, 
are dependent upiin form. 

The atudy of form is therefore ot the highest importance in the early educa- 
tion. " Drawing in all its departments deals with form, and it is Impossible to 
leach drHwiog as it should be taught without constant reference to the objects 
and torma studied." Bo intimale is the connection between modern methods of 
drawing and the natural development of the child-mind that drawing has be- 
come one ot the eaaentials ; a fact which we cannot afford to ignore in our 
efforts lo find and apply the very beat means for educating children. Means are 
not wanting, but merely adoption and application of well-tested methods.— £. C. 
WiLLARD, I^ineipal. 

WOONSOCKBT.— /mproMif Method* in MuBtc— The system in use is the Normal 
Music Courae, originated by H. E. Holt, of Boston. The teacher of miulc in 
the Quincy schoola, in comparing the old methods with this, says : " It cer- 
l&ioly caooot be claimed that the old methods of instructloD have produced the 
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best reaultB in the majority of schools where they have been followed. Perhapi 
the most fertile cause of their failure will be found in the fact that, uutil quite 
recently, it has been assumed by musiciaas that all iustrucliou in the art of read- 
ing music at sight must be coafiaed to the more adrauced grades of school, the 
common impression being that little children have no ability in this direction. 
It was expected tliat the teacher should first sing the songs or exercises, tbe 
pupils' part being to imilate her siDging. Under the new system all this it 
changed. Recognizing tbe almost uniTersa) ability to linow and produce musi- 
cal tones correct in pitch and in length, tbe work of musical instruction begins 
in tbe lowest grade of school. Where the old system assumed that little children 
could do nothing in sighl-slngtng, tbe new system has proved that Uiey can do 
everything." — F. E. McFke, Superintendent. 

Tbe following is the report of the music teacher for the past year : 
Mb. r. E. McFbr, Siipt. ofSehooU. 

Dear Sir :—A. course of instruction in music which aims to reach results cor- 
responding lo those altnined in our best schools, must be systematic and pro- 
gressive from the lowest to the highest grades, adapiiog tbe instruction at each 
stage of progress to the growing capacity and higher attainments of tbe pupils. 
Such is the Normal Mutiic Course, in use in tbe public ecbools of Woonsocket. 

In the lowest primary grades children are taught to think sounds as mental 
objects, to sing the scale in various keys, and simple exercises from the chart, 
also the rudinients of time, and rote or imitation songs. In the upper primaries 
the complications of tune and time are taught, also two-part harmony. 

In the lower grammar grades two-part harmony exercises and songs are read 
&Dd sung from charts and hooka. In tbe upper grammar rooms two and three- 
part barmony exercises and songs are used. 

Marked progress has been made in all the schools, notably in the lower grades 
of grammar where barmony or part singing has been introduced, and excellent 
reaultB have been attained thereby, the effects of which will be shown in suc- 
cessive grades as tbe pupils enter them. 

In some instances the love for part singing has been so great that pupils have 
devoted considerable time in the school-room, outside of school hours, to the 
study and practice of tbe lessons, and a degree of perfection has been attained 
which is simply wonderful. 

When pupils have been thoroughly taught and trained iu ihe theories of tune 
and time tbe application is very fascinaling, and music in tbe schools is made an 
important feature. In this respect tbe same facilities and intelligent and careful 
supervision that are recognized as necessary to the success of any branch of in- 
struction are required, a regular and reasonable allowance of lime for prac- 
tice, faithful co-operation on the part of tbe regular teacher, and the best musi- 
cal material for the use of pupils in their daily practice.— F. E, Ebttlbtt, 
Teaeber. 
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SUPERVISION. 



BuRBiLLTiLLE.— D^tficuawt of (A« SupermlettiUnt.—l have Tisiled the several 
schools from time to time Id order to see them in their ordinary working dress 
and to DOte the character of the inBtructioD given. While teachers have alwayH 
listeoed hindlj to BuggestlonB made, I have uauallj fouad them inclined to leach 
as they have themselves been taught. Naturally, therefore, some would adopt 
better methods than others, owiog to the superior advantages which they them- 
selves had enjoyed. I think it highly desirable that our teaching should in the 
main be uniform throughout the town. But with a new set of teachers brought 
in every year it is impossible foi a superintendent to secure it. Not unfre- 
quently teachers scarcely learn what is expected of them before they give place 
to others, and the superintendent has the same task to go over again, to be fol- 
lowed by a like result. It is only rolling the stone up the hill to have it roll back 
again. A little "civil service reform " would be a decided benefit to our schoola. 
—A. H. Obangbr. SuperijiUntUnt. 



MiDDLETOWN. — ImpronttnenU PtopomL. — The school committee, to whom was 
referred the question of improving the supervision of the public schools of this 
town, beg leave lo report : — 

1. That in their judgment the first and most important step to be taken is to 
abolish the districts in the town, and place the entire control and care of th« 
schools and school property in the hands of a single committee. 

3. That suitable provisions should be made so that the school committee may 
secure such an amount of supervision as shall give to each school the care and 
oversight necessary to make its work efleclive. — J. Peckham, BaperiTdenderA. 

NonTH KiBOsTOWH.— Oi?«cio/a SeAfoiftiptjrt. — The object of a school report 
should not be lost sight of. It should contain a history of the past management 
of the schools, criticism of the work done, and ideas for progressive improve- 
ment. This report is given to the school committee, trustees, parents and others 
interested in the schools that they may have information thereof, and a guide 
for their future management. Unless ihe report is respectfully considered and 
its suggestions carried out by the sthool officers it is of but little use. If there 
has been little or no Improvement in some of the schools it is not the fault of the 
superintendents. These officials, for the past ten years, have been willing and 
anxious to do any and all things to improve and elevate the schools throughout 
the town. In some districts they have succeeded. In others the progress made 
has been undeniably slow and small. Wherever the latter has been the case it is 
directly due to the lack of interest, inefflciency, parsimony or contrarineas of 
patents and district officials. In some districta there have existed political, 
social, and other petty differences among the residents, which have been carried 
into the school meetings and allowed to interfere with and detract materially 
from the welfare of the school. Instead of this there should be a hearty co- 
operation of tho residents of each district with the eSorla of teachers, school 
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committee, and superiDleodeDt to cany on the Bchool wotk h&rmonlousi; and 

progresBlvely. More attectioD should be given to suggeitions made by the 
Bu peri Q tend en t3.-~8. O. Mtbrb, Superintendent. 

PoRTaMOUTH.— ^Se((*r Bupervwon Demanded. — We would earoeBtlj call the 
ettentioD of the people of this town to the imperative need of some better ajBtem 
of superviBion of our schools. 

We are very liberal in our appropriation of money but tall to provide bq; way 
to insure its being used to tlie best advantage. We cannot expect every teacher 
that comes along to be capable of taking charge of a strange Bchool and running 
It with much aucceaa without the help and co-operBtion of the officers and people 
of the town ; and yet moat of our leachers are put into our achoola without a 
word of advice or instruction from any one, and if Ihey prove lo be succeaaful 
all IB well, but if ihey do not succeed Ihen they are put down as poor and worth- 
less teachers. And yet it may be no fault of theirB. We have had a nominal 
superintendent the past year who has done all that could be expected of any ooe 
under the existing circumstances. She has visited nearly all of our schools 
twice during each term, and faithfully reported the condition and needs of the 
schools to the committee at their regular meelinga. Now to visit six or eight 
schools, situated so far apart as ours are. eight times during the year requires 
much time and expense and yet ahe received no compensittion whatever, not 
even so much as a vote of thanks, and the consequence was she positively de- 
clined 8 re-election. 

Surely the town ia able and ought to be willing to pay its officers a reasonable 
compensation for their services in discbargiog the duties imposed upon them. — 
J. CoGQEiBHALL, Clerk. 

Pbovidknck. — Superoition by Orammixr Master*. — The syatem nf aupervision 
of the primary and intermediate Bchoola by the grammar school masters contrib- 
utes, both by suggestion and example, to improvement in special lines of work 
OD the part of the teachers of the lower grades. 

" Additional Supermion Demanded. — The general assembly at its January seasion 
enacted a law which provides that one member of the school committee shall he 
elected annually from each ward, instead of two as heretofore, auch member to 
bold office for three years. This will in time reduce the number of the commit- 
tee from sixtylhree to thirty-lbree members. In this connection the committee 
desire to call attention (o the necesaity oF additional means of school inspection 
and supervision. The public achoola should l>e under the supervision both of com- 
petent experts and representatives of the public. Each of these lo some extent 
supplements the other. Those who devote their time and thought to educational 
methods and schoot-room work are alone competent to judge of the details of 
the teacher's work. Such supervision must be constructive. It suggests the 
methods to tie employed and the adaptation of means to the end sought. It 
judges the teacher's work, and directs it with reference to its place in the general 
scheme of education. It is only by such supervision that each school can be kept 
in proper relation to the school system, can bt made, as it were, a pan of an 
organism. 

On the other hand, inspection and supervision by the representatives o( the 
public have their place and object. The expert la liable In his study of detail to 
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Judge tbe school u m end <n itself. The KTorage busioMa and professional man 
forma bis opinioa of t(!hool work oa broader, [hough perhaps less accurate, 
grounds. He judges tbe school as a unit. It ia the geueral appearance of tbe 
school-room which goes to make up his estimate.— CSnntniHM. 



TEA.CHER8 AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 

Charlbbtown. — Little Cauia for Complaint. — I have found little cause for 
complaint with the teachers placed In charge of our schools for the past year. 
Their qualifications for teHCbing-~-mora1 and educatiooal — ,thelr meUiods of im- 
parllug knowledge, and their ability to properly govern themselveB as well as 
their Bchools. have been productive of good results. — A. A. Bauhdbbb, Bap&rin- 
tendent. 

CovBNTRT. — Jerm and Ttarly Beturru.—We wish to call the attention of 
teachers to this subject. It is the duty of all teachers to supply full statistics 
relHtive to the school-room and work, promptly and accurately, and transfer tbe 
same to the trustees. If ihej have properly kept their registers tbey can readily 
answer all necessary queatious. 

General Ecercimt. —Some teachers ask : How caD 1 increase the Interest and 
infuse animation in any school ? This may be difficult to answer, nor will the 
same answer be adapted alike to al). Some teachers introduce general exercises. 
In which all or the greater part of their pupils may participate. For example, 
conduct an occasional concert reading, ainging. a course of gymnastics, the rep- 
etition of roulti|)li cation tables or those in compound numbers ; give the geogra- 
phy of (he scboot-houne, town, county and State; recite historical facie and dates, 
such as the settlement of tbe colonies, table of the presidents, etc ; name the 
offlcers of the Biatc, the president's cabinet, or the United States government ; 
try object lessons on plants. Bowers, animals, birds, insects, products of tbe soil, 
minerals, elc. Anything in this line which will enliveo the school and interest 
and instruct tbe pupils ia to be commended. Such exercises may be introduced 
occasionally when tbe routine work becomes monotonous. Tbey should be 
varied, animated, pointed, and brief. After tliem let there be a prompt return 
to the regular work. 

Nevigpapert in Oie Sehoot-room. — Newspapers contain much that can be used 
generally and practically in scbonl. Tbe latest facts in geography as obtained 
from explorers, tbe shipping news, and many geographical points, may be taken 
from the daily and weekly papers. Pupils should be taught to read them regu- 
larly and locate the prominent places which are mentioned. Events of great 
historical value are reported in the papers before they are presented In book- 
form. The news of to-dsy soon passes into history. In the papers may also be 
found facts in natural history, recent scienliflc discoveries and inventions. The 
ripest tbougbts of jurists, statesmen, scholars, and divines are found in newa- 
papera. The newspaper seems destined to trench mote and more upon the 
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domain of books and from a targe part of the reatling matier In all iDtelligent 
communities. Teachers should aid pupils In making selections for newspaper 
dippings to be used as helps to lessons of the day. Progressive teachers will 
often gather material from the papers for school use. This may be topically 
arrangeil and preserved in envelopes, scrap-books, or otherwise, lDStitul« a 
general comparison and you will find, all other qualiflcatioDS being equal, that 
those children who read the papers are most intelligent and possess the greatest 
amount of general Information. — CommiiUe. 

CuMBRRLAND. — CAan^e*.— Thirty-six different teachers have been employed 
in the^ day-schools and eleven teachers in the evening-echools. This means that 
changes have been made in eleven instances. When the right teacher Is in tb« 
right place a^bauge is of no advantage to the school. Yet changes " must needs 
be. " They cannot be wholly avoided. Some of our teachers have found better 
positions and larger schools. Some hHve been obliged to give up because of ill 
health. Aod thus (he changes have been made not simply for the novelty of it 
nor from the caprice of either trustee or teacher, but from necessity. CUangea 
are to be deprecated, A good teacher should be retained. They are none too 
comoioD. Teachers who lake a real pride in their work, and are constantly try- 
ing to fit themselves better for it. ruad books on pedagogy and jake papers and 
DiagBKinea treating of the science of teaching. They attend lectures and Insti- 
tutes as much as possible. When such teachers are found they should bs 
retained. They make the school-room a pleasant place, and study not an irk- 
some task but a delight. They inspire the pupils with a desire to learn and bring 
out the best that Is in them. That is education. — B. H. Lake, Sapwinltndent. 

East Grbbnwich.— firuJ of Ttaehera WanUd. — The school-houses in th« 
country districta are all in very good condition, and what we want in the future 
for the schools is teachers who, while they have the qualifications to instruct, 
arc not wanting in personal appearance and moral character to be fit esamples 
for the young. — A. J. Congdon, SuperinUndent, 

QiMCBa-TER.—W/MtitEttential to Qood Teaching.— V t-ny of the teachers have 
been incompetent it has not been »o much from a lack of mere literary attain- 
ments as from inexperience and a want of good methods of instruction and 
proper modes of discipline. Knowledge of certain stereotyped branchea is by 
no means a guaranty of ability to teach. Joseph Payne, one of the ablest writers 
on education, comprehends the complete training of a teacher in — 
"a. A knowledge of the subject of instruction. 

b. A knowledge of the nature of the belog to be instructed. 

«, A knowledge of the best methods of instruction." 

This knowledge gained by careful study and conjoined with practice consti- 
tutes the train log of the teacher. 

Before the teacher can set about bis work intelligently he must uot only un- 
derstand its technical details, but should also have a clear comprehension of the 
general objects of education, and the means by which these objects are to be 
accomplished ; be must get a definite idea of the tneaning ofM» v)ork. To this end 
we would recommend teachers to read the best books. We are glad to report 
that most of our teachers take one or more school journals, — Oommittet. 
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SiMminallon of Teaeheri.—haat Juoe, 18S8, your 8uperinl«ndeDt aad Mr. 
Mowry were appointed ft committee to prepare a set of question papers. These 
were carefully prepared wltb the eud la view of giving a fair test of a caudi- 
date'a ability without he\ag needleaaly severe. They were equally difficult with 
the ezaminationa which it had been the custom to give. This has had a most 
salutary effect for the reason that it brought in a superior class of applicants, 
and those who barely passed were thereby incited to perform the very best work 
in order to retain their schools. After a careful survey of the subject I have 
decided to recommend to your committee that all teachers be examined every 
year. — Pbrct D, Smith. Superintendent. 

HopxTBTON. — Benejiti of ObMrvation. — If the teachers of every school in town 
would devote two half days in each term to visiting acliools. and see the school 
work go on from the visitor's stand-point with a view to gttin from others' expe- 
rience, or to give others the benefits of their experience, the result would be a 
greater uniformity of plans and results. One has an excellent plan for conduct- 
ing the reading class — another excels in language— another in writing exercises 
— another Id geography or history — while another does excellent work with 
classee in mathematics, Ac. 

The real, practical work can better be seen in the everyday class exercise, than 
in a special ez&rcise that might be given at an institute. More enthusiasm and 
better preparation in advance of clssses would enable ihe teacher to do more 
and better work. — P. M. Barbbb, SuperinleTident, 

Jamestown. — Pom- Pay. — Teachers need encouragement as well as pupils. 
Two hundred and seventy dollars per annum Is very small wages for a teacher — 
yet it is the amount paid to the teacher of the primary school last year. — Com- 
TitiOee. 

Little Comptoh. — Ooneeming Queetiane. — Concerning the habit of asking 
questloQB and methods of teaching. I may say a few words. I have used the 
phrase "habit of asking questions." For while I regard the childlike practice 
of asking questions as most commendable, since many facta are thus gathered 
and lessons learned, I am convinced that in many cases these questions are asked 
dmply from habit and with no ulterior object, unless it is to waste time. Id 
some schools it has seemed to me that ten per cent, of the time was thus frittered 
away. This year I have heard questions that were an outrage on the good sense 
of the questioner. They were simply and absolutely unnecessary, because the 
answers were plaioly given in the book and were of such a character that they 
could have no explanation. Children must be taught to be self-reliant. Ques- 
tions must be answered only so far as to help the pupil intc light. They should 
search for themselves, think over problems, dig out results, and acquire tbe 
habit of invention and application of rule In examples of a miscellaneous nature. 
The teacher is to lead the pupil wilh only a ray of light at a time. In this way 
the pupil will be taught to think, and before long will need, along that particular 
line, no assistance from the teacher. The words of the book may be learned 
and then a clear idea of tbe truth fastened In the mind. One little girl who had 
studied geography did not know that tbe o<xan out here was the Atlantic. 
Another could recite the words of the book with reference to lakes, capes, etc.. 
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but actually did not know what either was in fact. Teacbera should aim lo 
train tba underataudiag. Printed words are to be illuatrated bj practical 
tbinga. The leacber that points to a lake or a pond, to a rise of ground or a 
neck of land, to give the pupil an idea of a lake, a mountain, an isthmus, may 
be trusted to tiain the understanding. This practice of. turning Ihe mind 
through the eye ought to obtain among all teachers. 

BenixiruibSity of I'eacherg.—OoT schools seem to lack in hearty responsiveness 
on the part of the acbolsra. There is very little of that spirit of emulation 
which is so common in other schools. Instead an indifferent spirit prevaila. 
There seems to he very Utile concern with reference to leBsona, Coming to 
school appears to mean not so much acquiring knowledge as il does worrying 
away tlie day over books. For this the teacher is largely responsible. If the 
teacher is indifferent or lazy and drawls over the recltatiooB, announces lessons 
and does not hear thein recited, fails to come to time when the lesson is due. 
and otherwise signifies lack of interest in the work, the scholars will soon fall 
into the di-owsy condition and emulate the unworthy example. If, on the other 
hand, the teacher is interested in teaching, has enthusiasm for it, loves it ) if he 
has energy, precision, strength, and resource, he will keep tUe scholars in a stale 
of expectancy. They will watch his eye, his hand, his voice. They will not 
sleep, noi loiter, nor neglect. Instead, they will catch the influence of his ex- 
ample, and, other things being equal, will work and study and grow and strive 
for greater heights and larger results. Teach the children lo reach out, to 
aspire, to covet knowledge, and you have gone far toward making them 
scholars. 

The introduction of calisthenics by the teacher of Number 1 is to be com- 
mended as a wise use of spare moments. — W. P. Stoddabd, Sup^rinUndent. 

Newport.— JfonTtof TraxTiittg De^able. — It is to be regretted that there are yet 
so many practical difficulties in the way of Tequiring every young person who 
'wishes to become a teacher to first take the course in the Htate Normal School. 
Other things being equal the school committee, when they have opportunity for 
choice, will select as teachers tbose who have bad the benefit of the normal train- 
ing, and it is to be hoped that this fact, as the candidates increase in number, 
will lead those who could most profit by the normal training, as well as those 
who most need it, to put themselves lo the trouble of acquiring it J. H. Cox- 
zens, Chairman. 

New HeHwd in DraiMng, — The subject of drawing has been taken up in the 
schools this year upon a somewhat different plan, and it is intended that the sub- 
ject of vocal music shall be pursued upon the same plan. The instructor gives 
lessons in all the schools as formerly, using Prang's drawing books, according to 
the prescribed course of study, but she also requires the regular teaiiber to assist 
her in the lesssan, and often permits him to conduct it under her supervision, 
the double purpose being to give the pupils the advantage of two instructors 
and ulliroately to fit the regular teacher, as nearly as possible, to give expert in- 
struction in drawing. To the desired end, all the teachers are now required to 
devote an hour two evenings a month to a course of lessons in drawing, which 
will probably occupy two years and which will cover in general the subject 
matter of the five books of Prang's shorter course, together with special lessons 
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upon the Btudf of geometrical forms. The wurk of the teachers at Uieae evea- 
iog lessoDS is carefully criticised, their books are placed on file for inspection, 
aod it is intended, as fast as they shall complete the course satisfactorilr, to 
Issue to them certificates of tlie fact which will excuse them from future attend- 
ance upon the drawing classes. It is believed that the subjecl of drawing, 
which has for jears occupied a creditable standing in our schools, will derive a 
new impetus and yield still better returns from the new plans of conducUng it 
which have been adopted. 

Oetteral OttUure of Teaehei^.—TiKi leschers try to keep up with ihe times, aub- 
scriblDg largely for good educational publications and taking pains to attend all 
the helpful teachers' institutes that are held at accessible points. Many of the 
teachers are widely read in general literature, and are leaders, not only in their 
own organization uf the Half Hour Club, but also in the local literary societies, 
the Chautauqua circles, and the church unions. Some of the teachers are attain- 
ing exceptional skill in devising improved methods of instruction which, '^ith 
the sympathetic spirit of true teachers, they freely bestow upon those of their 
associates who are less favored with the inventive faculty. As was well said by 
a distinguished patron of the schools at Ihe recent graduating exercises, speak- 
ing in comment upon the satisfactory progress of his children, recently entered, 
" In Newport the teachers seem to teach, not merely to hear lessons." Diagrams 
and blackboard outlines, newspapers and periodicals, sand maps and outline 
maps, bulletin boards, photographs, and natural products such as raw cotton, 
lilk, the various ores, etc., are daily employed by our best teachers as elective 
auxiliaries. 

Method of Training TeadieTt. — Without having felt the full responsibility for a 
school upon their hands, the assistant and substitute teachers have bad oppor- 
tunity to observe and take part in the every-day working of a school, aa well as 
to learn methods of teaching and of conducting school exercises under the coo- 
Btant tuition of an experienced teacher. All the new teachers employed for 
several years have been chosen from the list of assistaots, and the gratifying im- 
mediate success they have met with as a rule is due chiefly to their probationary 
service in that capacity. Evidently the practice afforded by the plan of assist- 
ants Is good training for the work of teaching so far as it goes. It lacks an 
essential element In its inability to give systematic education upon the funda- 
mental principles of teaching, without which methods must consist largely at 
first of experiment and uncertainty. 

Advantage* of ProftaHonal Training. — About one-third of our teachers have 
had the advantage of a professional training in college or normal school. Two- 
thirds of the positions in the grammar grades arp held by such trsined teachers, at 
an average salary of $716, showing that it pays pecuniarily to invest in a thorough 
preparation for the profeEsion of leaching, as for other professions. Not all of 
our good teachers, to be sure, hiid Ihe early edvuntage of normal training. 
Some of them who did not have it were carried successfully over the pitfalls of 
inexperience by their rare natural endowments. The best of them who did not 
have it would be the first to regret that (hey did not. The normal school c&n- 
not make a teacher out of one who possesses no fitness for the work, but "where 
one teacher fails for lack of tact, ten fail for lack of preparation." Genius in 
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teaching, as in other thin^, may be UBually deSaed tis the enlarged capacity for 
hard irork, not with standing the favorite assertion tLat the teacher, like the poet, 
is born and not made. Several times in recent years the school commiltee have 
taken action desigoed to give tbe preference to normal graduate! as new leach- 
era. It is hoped, for the sake of sound learniog, that it will be practicable at no 
distant day to take the ground that do new teacher shall be employed who is not 
a graduate of a college of or a high and normal school. — Q. A. Littlbfield, 
Superintendent. 

New SaosKBAM.— Popular Idea of th^ Ttfieh»r'» Quaiifieations.— It would be 
vain to deny that there is a great need of a broader scholarship, and even of 
great accuracy in technical details, among the teachers of district schools gen- 
erally. Every half-fledged school boy or girl who has led the classes in the dis- 
trict school for a term or two, and, maybe, received a few weeks of more or 
less valuable instruction in an academy or a high school ; every half-paid clerk 
who is scarcely able to fulfil his duties in tbe retail store ; in fact every Incom- 
petent who has a smattering of book knowledge esteems bimself fully competent 
to " train the ignorance and weakness of infaney into all tbe vii'tue, and power, 
and wisdom of maturer years — to form a creature, Ihe frailest and feeblest that 
heaven has made, into the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole ani- 
mated creation, the interpreter and adoier, and almost repretentative, of Divin- 
ity." What stupendous ignorance 1 What monuraeatal presumption I 

F>>or Teaching, — A class is called out. in geography we will say, and the 
teacher proceeds to ask the questions just as they are printed at tbe bottom of 
the page, while the visitors remark that the text is defactd with numerous marks 
of parenthesis in peucil, indicating the fewest words which will answer each 
question. 

Thus the lesson goes on, and thus other lessons go on, not a suggestion made 
by Ihe teacher, not a question asked, nor an explaniitjun requested by the pupil 
— a machine trying to crara these childish minds with facis as meat is forced 
into a sausage casing. " Every question proposed is printed at the l>oltom of 
the page ; and as soon as he reads tbe question, without a glance at the pupil, 
his eye sets out on a chase after the answer in the text. If the scholar has not 
already been stupefied by such Eeacbing and happens to give, an intelligent 
answer, yet not in tbe precise language of Ihe book, he is 'set right' by the 
teacher's reading the exact words — just so much detached from the sentence as 
he fancies was intended to answei' that one question. In this way he discourages 
thought in his pupils and sets a bounty oo mechanical study." 

Qood Teaehi7ig.-~tiov different is the case of the teacher who thoroughly un- 
derstands what he attempts to teach 1 He realizes that it is destructive of all 
life in tbe esercitie if he is constantly and servilely chained down to the text-book. 
" His own enthusiasm glows in his countenance, sparkles in his eye, and leaps 
from his tongue. He watches the halting of tbe pupil, perceives his difficulty, 
devises his expedient for illustrating the dark point in some new way, and at the 
proper moment renders juet the amount of assistance which ihe pupil needs. 
Not servilely confined to the text he has the use of his ej/es; and when bespeaks, 
or explains, he can accoapai:y his remark with a quickening look of intelli- 
gence. In this way bis class is enlivened. They respect him for his ready 
attainment, and they are fired with a desira to be his equal." 
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A teacher should be accurate and certain of bla ground in all he attempts to 
teach. How often have I been paialjzed wiUt indignation to bear an ignorant 
pedagogue confound a predicate nominative with an object complement, or a 
predicate adjective with an adverb modiOer t Wrong instruction ie, of course, 
worse tban none at all, since the pupil moat unlearn what he baa been erro- 
neously taught before he can learn correctlj'. 

The teacher should have perfect health. Meitber dyspepsia nor disordered 
nerves should render him melancholy, morose, or irritable. He should labor dili- 
gently to improve himself. " The very nature of his employment demands that 
bis mind should be frequently replenished from the storehouses of knowledge. 
To interest children in their studies, bow necessary it is that the teacher's mind 
should be thoroughly furnished with the richest thought of the wise ; to inspire 
them with a desire lo learn, how important Ihat he should be a living example of 
the advantage and enjoyment which learning alone can bestow ; to Strew the 
path of knowledge with flowers and thus make it the path of pleasantness, how 
desirable that he should abound with the aplest illustrations, drawn from all that 
is wonderful and curious in nature and an ; lo awaken the young mind to a con- 
sciousness of tti' capucities, its wants, lis responsibilities, how thoroughly should 
he know all the workings of the human soul, how wisely and carefully should 
he touch the sprmgs of action, how Judiciously should he call to his aid the con- 
science and the religious feelings 1 The young will be very likely to Judge of 
their own improvement by the estimate the teacher practically places upon his ; 
nor can he, with any good grace, press his pupils to exertion while they see that 
he makes none whatever himself." — C. E. Pbbrv, Supmntendtnt. 

North aMiTHFIKLD, — FaJied Duliei of the 3iMcA«r.— Last, but not least, let 
teachers remember that there is no nobler profession than theirs and find en- 
couragement for renewed efforts in the thought that upon them depends in a 
large degree the future of social and national life and prosperity. Let them be 
ever watcbful for moral as well as mental deformities and prompt to render all 
■he assistance in their power for their correction, and, with their many duties in 
guiding the mind in paths of virtue and learning, let them not forget that to 
tbem is entrusted the supervision of the physical condition ot the child as well 
as the mental. Much ill-bealth may be engendered by an ill-r^ulated school- 
room. — G. R. Smith, Su'perintetideRt. 

pRoviDBNCB. — Otseel Teaching. — Tlie system of object teaching employed in 
the primury schools for some years has tieen somewhat extended. A greater 
variety of material and work has been given the children, and it is believed with 
good results 

Use of Engliih. — Systematic instruction in the use of English is now given dur- 
ing the fli'st years ot school life. The object of this is to teach the children to 
talk correctly. They sre encouraged to talk freely about the objects and inci- 
dents that come within their observation, and by this means to use correct forms 
of Speech. The power of expresBion is also cultivaied by this method. The 
children themselves frame the sentences which are to be made the subject of 
discussion. By constant reiteration of the particular correct construction under 
discussion, by correction of errors, and by contrasting the correct and incorrect 
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forma of speech, the child lettTna by practice to use Ibe language with greater 
correctness. Less time is given to the study of English Krammar than formerly, 
and tbia study is not taken until late in the grammar school course. 

SeaMng. — Particular attenlioD is being deTot«d at the present time to reading. 
This subject is being taiigbt according to a systematic and analytic method 
which must in time, perseveTingiy followed out, result in improvement iu the 
reading in our public ecboota. 

Preparation, of Teaelur». — Tbe subject of the preparation of teachers for tbeir 
work is still engaging the attention of the committee. Our training schools 
occupy an important place in nur school system. The aspirant to a permaneut 
position in our schoola gains valuable experience here under Ilie eye of a skilled 
critic. Valuable as is the training school as a place of preparaliou, it is hardly 
less so as a place of trial. It furnishes the crowning test of a teacber'a quali- 
fication for successful work. Tbe way to permaneot employment in our schools 
Is open to tbe novice who has proved her efficiency in the training school, while 
it may be blocked against llie incompetent. Careful inspection of the work of 
the pupil -teachers, and proper discrimination in selecting only the heat, will give 
to the schools a full corps of teachers thoroughly trained and prepared for efflci- 

Only tbe graduates of the high school and those who bave passed a successful 
examination given under Ibe direction of tbe superintendent and commitee are 
placed upon tbe approved list. All applicants for positions ns teachers must 
Ihus give satisfactory evidence that tbey have Ibe intellectual attainmeots 
requisite for successful work. Appointments to the traiuicg schools are made 
from the approved list only. Here a furlher sifting takes place. Scbolarship 
alone does not make a successful teacher. Experience is a more decisive test. 
If tbe pupil-teacher displays tact in tbe management of children, force and 
originality as an instructor ; in other words, if she has tbe ability to control and 
lo teach, she la regarded, ao far as intellectual qualiflcalioua are concerned, as a 
desirable teacher for our public schools.-^CimimtifM. 

OuUine of Work in Rtading. — An aiialytlcal outline of the points to be observed 
in teaching reading hna been prepared, and how to secure excellence upon each 
point has been or will be explained to the teachers, and tbe effect of their efforts 
tipon the individual pupils is carefully observed. 

In makin'g this list of points to be considered we began with matters physical 
and exiernat, such as position and carriage of body; then followed exercises 
training tbe vocal organs to pure lone and distinct speech, and at last we 
approached the intellectual operations involved in the recognition of words and 
of the thought which tbey singly and collectively present. Our course ends 
with " expression," whose elements are eeverally considered. 

At the present time we are just paaaing from physical to vocal training. 
What our classes can do In this earlier stage of tbe work can now be seen at the 
achools. How our pupils sit, stand, move to class, hold their books, and bow 
distinctly they speak as they read, can be observed by any one who will visit our 
schools. 

Regular v*. Special Teaehert.—h distinction is to be made between regular and 
special teachers. Regular teacbera have charge of rooms or classes of pupils, 
while special teachers go from room to room and are concerned with instructioo 
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in oaa or two brannhea. The tendeucr \a the one mm ia for tbe teacber to be- 
come lDt«reated in bia pupils ; in tbe other, in his subject. Regular teacbera 
we must have ; of apectnl teachers as few aa pntctieabte ebould be emplojed, 
for tbej add very rapidly to tbe expense of a achool system and injure tbe 
general efflciency of tbe schools. Just bow many special (eacbera should be em- 
ployed, Id what subjects and in what grades, are questions to be determined 
flomewbat by theory, but more by experience. The specialist may be a teacher 
or a Bupervisor. The special teacber gives instruction to pupils, the supervisor 
to teachers. The supervisor may give instruction to pupils, but so far as he is a 
supervisor he does it for the teachers' suke. In this city we employ specialiats 
in music, drawing, and sewing. 

What shall we do about special teachers, then f We ought not to employ 
them in any case where the regular teachers can do the work fairly well. 

Music is a subject beat taught by special teachers. All cannot sing, and though 
all can do something at leaching singing if they have the teaching power, yet 
the inspiration of a ^ood illustration from a competent specialist is of great im- 
portance. This work our regular teachers cannot 80 well do. 

Brnmjig.—la drawing we are really working a new field. Our teachers have 
not been trained in tirawing as we desire to have them teach it. There is no 
school subject which is so wholly new, which la changing so rapidly which re- 
quirea so much effort io keep up with modern thought in aa drawing. It, with 
its cognate branches, and especially with manual training which below tbe 
higher grammar classes at lenst must combine with tbe drawing, is really absorb- 
ing a large portion of the progressive educational thought of the last tew years. 
No body of teachers can be expected to teach drawing in these days without a 
leader. It is next to tbe " Three R's" the important branch In the school cur- 
riculum. We are doing well in this work, particularly in the lower grades, but 
have not help enough for the great task of showing all our teachers how draw- 
ing should be taught in the year 1889. We need special work here more Ibau 
in music or auyLhing else. 

Zkjkienq/ in High 8c/iml Courie. — Nine-tenths of our teachers come from the 
girl's department of our High School. We teach music here but not drawing. 
It will on the average be five years from the time a young lady leaves grammur 
school before she wilt be employed as a teacher. She does not take drawing in 
the high school, and becomes a teacher with her knowledge ofldrawingflve 
years behind the times, which means a good deal in these days of development 
of this subject. She has bad five years in which to forget what she did know. 
Pupils now go further and know more of thle branch than they did five years 
ago. and five years hence they will be further still. In short, it followa that if 
our new teacher gets into a grammar grade she knows less about this subject 
than her pupils, and as to methods in lower grades she has never bad any in- 
struction. This makes the work in drawing dif&cull. Only by special teachers 
can we uplift it. Could we teach drawing to the young ladies in the high 
school who are to become our teachers we would reach our difficulties largely at 
their source. It is an imputation on our business sense that we work so eipen- 
alvely when we might work so much more effectively. 

Sewing. — In reference to sewing, the plan that has been pursued for perhaps 
a score of years is to employ special teachers to give lessoils in sewing to the 
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^rls of tbe iutermedUte scbools ; that ie, during their fourth and fifth school 
ye&TB. Tbe giris of tiro iDtermedi&te school-rooms are gathared in one ot them, 
ftnd the boys of these rooms in tbe other. One of tbe regular teachers talces 
charge ot the boys, and the other the girls, while tbe sewing teacher gives a. les- 
son of forty to flfty-flve minules to the girls of the two rooms assembled in one. 

Tbe work In sewing abould be rendered ajstematic, uniform, and progressive. 
Oue special teacher giving thought to method, as she must if she is to show 
others how to take up tbe work, will develop the leacbing to a system that three 
teachers, working each by herself and doing all the work in the schools which 
she visits, would never do. Besides, I think the work in sewing had better be 
extended. It should begin 0(ie year earlier than now, giving one lesson per week 
for at least three years. To do this by tht' present plan would require six special 
teachers, while our supervisor of sewing would readily do this after the first 
year of the work. — H. S. Taiibbll, Superintendent. 

Rtchuond. —/mpronemtnl in Teachers. — It ia pleasant to record that there has 
been less changing of teachers than in some former years, thus showing an im- 
provement in the management of the schools. In nine schools the same teachers 
have been employed throughout tbe year ; two teachers have taught two terms 
out of the three, and two teachers have taught three terms out of the four of tbe 

Sometimes teachers are misplaced, and the result is not as well for the schools. 
This would generally be obviated by a consultation of tbe trustee with the super' 
intendent regarding the candidates before selecting a teacher. It is highly im- 
portant that the trustee be selected from among the best ipen in the district, aa 
upon his iniereat and ability in selectiug a teacher depends In quite a measure 
the success of the school. — C. J. Gbebiib, Sapeiinteniient. 

SciTCATB. — Demand/or WelUrairted Teadiers. — Teachers as in the two previous 
years were required to pass a written examination, except those who had taught 
in the town the previous year and Normal IJchool graduates, Tbe experience 
has been that no Normal graduate need Or should ever be examined. Certifi- 
cates were withheld from a few applicants and others were found better fitted to 
competently fill tbe positions. Tbe time has surely come when parents are 
more than ever convinced that to expend thousands of dollars annually for pub- 
lic schools, Without the best of trained teachers to manage Ihem, is a very poor 
policy. We quote from tbe United States Commissioner of Education : 

" The Impresaien has been sumewbal prevalent in the past that tbe candidate 
for the teacher'^ vocation who baa not the experience or attainments requisite 
for a position in grammar school grades can be tried in primary schools. This 
Impression is decidedly wrong. The person who has not the literary attainments 
sufficient for a grammar school is not qualified to occupy the teacher's desk of a 
school of any grade ; and certainly no position demands special preparation, 
peculiar tact, and tbe ability and fitness which come from successful experience, 
more than that of tbe primary teacher. 

"The trite saying, 'the teacher makes the school ' Is so readily understood 
that its truth needs no special argument to prove it. But its truth applies no- 
where with so much force as in the primary grades. The primary leacber, more 
than any other, must draw from her own resources to awaken and keep alive an 
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iDlerest in the mindB of the children who are yel incapable of prolonged study 
from the text-booka, and have not acquired the power of independent, patient 
iuTestigatlon. 

"Tbe fact also has come to be recoguized that our primary schools are really 
the foundation of our educational structure. In Ihem are commeDCed the forma- 
tion of those habits which, gaining strength during the various stages of intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical growth, influence thought and action during the 
whole course of snbsec[uent school training. Nor is Ibis all. As ' 9rst impres- 
sions are the most lasting.' bo the habits thus early formed will not only aSect the 
entire course of training to be acquired in the schools, but also will characterize, 
in a large measure, the person of mature years." 

High Standard Tend* to Dram But Teaehers. — The experience of your superin- 
tendent during the past year, who has received applications from thoroughly 
prepared teachers, graduates of the Rhode Island Normal School, has atlesled 
the fact that, but for Ihc hindrances and stumbling blocks of the present district 
eystem, the schools might have achieved a far higher success than they have. 
Well-trained and cultured teachers have been unable to oblain places on ac- 
count of its manifest disadvantages. lu fact, there has been an inSowing tide of 
well'trained teachers to the town, since (bey understood that the standard for 
teaching was higher than in some other places. Parents should tiecome aware 
Ibat to have cultured children they should take care to have cultured teachers to 
enlighten and discipline their mental powers, — those who are themselves refined 
to secure refinement in their pupils, and by forming their principles and regulat- 
ing their characters t« fit them for vigorous and worthy cilizenship. The desire 
for culture increases with the general diffusion of Itnowledge, yet there seems to 
be a large class of mankind to whom its advantages hold forth no tempting 
. alluremenls. But those who desire it do not measuie its resulla by dollars and 
cents, the standard which many apply, but tiy the higher reward of enjoyment 
and satisfaction they receive. There is a pleasure in acquiringitand still greater 
delight in its possession. The men or women of culture have flner sentiments 
and calmer joys. They can always draw an inexhaustible treasure from kindred 
mlnda as revealed in literature. They exert an ennobling influence and are felt 
more strongly for the welfare of the State and of society for being cultured. — 
B. Arnold, Superinlendent. 

Vf AURKS.— Advanced Methods of InstrueHon.— The methods of instruction here 
are cbaract«rized by the same clearness, thoroughuesB, and interest that have 
prevailed for a long time. We are constantly seeing here new expedients for 
rendering more practical the vanoue departments and awakening the enthusiasm 
of the pupils. In the department of language the work seems to be exception- 
ally well done. This subject touches many branches of study, and i* broader 
by far than the traditional grammar. In aome of the reading classes exercises 
are prescribed which, while affording the ordinary practice in reading, also tend 
to cultivate a correct use of English and a higher appreciation of wholesome 
literature. The training of the child in the ability to choose and enjoy wholesome 
literature, and to read in a way to secure an intelligent comprehensioa of it, is al- 
most an education In itself. The very excellent instruction imparted in the much 
neglected subject of letter- writing is worthy of special commendation. One can 
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listen to letters produced by these gratumar pupils well wgrlliy of much older 
persons, Like Ihe power to converse iDtelligently, the ability to write accepta- 
bly, especially in the line of epistolary cotresponUeDce, adds very greatly to the 
happiness and proBl of Ibe everyday life. The child that desires to find soma 
thing to say in even a letter to a Eiiend is sure to observe with keener eye or read 
with a more marked interest. Like moat branches thie exercise reaches out in 
many directions. 

Within a short time exercises of a practical order, touching upon everyday 
Bflairs, have been introduced. Not the least of these is the use of the daily 
paper. Each day some pupil gives a r6sum6 of the daily news, thus developing 
a [tower to gather the important facts from the daily prints and*also stimulaliog 
an interefil iu the enterprises that are occupying the attention of society. Occa- 
sional talks upon topics of interest and methods of doing their work are given 
from time to time by the principal or some perBon secured by htm for that pur- 
pose. — W. N. AcKLET, SaperinUndenl. 

Warwick.— Two Kind> of RteitatUm.—Oiy'iWa T. Bright says : "As a means 
of cultivating an easy use of language on the part of the pupils, there is nothing 
that excels a well-conducted recitation. With a teacher, a great point is gained 
when she learns exactly what her business is in a recitation, and also learns 
strictly to mind that business." The teacher's part is to stimulate and guide. 
The teacher should first be able to discern the need of the pupils; awaken in them 
a desire to know that which they need, and then teach them bow to get and use 
this need. Learners taught this way know how to help themselves. After chil- 
dren have prepared their lessons, how should they be recited ! Whenever prac- 
tical, recilalions should be topical. This method requires thorough preparation 
on the part of the teacher. There are several methods of conducting recitations 
by quesUons, but only two will now be considered — Ibe consecutive and the pro- 
miscuous. The advantages of the consecutive method are, that it is easy for the 
teacher, all the pupils have an opportunity for reciting, and the recitation is con- 
ducted without loss of time. More quustions can be asked and answered in a 
given time when Ihe pupils recite in turn, than by any other plan. The chief 
disadvantage is the failure to necessilate close and uoiversal attention. The pupil 
reciting and the one whose "turn" comes next are the only ones necessarily atten- 
tive. A second disadvantage is that it pei'mils in many cases a partial pre- 
paration of Ibe lesson. In general, pupils will study most faitlifuUy that por- 
tion of the lesson which they expect to recite, making calculations on the turn 
method. The teacher may remedy this defect by having the recitation begin 
from day to day at different places in the class, or by assigning questions and 
topics in a different order from that in' the text-book. Another disadvantage of 
the cousi'culive meihod is the fact thai it prevents the most thorough testing of 
the pupil's preparation. The "revolving" recitation may bring to the Idle pupii 
the least profitable part of the lesson, or the only topic which be can recite, and 
he may be thus tempted to tiust to his chances the next time. 

The promiscuous method necessitates the preparation of the entire lesson by 
each pupil, for no one knows what part of the lesson he may have Ut encounter 
till called in the class. This method, conducted by a skillful teacher, secures 
and holds the attention of the euiire class. When a subject is announced each 
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must be alert ' Attentioo must also be given to [be pupil reciting, for there may 
' be errors to correct, omisdons- to supply, or a recitation to complete. Tbe 
t«acber may break Id upon tbe recilatioa at any time and assign another pupil to 
complete the work of any aoawer. Tbia may be done in oral solutions of prob' 
lemB in arithmetic, in history, reading, and other brancbes, Tbe promiacuouH 
method permila the proper distribution of tbe recitation, as tbe teacher can 
apply the tests where they are most needed. The pupil who recited yesterday 
may review to-day ; the idler may be given an opportunity to show the results 
of IdleneBB, and any want of attention may be corrected. This method makes 
tbe recitation a fine mental drill and an excellent mental gymnastic. It requires 
the teacher and every member of tbe class to be fully prepared for every reci- 
tation. We believe that the promiscuous method of recitation will produce 
tbe Iwller results, and recommend that it be put in more geueral use in our 
schools. 

2Atf Bulletin Board. — The ''bulletin board" might be introduced into our 
grammar school as a novel branch of learning. Each day clippings of import- 
ant borne and foreign news from the leading papers might be post«d upon tbe 
board and at the proper time used as subject matter for discussion. Special 
attention could then be drawn to the study of history and geography. Tbe 
pupils would be interested in tbe " bulletin " and vie with each other in bring- 
ing in the greatest number of suitable items. 

Changtt a Source of Loe». — It should lie a matter of concern that the work of 
the schoQls is so frequently interrupted by a change of teachers. Every year, and 
almost every term, some changes are made by resignation or otherwise. Each 
new teacher has to form the acquaictance of parents and school officers, learn 
the characteristics of the diSereet pupils, discipline and classify them, and 
change tbe melbods of inelruction that they may conform to his ideas. 8o 
much time is occupied in these malters that 1 venture to Bay one-half of his use- 
fulness is lost to the school during the first term. Can we wonder that we some- 
times obtain poor results, that the schools are occasionally difficult to control, 
and frequently lake a low rank in scholarship 7 1 submit that this is not buu- 
nesS'like. 

Faitliful Service Should be Recognized.— How shall a lonj^r continuance in 
position of those who are really doing good work lie insured ? I answer, first 
and foremost, place the entire control of the schools in charge of the town 
school committee, but bating no power of the trustees in regard to the district 
property. They, working for tbe greatest good to the greatest numtier, would 
care less for Ihe whim of some district official, or tor the complaint of 
some whimsical parent whose child has perhaps less attention paid to his 
humors than at home. A lazy, incompetent, or indifferent teacher will 
soon drag a school into scholastic poverty, into helpless and hopeless depend- 
ency pitiful to behold ; but a welt-qualified teacher, experienced and success, 
ful, should not be discarded to give place to an untried workman with per- 
haps less th.tn a modicum of practical common sense views of what constitutes 
a good school. It is disheartening to any teacher to he conscious of an internal 
vorkiug among the patrons of tbe school with a view to bis removal at the close 
of the term or year, and perhaps be is bo affected thereby that bis efficiency is 
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greatly Impaired for the remainder of service. Skillful teachers should be ap- 
preciated. BUBtaiaed, and paid a reasonable salary aa long as they do a good and 
subBtanttal work. — D. R. Adabis, Superiniertdenl. 

Westbrlt. — Examinatimi of Teaehen a BtuteeM. — The custom of examining 
candidates for teacher's poaitiona, which was begun last spring, promises to be a 
lasting benefit to the schools. Several years will be required for the full fruits 
to develop.— B. C. Willakd, Principal 

Wbbt GnBENWicB. — Poor TPtH'A.— But while many of our teachers have been 
veil qualified and have performed their duties faithfully, I am sorry to saj that 
WB have had some poor ones. The teacher who in mukiog out the yearly returns 
makes the percentage of attenciaoce 313 per cent., and an averiLge duily attend- 
ance of twenty-seveo with ouly fifteen pupils registered, as was done by one 
teacher ot the winter term, had better never attempt to teach school again. 
Such a one would probably excuse herself by saying that " she knew better, but 
did not think ;" but the teacher who did not " think " in doing work of lliis kind 
would not t>e apt to do much thiuking nt any time. At any rate, tliat is not the 
way we want arithmetic taught in our schools. 

Fresh Knowledge Zfe«rwW«.— Teachers, and those who think of l>ecoming such, 
should strive to become well qualified for the task, not only in the common 
school studies, hut also In a varialy of other subjects, among which I would sug- 
goat the current events of the day, the affairs of the Blale or nation, new diB- 
ccvcries, etc. I have recently taken some pains to ascertain how much candi- 
dates presenting themselves for examination were interested In what was going 
OD in the world about them, and am surprised at their ignorance. For example ; 
I asbed one candidate, who presented herself about the first of the present 
month, about the centennial celebration that had just taken place in the city of 
New York, and what event it commemorated. She did not know, and when in 
the course of further conversation she was told that it was the centennial of the 
inauguration of Washington as first pi'esident of the United States, she said that 
she had not even heard anything about it. 

The teacher with a fund of general information is a better teacher than the one 
who has only mastered the common school studies, — C. F. Cahfbhtbb, Super- 
intendent, 

WooNsoCKKT. — Teaching an AtL—Oox teachera have ijeen uniformly faithful 
and industrious. They have sought to learn the beat methods and to make their 
work more thoughtful and less mechanical. This has been made manifest in 
awakened interest on the part of pupils and a more rapid advaocenient in con- 
aequeoce. To some, I regret to say, teaching remains simply a matter of recita- 
tion hearing, with book in hand and eye on text. Bach year is a precise repeti- 
tion at the previous one with not an iota of change in method or manner. 

The fact is, teaching,, is au art and must be studied as diligently as any other 
art. Book-knowledge is only one of the factors ; because one bus been edu- 
cated in this or that school with honorary rank is no certain evidence that he 
will mate a good teacher ; it is only au evidence that he has some of the quaii- 
flcaliona. The tact and talent of imparting knowledge, or, what is better, of 
awakening a thirst for knowledge, must tie learned from experieuce and from 
those who have been successful teachers. The teacher cannot stand atill ; he 
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muBt grow with his work. There are many aids to ImproTcmeot ; there is at the 

present day a. very general discusaion oF ways and means, and be who would 
perform bis whole duty in ibis work must be eager and active in reaching oat 
for all that will best serve his purpose, 

Ifieieperiented Teachers Oul (f Place in Primaij/ Sehoolt.~JaBl here I wish to 
reiterale what bas been said in previous reports in regard to Ihe employment of 
inexperienced teachera in our primary acbools. Tbepupilein these scboola con- 
stitute by far the largest part of our school attendance ; tbey are susceptible to a 
very great degree to eiternal influences, acd the first two or three years of their 
school life mny aSect their whole future work, either in school or the work -shop. 
And yet for these we provide immature and inexperienced teachers who know 
nothing of the field they are called upon to cultivate and nothiag of the tools 
with wbichthey are to undertake it. — F. E. McFeb, Superintendent. 



TEXT-BOOKS. 

BcKRiLLViLLB. — OMnget in HiitoTy and Ommmar.— During the fall term of 
the past year, by the direction of the commiilee, I put into Ihe schools Scudder's 
History of the United States In place of Butler's, heretofore used. The work has 
proved to be quite popular with both teacliers and scholars, 1 anticipate favor- 
able results from its introduction. 

A change in the (ext*book of grammar, which has been contemplated for some 
time, has been made by order of the committee during the present term. We 
have used two books in the schools heretofore, neither one of which alone 
would meet their wants. Pattersoo's Grammar, which has now been intro- 
duced, possesses the advantages of both. It combines "Language Lessons" 
with technical grammar, i e.. the laws which govern the conajruction and use of 
the EngliBb language I look for beneflciul results from its introduction, while 
it will relieve parents of one half of the expense to which tbey have been sub- 
jected heretofore in the pur^base of books of this class for their children— A. 
H. OiiANGBR, SupeunUndent 

(j'cMBBRLABD — rSanfffs Sot Made for I^cvelty'a Sake.— There baa been no 
change in text books during the year The (ommiitee ihought it not espedient 
to make any chiinge sinipiy for the novelty of il. No change will be made un- 
less we are convinced it is for the inleresl of the schools. Appleton's Headers 
have been in approved use for moie than eight years. The acholara have be- 
come very familiar wilh them and can almost repeat page after page of them. 
It is impossible to get the best results from such conditions, A change may 
seem desirable during the coming year. If so il will be made at the beat possi- 
ble advantage to Ibe pupils, and only after patient thought and careful investiga- 
tion. A change baa been proposed in the system of writing, but if it is made it 
will beat no additional expense to the pupils. The best textbooksin all depart- 
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ments of stud; are none too good for out schools. New books might be gradu- 
all; introduced without burdeniag aay one with expense.— B. fi. Lake, Super- 

North 8inTHFiBi.D.— IFiifor aup*.— New readers hsTe been introduced dur- 
ing tbe year— "Tbe Franklin "-which are giving general satisfaction and are 
much superior to those formsrij used. 

The schools as they advance carry with them a wider scope of general infor- 
maiioD than ever before In the history of our public school system. The collat- 
eral reading matter and reference books, with their large fund of information, 
broaden the views ; and rich indeed is the pupil of to-day in the resources at 
hand for acquiring knowledge, — O. K. Smith, BupeHnlendent. 

Richmond. — Rwfe Need CJian^ng and JBepJoeinj.- While we do not approve 
of too frequent changes in text-books, yet after a book has passed its usefulness 
it should be removed ; and a reader needs changing oftener than any other book. 
— C. J. Greene, SuperinUndent. 

ScrroATB.— J'Vee 7'exl-books Demitnded.—Bataes' United States History which 
has just been introduced has proved to be a wise selection and is meeting with 
the commuDdation of all. A State law should be passed providing for a uniform 
series of text-books in all the schools of the Stale, Not only would there be bet- 
ter classes In the schools, but there would be a large saving in the cost of books, 
and far better books and apparatus then we now have would Ims used by all. — B. 
Arnold, Superintendent. 

Shithfibld. — Phynu^ogy atid Writitg. — On October 10th, Blaisdell'a "Our 
Bodies and How We Live " was adopted as a text-book for classes in physiology, 
in addition to a book previously adopted for general exercises. By the rules of 
the committee some instruction in this branch, especially with reference to the 
use of stimulants and narcotics, must be given every child at least once a fort- 
night. This is in accordance with the law of the State. 

On October lOlh, Ihe committee adopted also a new series of writing-books,- 
Harper's. The change was followed by increased interest and activity in this 
work 00 Ihe part of the teachers generally, and a marked improvement among 
the pupils. 

Further use of the new text-books adopted last year has demonstrated the 
wisdom of the change. Most excellent work has been done. Ideal success, of 
course, is not attained, bat we are glad to believe that it is so generally kept in 
sight — CommitUt. 
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TOWN AND DISTRICT SYSTEMS. 

BoRBiLi.viLLB.— CflanffftJ Conditiimt Demand Changt of Sy»Ufa.—t\\b cXangfi 
of population io our (owd will necessilate a cbatige tn some of our school dia* 
trlcU ere long. Tbe material of nbicb to make a scbool ia wuDting. Tbe chil- 
dren are not there. Buck Bill dielrict reports but two scholars, though two or 
three more uome from beyond Ihe Slate line. As the existing law provides thnl 
every school district shall receive at least one hundred dnd eighty dollars, we are 
paying that sum for tbe education of those two scholars. The Logee district 
returns eight scholars and has three in school the present term, with the possi- 
bility of two more. Bound Top does a little better this year ; it returns eight 
scholars and has that number in school. Tbe present indicatioQS are that at no 
distant day these two districts must be merged into one. 

It Is, however, a queslioo worth considering whether a wiser course would 
not be to abolifib tbe district system altogether, enlarge the school cotnmltiee to 
five members, and put the management of the schooU iu charge of the commil- 
les. The advantages would be, belter teachers and better teaching, less neigh- 
borhood bickering, and a more economical expenditure of money. There is no 
question but that an intelligent school committee would secure better teachers 
than the average trustee. Towas which have adopted this system have no desire 
to go back to the old way. — A. H, Gramobr. Superintendent. 

CovBVTSY. —DiHriet Sseletn Tiet Gommittee't Handt. — There ia no doubt that 
the town system is the beat in all respects. We do most earnestly recommend 
it, for pupil, teacher, and all concerned. There would be a more intelligent 
selection of teachers, and the employment of friends, relatives, and favorite 
teachers would be avoided with this system in operation. The district systeni 
greatly hinders the consummation of the committee's work, leaving it to out- 
ward appearance incomplete, with a seeming lack of interest which really does 
not exist. Many times Ihe committe* are hampered by the obstinacy of the 
district and are obliged to leave undone work which they really feel ia needed. 
And thus we plod on with our hands tied. How can you expect any great im- 
provement under these conditions T But we proceed, cndenvoriDg to do our 
duty, using our best Judgment in all cases ; hoping and praying that the lime is 
not far distant when we shall have the pleasure of witnessing the town systeni 
In Buccessful operation. — Committee. 

Gloceitbr.— Town Syitem Oitiet Better 5isSaj£<,— The question has been agi- 
tat<d in our town, and indeed in our whole Slate as well, whether it is advisable 
to substitute the " Town System " for tbe " District System " of achool govern- 
ment. The present law leaves it optional with each town. This, I think, is a 
good law. I am also of the opinion, after carefully considering the matter, that 
if an appreciable majority of our citizens would rote to substitute the "Town 
System " and heartily support it, we would have more efficient, and, on the 
whole, better schools. — Pbrot D. Suith, Superintendefit. 
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JoBHSToH. — AU Loffie Againtt the ZHitritt System. — Id relation to the much 
discussed qu«Btion of the " District System " we would say that, since present- 
ing our report one year ago, we have experienced a change in out views on this 
matter. We believe the time has come when the present system Bhould be 
abolished in this town. 

The bill recently before the legislature in relation to this matter, though not 
loobJDg to a complete abolition of the " District Systeni, " was a atep in the right 
direction. AH logical reasoning ia against the system ; all the leading educators 
of the country are against it ; the best iniereslB of our schools are opposed to it. 

Those towns of our own Blate which have abolished it have no desire to return 
lo Iheir former methods. Could this change be made one of the greatest obst«- 
cles in the way of good schools would be removed, — ComTaiiiee. 

Little Coupton. — Superior Aivantaga on Side of Town Ss/sUm.—l think there 
is no question as to the superior advantages of the town over the district system, 
I had nearly said lack of system. Indeed, so far as it refers to ourselves, I under- 
aiand that we are now really under the town sysiem by our own vole. If so, 
why is not the law enforced ? It would be interesting to me if this question 
could be answered. I shall offer no argument here since the matter has been 
eaovaE9ed in former reports, but will submit a few facts bearing on (be subject. 
I have taken the pains to secure information on this matter with the following 
result In part : in Massachusetts and New Hampshire the district system is 
abolished by Stale law ; in Maine, Vermont. Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
the State law makes it optional with the town whether the district or town sys- 
tem is adopted, though in all of these States, except our own, bills are now pend- 
ing for the abolition of the district system. In Rhode Island the cities and six 
towns hnve availed themselves of the town system. A.n effort will probably be 
made in our General Assembly this winter to make the town system obligatory. 
Outside (if New England the same question is being discussed. In fact it is one 
of the live quesliona of the day iu educational circles. From these and kindred 
facts I conclude : 

1. That the district system is far behind the times. 

2. That it has do advantages over the other system, but, on Uie contrary, 
many disadvaDtages. 

3. That all the argument is with the town system. 

4. That live towns, enterprising with reference to education, are all abolish- 
ing the old system for the new. 

5. That educational men all agree in favor of the town system. 

6. That before long we will he forced by Sta|e law to abolish the district sya- 

7. That we ought to put ourselves at once under a system that has produced 
only good results and that at worst could not give us as bad a condition of things 
as eiista under the present regime.— W. P. Stoddard, Superinteitdmt. 

MtDDLKTowN.— Beosow/nT- Fkiilure io Abolish Dislriel System.— At the Norem- 
ber town meeting the proposition to abolish the present school district system 
was defeated. While your committee regret that this question was so disposed 
of, they have every reason to believe that if the mal1«r had been better understood 
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a far different result would have been obtalDed. Hanj electors voUd do because 
they did Dot uDderstand ju«t bow the cbaage would effect Ibe school aod school 

property, and were unwilliDg to support so radical a chaoKe without knowing 
more about the results. Some of the electors who voted against the measure 
have assured the committee since, that had they known just what was proposed 
to accompUsh h; the change they should have voted the other way, and desired 
to kDOw how soon the matter could be acted upoo by the towD agaio. It was 
understood by many chat the chaage contemplated would place all the schools 
jn the charge of one man, who coDsequenlly would need to be paid a large 
salary to compensate him for the time he must Decessarlly devote to the care of 
the schools. This impressioD was entirely wrong and explains the defeat of the 
reaolutioD. 

O^eelt (^ (he Propoud Change. — What was proposed to accomplish by the prop- 
osition was to place tlie control and management of the schools and school 
property in the hands of the town's eommitlee, composed at present of five mem- 
bers, one from each district, and, if thought advisable, to increase this number 
to seveD, the object being for one body or Bel of men to have charge of the 
school affairs instead of Iwo. a& is the case now. It was believed by the com- 
mittee that our schools would be better and Daore economically managed ; that 
all frictioD would be avoided which is liable to arise between trustee and commit- 
tee ; that the assessing and collecting of a district tax, always a source of annoy- 
acce, and difficult to legally accomplish, would be done away with, and that the 
receipts and expenses of the various dietricU would be more accurately reported. 

ButiiMt Dijtcullies Undo- Bintrict Spitem. — The prescribed return requires 
that all incidental expenses, and all I'eceipts of the district from whatever sources 
obtained, shall be accurately reported by the trustee hefoi'e an order can be 
legally given by the committee on the school fund to pay the teacher. An ac- 
curate report of the receipts snd payments of the several districts is very difficult 
to obtain, owing in part to the frequent change of trustees, who, being new to 
the business, do not understand the duties required of them, and to the unwil- 
lingness of some district treasurers to furnish the information required. Fre- 
quently are the returns brought to the committee as blank (so far as the trustee's 
report is concerned) as they were when they left their bands. School build- 
ings have been repaired and painted, and other expenses incurred by the district, 
money received by loans, rents, or from other sources, and still the trustee's re- 
port has been perfectly blank, and certified to as correct. As the school terms 
close on Friday, and the teachers ss a rule return home on Saturday, the trustees 
usually bring in tbeir return Friday evenings, desiring to receive an order od 
the BCliool fund so as to procure a check from the town treasurer, and pay the 
teachers the salaries due them. As an incorrect return cannot bg legally re- 
ceived by the committee, the order must be withheld until the defects are reme- 
died ; the result is the trustee must pay the teacher from private funds, or the 
teacher must wait. Now with a single committee to manage the school affairs 
all this would be obviated, as there would be no separate dislrici account to re- 
port, but all incidental expenses would be ordered paid by the school t>oard, and 
the clerk's record would show at all times the receipts and payments aa they 
were received and allowed.— J. Pbcbhau, Superintendent. 
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New Shohbhah. — Diitriet 8y»tem Dettroj/i Local Interetl. — Tbe recommenda- 
tioD, so ofteD repealed io Ihe Bcbool reporU, that the district syBt«in be aboliahed, 
and ita place supplied by a ceniral scliool board cbosea witb some regard to fit- 
oessfortbeir duties, bas not even been noticed; and tberesult is.appareot in 
tbe selection of trustees, solely on some political or neigbborbood Issue, with 
little or DO reference to their capability or interest in tbeir duties. Tbe trustee 
once chosen, the interest of the district, it It can bo dignified by the name 
*' interest," ends. Most of tbe children are sent to school more or less, appar- 
ently more as a matter of habit than because anydeflnile result is expected. 
The parents never visit the school except to make some frivolous complaint, and 
they aetdom exhibit any interest in matters pertaining to tbe school, unless they 
are called upon for a few cents to purchase school supplies. 

Tbe teacher, thrown entirely on his own resources, compelled to observe the 
lack of interest of l>oth pupils and parents, mu£t be made of exceptionally fine 
stuff if he does not fall into tbe habit of going through his duties in a perfunc- 
tory spirit, and discover that be has lost alt his old-time vigor and individuality. 
— C. E. Pbrby, Supnintendtnt. 

NoKTH KTNOBToyrs.—SMi ofDutrict Managdment.— This failure of the trus- 
tees to carefully attend to the inlcresl« of the schools, ia one of the greatest evils 
connected with our school ayslem, A trustee is often elected becauae be la the 
only man in the district who will accept the office, or because his aunt, niece, 
wife, or daughter wants to leach the school. It has occurred that a man sought 
the office iu order that a teacher might be engaged who would board at a certain 
place, perhaps the trustee's bouse. Again some man wants to handle tbe money 
appropriated for supplies and teacher's wages. Neigbborbood quarrels often 
enter into district affairs, and twing kept up for years exert a baneful influence 
upon the school. When a really able, intelligent, liberal, fair-minded man 
holds tbe office of truatee, his time is usually so occupied with his private busi- 
ness affairs that he fails to give it the attention it needs. He only does the 
things that force themselves upon him and omits all that can be left for his suc- 
cessor. He may be an excellent citizen and interested in the school but he does 
not spare tbe necessary time and attention from private business that is needed 
to make tbe school anything more than commonplace and n on- progressive, 

Pomti for the Toten %sCem. — These deplorable facts Lave been patent to all 
observers' for years, and friends of education have urged the abolishment of 
the district system entirely, and the placing of Ibe whole management of tbe 
schools in the hands of the school committee. There can be no doubt that 
such an act would l>e a great advance. The school committee and super- 
intendent are the only competent judges of the qualifications of teachers and 
the needs of each particular district, tjince the committee are selected from 
the entire town their action would he independent. They would be free 
from district influences, and in the management of each school would be 
guided solely by its best interests. Their term of office not changing every 
year, the good teachers would be retained, thereby avoiding the couslimt 
changing of teachers which is the greatest evil of the present system. Under 
the present arrangement no teacher in the town can know before the April 
school meetings whether he will he retained or not. He sometimes leaves and 
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accepts offers elsenhere, because of this uncertniGty, when It would be for bie 
interest and tliat of Ibe school lo remain. The incompetent teacher's cousin's, 
UDcle's. or tatheT's influence would be less with the committee than with a 
Deighbor trustee. When Johnny X. receives a merited punishment t^e captious, 
faultfinding parents would need to take their grievance to the conimittee and 
there would be much less district wrangling. The teachers would be more inde- 
pendent. The school discipline would be improved. The pupils would be bet- 
ter taught and the whole school system raised to a higher level and a more per- 
manent improvement. The care of schoat-houses might be left with the dis- 
tricts, but even that and the furnishing supplies could be effectively manageil 
by the committee. At present there is no uniformity in the beginoiDg or ending 
of school terms, cuch trustee niranging a different plan for his district. With 
the yearly change of trustee there follows a yearly change of plan. The com- 
mittee could easily arrange a simple, uniform system for the entire town, which 
could be followed year after year. The trustees' part of the "term" and 
■ "yearly returns" is apt to be incorrect. My former experience as clerk of the 
school committee taught me that this was the rule and not the exception. Th« 
clerk's yearly report to the CommissioDer of Public Schools is made up from 
these returns and unless they are accurate the clerk's report must necessarily be 
incorrect, and much vexatious trouble is the result. With the entire manage- 
ment of the schools in the hands of the committee their clerk would be able to 
keep an accurate record of the whole business and send a coriect report to the 
Commissioner. There could be uo olijectlon to this plan on account of increased 
expense. The school business could be more economically managed by an 
organized committee than by fourteen trustees, each one with a different plan of 
his own. In advocating this change 1 do not lose sight of the creditable work 
done by trustees In many districts. The olflce is a thankless one that brings 
more censure than praise. There are many who have Incurred the 111 will of 
their neighbors while they have been making houest efforts to improve the 
school. The proposed new plan I think a great improvement on the old one 
and 1 earnestly urge its adoption. — S. O. Mybus, Superi^teTuUnl. 

Portsmouth. — A Much Needed lifform, — Another much needed reform is, as 
we have repeatedly Bai<l before, the dijing away with the so-called district sys- 
tem. 

We are often told by the people of this town that " our district " is capable of 
managing its owd affairs without the interference of outside help, which'possi- 
biy may be true, but It must tie remembered that when pay day comes round 
the town is called upon to settle the bills and not the district. In the old days 
when rate bills were in vogue, anil each parent had to pay for the tuition of bis 
children, it was right and proper for the districts to run ibelr schools as they 
thought best. But Ihut is a thing of the past, and the sooner we adapt our- 
selves to the new order of things the better It will be for us. It is worse than 
useless |o attempt to stand in the way of progress. Changes will surely coiue 
sooner or later. What would have been called a good school thirty or forty 
years ago would in no way stand the test of to-day. 

What our schools need at the present, lime isa more concerted system or plan 
of action, and one which can Dever be reached without bringing them mora 
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under the control of one bead or body of men. So long as Ibey are run inde- 
pendenlly of each other there can be no UDiformily. A.nd there should be an 
examlDatioQ of each school at the end of the term to ascertain, aa far as possible, 
wbut tlie actual resuiie are. instead of relying on vbat this one or that one says 
in regard to it.- It ia a well known fact that individuals that ne?er enter the 
school-roona at all profess to be the best Judges, and lo know the most about it. 
—J, CoeoBSHALL. Clerk. 

WBeTBBLY. — Xew Eeaxm for Tmon BynUm — The trustees of Dlslricl No. t, 
having made regulations with regard to the admission to (heir schools of pupils 
residing within the Iowa of Westerly but without the limits of said district, Ibis 
committee was aslicd to interfere in behalf of the admission of such pupils nitb- 
out the payment of the required tuition in udviince. The scliool committi-e. 
recognizing the crowded condition of Ihe schools of District No. 1, and the fnct 
thiit to admit some pupils would be to admit all, was coostrtiliicd to deny the 
putilioQa, This incident brings freshly and forcibly to mind the advantages and 
the necessity of the adoption of the town school system by this town. The 
school fund comes from the loj. payers of the whole town ; each school district 
is to a degree financially helping every other district, and there certainly seems 
to be justice in demanding that the scliool privileges in the town bo common to 
the children of all the districts. On iho other hand, District No. 1 raises by 
district tax so targe a majority of the funds required to maintain its schools that 
it justly replies, ila citizens must not be addllionatly taxed to build new school- 
houses 10 educate the children of the other districts. There is one way oui of 
this dilemma, viz. : adopt the town system. Then the burdens of taxation will 
be equalized and proportioned U> ihc advantages and privileges enjoyed ; there 
will be DO conflict of authority or of interest, and all the schools of the town will 
be under one management, the children of the country districts being able freely 
to enjoy the opportunities afforded by the higher grades iu District No. 1. 
Eventually the town will adopt this system. Why not do it at once ? It will 
raise the standard of all the schools of the town. It will secure uuiformity of 
discipline, of studies, of promotion, and of instruction. Many of the large 
towns of the State have adopted the town system, while the school committees of 
the other towns, almost without exception, are advising the discHrdiogof the dis- 
trict Hysiem, The mature and hiirmonious judgment of so many men. founded 
upon experience, ought certainly to weigh with Ihe citizens of Westerly. It 
warrants the freemen in muking at least a thorough investigation into the merils 
of the proposed system. Your committee therefore recommend the appoint- 
ment at this June town meeting of a comroillce. which, in counection with the 
school committee, shall lake the whole matter of the adoption of the town school 
system into consideration, and report to a meeting of the freemen, special or 
regular, for action thereon. — A. Peiiiit, Clerk. 
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CovBHTRY. — Ditlriet SteetioM Should be Indepen^ni of Potitia. — The li 
bave. as a rule, been selected with care aad have performed their work well, 
though in some iDSI«DCes a political or factional spirit baa maDifesled itself. It 
ia the duty of every commuaity to cboose school officers solely with a view to 
tbeir Sluees, and entirelj irrespective of Ibeir political opioioDS. Politics should 
Dever be allowed to eater into school matters, for a truBiee elected by a. party 
vote will often siok the interests of tbe school to save the faction to which he 
owes bis elecUoD. All past difficulties and selfish motives should be laid aside. 
A policy of uaioQ and peace should in all cases be adopted aod maiatalDcd. — 
CovimitM. 

EsETBR. — Dutie». — There seems to be a disposition on tbe part of some of the 
trustees to change their teachers often. This I l>elieve to be detrimental to the best 
inleresls Of their schools because il will take nearly one term for a teacher to as- 
certain what method to pursue in order to interest his scholars and induce them 
to learn, and then bis work will begin to move in the line of progression and tell 
for the interest of bis scholars. When a teacher proves his incapacity, then a 
chHDgc should take place because those who bear the burden of expense with 
which to support the school do expect, and bave a right to expect, an equivalent 
in good instruction for the money expended. Trustees are the agents of the 
districts and il is their duty to hire the best teachers possible, because the char- 
ucter of the schools depends In a great measure upoa the competency of the 
teachers. Some of the schools are improperly supplied with text-books. 1 
would call the attention of the trustees to the fact that it is their duty to provide 
text-books for those children whose parents or guardians do not or cud not fur- 
niiih ibem, and at tbe expeose of the district's share of tbe public money. — W. 
P. WlLCOK, Superintendent. 

FoSTBB. — Caute of Poor SefiooU. — One trouble why tbe schools have not suc- 
ceeded is because trustees as a rule are nut particular enough as to the kind of 

teachers they employ. — J. W. Bowhn, Superintendent. 

North Smithfield.— 7rre{fuiiriiy in Term* a Hindrance.— The fact that trus- 
tees begin terms at varying periods of time, and without any uniformity, is a 
decided hindrance to systematic school work. A. uniform time of beginning 
and closing all schools should be practiced, with a definite number of weeks' 
schooling for every district.— G. R. Smith, Superintendent. 
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Bast Gbbbnwioh— iSuramer School*.— Tyfo lumiuer schools were opeoed by 
our trustee, which were coQtiuued for two months under the plen that it w&s 
better to gather the children in than to have them running in the streets ; while 
some wanted an opportunity to send their little ones who could not attend in 
very cold weather. It does seem that nine months of the year in school con- 
fined to books, working out problems, taxing the brains, is as much as children 
should be confined in school, leaving the balance to give rest from study and 
recuperate the body. — A. J. Conodok, Superiatendent. 

QoFKOiToiii.—Adtrantasttof Ungraded Schools. — la the mixed schools there is 
often an opportunity to do iodiTidual or personal work that will give aid and en- 
couragement to pupils who have had few opportunities, and are perhaps attend- 
ing their last term of school. The teachRr that can and will create a taste for 
good reading, and other means of self-improvement, will confer a favor on the 
pupil and hia associates. — P. M. Barbbb, Buptrintendent. 

Warwick. — More Bigid Ciamjieatum Dwwinifeil— Warwick contains seven un- 
graded schools. These mixed schools entail a large amount of work upon the 
teachers with less apparent results than are seen in schools well graded. Wc 
think that the number of classes could be reduced in most of these schools with- 
out serious detriment to any great number of pupils. These multifarious duties 
BO press upon the teachers that the brief time given to tlie amallesC pupils is far 
too short for their needs. They suffer from inaction while the older pupils ab- 
sorb Ihe greater part of each school day. How shall the number of recitations be 
reduced and more time gained for each pupil and class ? A more rigid classifi- 
cation is suggested. Small ciasses with but little difference in advancement may 
be combined. Extra lessons, drills, and reviews given to the "slow" pupils or 
those of the lower grades, in tiine cause promotion and a lesseuiug of the num- 
ber of classes. Hany pupils pursue too many studies at the same time, or lake 
up one or more advanced studies which have no legitimate place in the com- 
mon school curriculum. Omitting, if necessary, the iostruotion of such classes 
is auotlier means to the desired end. Exercises in unity, such as penmanship, 
spelling, reading, or general exercises, mental or gymnastic, also benefit the 
schools. One means for mitigating this evil is to furnish such schools with 
more appliances for Ihc Illustration of primary work. These used by thoughtful 
teachers would occupy the leisure momenta of the little ones and open the way 
to more valuable knowledge. Teachers for ungraded schools should bo of 
mature age, sxperienced, self-reliant, and good disciplinarians. They must 
have a system and must be systematical in their work. They should have and 
follow a daily programme, and must be especially qualified to leach the various 
studies taught In the different grades. They should be able to reduce classifi- 
cation to a science and make use of all their opportunities. Ungraded schools 
to approach any great degree of success must have the united cooperation of 
pareuls and school officers.— D. R. Adams, Superintendent. 
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TABLE XIV. — STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBUO SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE XV.— TOWN APPROPRIA 

Sduxil Tear ending April SO, 1S90. 
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NAMES OF TOWNS FBOU WHOSE REPOHTS EXTRACTS ABE TAKEN. 

BarrJDgtoD 51, 71 

Bristol 23, 23, 28, 36, 45, 61, 65 

Burrillville 20, 36, 45, 49, 57, 86, 102, 104 

Charlestown 23, 88 

Coventry 34, 37, 61, 62, 66, 72, 88, 104, 110 

Cranaton 23, 46, 65, 67, 74 

Cumberland 20,22,23,46, 67,74,89, 102 

East Greenwich 49, 89, 111 

East Providence 20 

Exeter 30, 110 

Foster 36, 110 

Gloceater 20, 23, 35, 40, 51, 68, 61, 67, 89, 104 

Hopkintoii 44, 49, 68, 75, 90, 111 

Jamestown 61, 68, 90 

Johnston 24, 37, 50, 55, 58, 62, 63, 68 

Lincoln 34, 35, 46, 52 

Little Compton 20, 30, 44, 59, 68, 75, 90, 105 

Middletown 25, 35, 86; 105 

Narragansett 25 

Newport 25, 31, 47, 52, 69, 75, 91 

NewShoreham -.32, 38, 76, 93, 107 

North Kingstown 44, 65, 77. 86, 107 

North Providence ... • . ■ 79 
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North Smithfield 21,26,83, 53, 94, 103, 110 

Pawtncket. 47, 63, 69 

PorUmonth 26, 87, 108 

Providence 38, 48, 53, 59, 65, 70, 79, 87, 94 

Bichmond 21, 26, 33, 35, 41, 97, 103 

Scituate 97, 103 

Smithfield 85, 44, 83, 103 

Sonth Kingstown 26, 42 

Tiverton 21, 26 

Warren 21, 26, 33, 43, 48, 59, 64, 70, 83, 98 

Warwick 27, 46,50, 59, 70, 99, 111 

, Westerly 22, 27, 83, 35, 43, 48, 53, 71, 84, 101, 109 

West Oreenvich 101 

Woonsocket 27, 43, 45, 48, 50, 55, 56, 60, 64, 65, 84, 101 
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Abolition of diatricte 104, 105, 107, 108 

AbBenteeism 23, 88, 116 

" inTestigation of caases of 33 

Absentees 88, 34 

Accommodations, lack of 70 

Adama, President, words of 80 

Algebra 74 

Apparatus 20,62,74,183 

Appropriationa 23, 132, 126, 134, 135 

" for apparatus 20, 21 

Arbor day 66, 69 

Arithmetic 56, 62, 73, 74 

Attendance 33, 46,48, 101, 114, 120,126, 132 

" certificates of 25 

" regular, importance of 23, 24, 25, 26, 37 

" " how to secure 35, 47 

Blackboards 31, 69 

Bookkeeping 46 

Bulletin board 100 

Calisthenics 91 

Catholic schools 114 

Census, school, revelations of 26, 26, 114, 116 

Certificates of attendance 25 

" of graduation 78 
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Charto 20, 21 

OollegeB, Germsn and American 80 

Compositions 75 

Compulsory edncation 23, 27, 118 

Cost of instrnction 49, 124, 126, 133 

Course of study 51, 52, 55, 59, 60, 62, 63, 75, 76, 77, 84 

" " changes in 76, 76,84 

" " uniformity in 79 

Discipline ...28,89,30,31,32,33,46,47, 71 

Diseases, contagious -61 

Dismissals 66 

District system 104 

" abolition of 104,105,107,108 

" evils of 104, 105, 106, 107 

Donors to libraries 30 

Drawing 47, 84, 91, 96 

" mechanical 47 

Dnll or slow pupils 65, 60 

Duties of parents 23, 25, 27, 29, 30,35, 37 

" " and citizens 34 

Economy, false .22, 70 

Education 36,37,38, 50, 55, 56, 58, 72, 76 

" classical 81 

" compnlsory 23, 27, 118 

" German and American compared 80, 81, 82 

" industrial 38,39, 40, 41, 76 

" system of 51 

£daoational journals 89, 92 

" meetings 44 

Enthusiasm, value of ■ . 91, 93 

Evening schools 45, 123, 132, 133 

" " age of pupils in 46, 48, 132 

" ** drawing 48 
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Evening schoole, high 4? 

iSverett, Edward, words of 53 

ExaminationB 51, 90 

*' blanks for 53 

" method of 5'i 

" of pupils 61, 58, 75 

" of teachers ....90, 101 

" questions for 53 

" written, vtilue of 52, 53 

Exercises, general 88 

Expenditures 22, 123, 126, 133 

Fiction 49, 60 

Free libraries 49, 60, 69, 138, 140 

Geography 20. 63, 74, 90 

Glocester, history of 20 

Gradation 51, 56, 111 

Grammar and language 2 1 , 36, 66, 62, 75, 83, 94, 102 

" masters, supervision by 87 

schools 33,53, 55, 78, 85 

Gymnasia, German 80, 81, 82 

Gymnastics 65 

High schools 40, 61, 67, 80,81, 96, 125 

nistory ". 49, 56, 79, 102, 103 

Hygiene 61, 66, 68, 94 

Illiterary 24, 49, 72 

Indifference 38 

Industrial education 38, 39, 40, 41, 76 

Intermediate schools , 63 

Janitors, duties of 69 

Joaruals, educational 89, 92 

Kindergarten 31, 63, 75 
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Language and grammar 31, 36, 56, 62, 75, 83, 91, 103 

Lawlesaness 29 

LegiBlation 8? 

Length of Bchooh 48,65, 111, 120,126, 132 

Libraries, free 49, 50, 138, 140 

" " appropriatioiiB for 138 

" " circalation of 60, 140 

" " classification of 138 

" " librarian, aid to scholars 50 

" " location of 138 

" " patrons of 138 

" " statistics of 50, 138, 140 

" " school 20, 22, 133 

30 



Manners 28, 31 

Meetings, educational 44 

Methods of instruction 46, 62, 64, 73, 73, 74, 75, 76, 86, 88, 98 

Morals 28,30,31, 34 

Music 44, 71,74,75,83,84,85,96 

Names of school ofiBcers 3, 142 

" " teachers 3 

Newspapers 88, 99, 100 

Normal school 59, 121, 128 

" training .'. 91, 92, 97 

Obedience, when to be taught 33 

Object teaching 91, 94 

Officers, school, changes of 3, 143 

*' *' names of 3, 142 

Organs 20, 21 

Parents, cofiperation of 26, 29, 35 

duties of 23, 25, 27, 26, 30,36,37 

" faults of ..27, 30, 60 
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Payne, Joseph, words of — 89 

PenmaDBhip, 63, 76, 102, 103 

Physiology 21, 75, 103 

Play, diminution of time for 30, 65 

Primary Hchoola 62, 65, 76, 85, 94, 103 

PriTate schools 34, 114 

Prizes 44,76 

Profanity 30 

Promotions 51,53,60 

" defects In methods of '. 63 

" double 53 

" plan for 54 

Punctuality, value of 34, 60 

Pupils, continuance in school 56, 83 

" examinations of 51, 68, 75 

" number to a teacher 64, 70, 121 

Quarrels, district ■. . .-.,86 

Questions for examination 53 

" habit of aBking 90 

Reading 62, 72, 74, 83,95 

" eflortB to improve taate for 50, 63, 73 

" outline of work in 95 

" room : 22, 49 

" supplementary 57, 62, 73 

Recess, abolition of 32,65,86 

Recitation by topics 99 

Re-enrollments 120 

Reference books, value of 21, 49 

Registers and returns 24, 88, 101 

Reports, object of - 86 

Reviews 53, 76 

Eules and regnlationa 33, 46, 49, 65, 66 
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School-houaea 59, 61, 66, 183, 130 

" need of being attractive 67, 68, 69, 70, 71 

new 68,69, 70 

School libraries 20, 28 

Schools, Catholic 114 

evening .,.45, 183, 138, 133 

;' for truants 88 

" grammar : 33, 63, 55, 78, 85 

high 40,51, 57, 80, 81, 96, 136 

" intermediate 62 

length of 48,65,111, 120,126, 138 

primary 63,65, 75,85, 94, 108 

*•' select 24,114 

" summer Ill 

ungraded 31, 54, 111, 180, 130 

Sessions, arrangement of 65, 66 

Sewing , 96 

Size of schools. 64, 70, 130 

Spelling 57, 62, 74, 82 

Statistics ; : 88, 114 . 

" comparative 83, 60, 114, 116, 186, 188, 135 

Stndies 36, 37, 46, 61,56, 71 

Study, course of 61, 58, 55, 59, 60, 62, 63, 75, 76, 77, 84 
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